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THE  CANADIAN  CONFEDERACY.  • 

The  probable  fate  of  the  British  North- 
Atncrican  colonies  has,  for  many  years, 
afforded  wide  scope  for  speculation.  Both' 
ill  this  country  and  America  the  chances 
have  been  weighed  as  passing  events 
offered  themselves  for  analysis.  It  has 
l»een  regarded  from  various  points  of 
view';  the  result  being,  conclusions  as 
widely  different  as  such  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion  usually  lead  to.  Argument  resting 
u()on  a  speculative  basis  is  always  un¬ 
steady,  and  kaleidoscopic  glances  at  the 
present  yield  very  unsatisfactory  data 
from  w’hich  to  decipher  the  future. 
Hence  it  is  that  America  and  American 
affairs  have  so  frequently  belied  prophecy. 
The  conjectures  evok^  by  the  doings 
lietween  England  and  her  North.  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  have  in  many  instances 
proved  erroneous,  and  we  are  not  now 
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so  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  oracular 
utterances  of  nervousness  and  timidity. 
AVe  w’ere  assured  that  Canada  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  self-control,  but  we  find  that 
political  strife  carried  to  the  extreme  has 
I  not  l>een  able  to  weaken  the  springs  of 
government,  or  to  disregard  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  jiatriotism.  Recriminations  and 
jealousies  which  formerly  found  vent  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  have  been  smoth¬ 
ered  where  their  origin  could  be  soonest 
detected  and  their  object  most  easily 
fhistrated.  The  consequence  of  trans¬ 
ferring  responsibility  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  those  of 
the  colonists  themselves,  is  that  the 
shafts  of  temper  no  longer  spend  their 
force  on  an  imperial  target,  while  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  affection  has  taken  the 
place  of  an  ungracious  allegiance.  It 
has  also  been  asserted  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  these  American  colo¬ 
nies  would  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
if  not  terminating  the  relations  between 
j  them  and  the  mother  country ;  that  the 
1  grant  of  freedom  from  imperial  dictation 
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naturally  handed  over  to  republicanism  > 
the  keys  of  a  British  stronghold.  Nei¬ 
ther  has  this  proved  true,  although  the 
anticipation  harmonizes  well  with  the 
exftressed  wi.shes  of  the  United  States. 
So  long  ago  as  1773,  when  delegates 
from  the  American  States  assemble  in 
convention  at  Philadelphia  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  an  union,  they  evidently 
accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  the 
immediate  entrance  of  Canad.o,  at  least, 
into  the  fwleral  compact,  for  Section  XI. 
of  their  Articles  of  Agreement  provided 
that  “  Canada,  acceding  to  the  cx)nfeder- 
ation  and  joining  in  the  mea.sures  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into 
and  be  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Union.”  Every  inducement  to  revolt 
was  held  out  to  all  the  British  provinces; 
but  neither  open  temptation  nor  secret 
intrigue  was  sufficiently  powerftil  to 
allure  them  from  their  allegiance  Lower 
Canada  was  appealed  to  in  terms  that 
recognized  its  peculiar  position  as  regards 
race,  language,  religion,  and  laws,  and 
included  a  guarantee  for  their  security 
and  permanence.  But  the  French  in¬ 
habitants,  l>eside8  having  the  recollection 
of  past  wrongs  to  prom[>t  a  rejection, 
were  moved  by  a  deep-rooted  antipathy 
to  republicanism  to  meet  tvith  disclain 
overtures  thus  insidiously  made  to  them. 
In  after  years,  the  employment  of  force 
had  as  little  effect  in  changing  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  tliese  stubborn  colonists  to 
remain  a  portion  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
several  provinces  not  only  fought  nobly 
against  the  common  enemy;  but  even 
sent  assistance  to  the  more  sorely  pressed. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  b^n  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  politiail  faith  with  American 
statesmen  and  politicians  that  the  “  man¬ 
ifest  destiny”  of  their  republic  would, 
in  its  own  good  time,  lead  to  the  ab- 
sor{>tion  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  British  provinces.  To  embrawj 
these  is  their  tia<litionary  policy,  having 
in  its  list  of  founders  and  8U[)jK)rters  such 
names  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  Seward.  Mr.  Seward's  views 
pointed  to  a  j)eaceable  rather  than  a  for- 
•  oible  annexation ;  and  both  in  England 
and  in  British  America  the  idea  has  been 
enterUuued  that  Canada,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  first-named,  must  sooner  or 
later  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  powerful 


nation  at  their  side,  impelled  by  sheer 
force  of  political  .attraction.  Nor  is  this 
theory  incapable  of  8upj)Ort.,  though  for¬ 
merly  the  reasons  in  its  favor  were  much 
more  numerous  than  they  now  are.  A 
glance  at  the  position  occupied  by  Cana¬ 
da  a  few  years  ago  will  l)e  found  to 
justify  in  some  degree  the  Montreal  an¬ 
nexation  movement  of  184!).  It  w’as  a 
dejHjndency  shut  in  from  the  seaboard 
for  five  months  of  the  j’car,  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  distance  from  the  imperial  metrop¬ 
olis;  8ep.araled  from  those  of  kindred 
sympathies  and  acknowledging  a  like 
allegiance,  by  an  almost  untraversable 
tract  of  country;  exfiosed  to  attack  at 
every  point  alonj^  a  frontier  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles;  giizing  at  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation  which  held  out  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  unite  with  it ;  without  manufac¬ 
tures,  coal,  or  capital,  yet  witnessing  a 
stream  of  British  wealth  pouring  into 
the  lap  of  its  rival;  thinly  populated, 
and  outbid  in  attracting  emigration; 
with  the  hoj>e  of  union  between  itself 
and  the  other  British  colonies  uncertain, 
although  having  all  the  elements  of  pros¬ 
perity  read^  U)  be  combined,  but  suffer¬ 
ing  them,  from  various  causes,  to  lie  un- 
improve<i  and  unjirofitable.  Taking  ev¬ 
ery  circumstanc«  into  consideration,  it 
can  not  be  denie<i  that  the  prospects  of 
a  long-continued  existence  of  such  a  de- 
jiendency  as  a  separate  and  distinct  po¬ 
litical  organism  were  dim  and  ilubious. 
The  maritime  provinces  had  not  such 
inHuences  to  contend  against;  but  the 
temptations  brought  to  bear  upon  Cana¬ 
da,  and  her  successful  resistance  to  them, 
natuntlly  beget  surprise  at  the  n.ature  of 
the  causes  to  which  she  owtsi  her  pres¬ 
ervation  fix)m  a  loss  of  identity  in  the 
nation  at  her  side.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
for  present  purposes  to  do  njore  than 
!  notice  the  fact,  as  it  serves  to  show  the 
bent  of  her  inclination.  Changed  times 
have  suggested  new  fields  for  debate, 
and  prophecy  has  been  driven  to  seek 
,  out  new  channels.  A  rapid  advance  in 
material  prosperity  brought  with  it  oon- 
1  siderations  left  out  in  previous  forecasts ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American 
Kepublio  presents  to  its  admirers  fewer 
attractions  than  formerly.  The  effect  is 
seen  in  the  almost  total  obliteration  of 
annex.ation  sentiment  in  the  colonies,  and 
in  the  strength  and  encouragement  af- 
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for(Ie<i  to  those  in  England  who  looke<l 
forward  to  the  eatablishinent  of  a  British 
nationality  in  America  that  would  not 
only  rival  the  great  repabtic,  but  M'ould 
prove  a  faithful  ally  to  the  mother  land. 
When  we  yielded  to  these  colonies  the 
right  of  self-government,  we  gave  up 
the  right  to  dictate,  whether  we  reserved 
the  privilege  of  guiding  or  not.  This 
abandonment  of  control  cari’ied  with  it, 
said  some,  the  bust  link  in  the  chain  that 
bound  our  British  American  colonies  to 
the  empire ;  but  this  hasty  assertion  has 
been  thus  far  falsified.  Confident  in 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  we 
committed  their  fortunes  to  their  own 
keeping,  as  a  faithful  guardian  unbur¬ 
dens  himself  of  his  trust  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  majority  by  his  ward.  Had  we 
conceived  that  this  transfer  involve<l  a 
mere  change  of  masters,  we  should  have 
unquestionably  hesitated  to  sacrifice  our 
interests  to  those  of  a  foreign  power. 
But  faith  in  their  future  wiis  no  less 
strong  with  our  statesmen  than  it  was 
in  the  colonists  themselves.  That  self- 
reliance,  that  innate  vigor,  which  defies 
misfortune  and  bi'gets  self-confidence,  is 
a  characteristic  of  our  race  and,  when 
grafted  in  other  lands,  reproduces  its , 
inherent  qualities  with  the  characteris-  ^ 
tics  of  the  parent  stock.  We  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  kindre<l  and  in  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  our  institutions;  and  a  colonial 
policy  based  upon  this  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  its  success  its  wisdom. 
A  complex  relationship  has  been  begot¬ 
ten,  but  the  machinery  has  worked  well. 
The  evidences  of  sUibility  exhibited  by 
these  selt-governe(i  colonies,  the  variety 
of  resources  at  their  command,  and  the 
vast  prt)gre»8  they  have  male  in  utilizing 
the  advantages  placed  by  nature  within 
their  reach,  have  not  been  lost  sight  of 
by  that  school  of  politicians  which  re¬ 
gards  the  relations  between  us  and  states 
dependent  but  in  name  as  presenting 
some  unsatisfactory  features.  Nor  has 
the  change  in  circumstances  been  passed 
over  heedlessly  by  the  colonists  them¬ 
selves.  They,  too,  have  begun  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  chances  of  the  future.  Ever- 
la.sting  youth  is  denied  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  and  impulses 
from  within  combine  with  influences  from 
without  to  urge  a  consideration  of  the 
best  means  for  ensuring  a  lusty  man¬ 


hood.  It  is  with  no  little  pride,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  see  them  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  as  a  confederation  among  them¬ 
selves  with  calmness  and  deliberation 
indicating  a  knowledge  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  devolving  upon  them,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  prolKJ  to  the  bottom  the 
secret  of  national  greatness.  It  is  a. 
complete  vindication  of  our  modern  pol¬ 
icy  in  permitting  them  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  It  is  of  importance, 
therefore,  to  know  what  they  propose  to 
do,  the  basis  of  the  contemplated  chan¬ 
ges,  and  their  effect  To  arrive  at  a 
projier  undei*standing,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  a  little  in  their  history. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  scheme 
of  confederation  is  the  offspring  of  fear. 
Its  origin  can  be  trace<i  much  farther 
back  than  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  however  much  a  shock  so  terrible 
may  have  contributed  to  its  maturity; 
nor  can  colonial  emancipators,  should 
their  anticipation  be  realized,  lay  claim 
to  its  inception,  however  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  supplying  a  reason  for  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

It  is  stated  th.at  as  early  as  1 8 1 0  a  union 
of  all  the  British  American  provinces  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  colonists,  and  at 
various  times  afterwards  the  attention  of 
the  inqierial  authorities  was  directed  to 
the  subject  by  leading  colonial  politicians. 
Chief  Justice  Sewell  of  Quebec,  in  1814, 
laid  before  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan,  which  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  His  Hoyal  Highness.  In  1827, 
resolutions  were  introduceil  into  the 
Legislative  A.s8embly  of  Upper  Canada, 
directed  more  especially  to  a  union  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Upjier  and  Lower  Cana¬ 
da;  but  jiroposing,  as  an  alternative, 
“  what  would  be  more  politic,  wdse,  and 
generally  advantageous, — viz.  an  union 
of  the  whole  four  provinces  of  North 
America  under  a  vice-royalty,  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  that  great  and  glorious  fabric — 
the  best  monument  of  human  wisdom — 
the  British  Constitution.” 

Lord  Durham,  in  his  report  on  the  af- 
faii-s  of  British  North  America  (183U), 
discusses  the  subject  at  considerable 
length,  anticipating  nearly  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  can  now  be  urged  in  its  favor. 
In  1853,  resolutions  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature 
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which  indicated  a  strong  desire  to  pro-  and  Lower  Canada  were  arrayed  against 
mote  a  closer  connection  of  the  differ-  each  other,  each  determined  not  to  yield 
ent  provinces;  and  in  18.i7,  the  subject  an  inch  of  ground.  This  state  of  things, 
was  pressed  upon  Mr.  Labouchere,  then  it  was  evident,  could  not  long  continue 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  without  leading  to  very  serious  results, 
delegates  from  that  province ;  but  he  felt  ^  The  nature  of  the  questions  on  which 
dis|)osed  to  leave  it  to  the  colonists  them-  the  two  were  divided  admitted  of  no  im- 
Mves  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  In  mediate  satisfactory  compromise,  consid- 
1858,  the  Canadian  Government  an-  ering  the  relative  position  of  the  dispu- 
nounced  as  part  of  their  policy  that  the  tants.  Upper  Canadian  members  alleged 
exjiediency  of  a  federal  union  of  the  that  the  jwpulation  of  their  section  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces  w’ould  province  exceeded  that  of  the  other  by 
l)e  anxiously  considered,  and  that  coramu-  400,000  ;  and  as  each  had  an  efpiality  of 
nications  would  be  entered  into  with  the  representation,  the  result  was  the  practi- 
other  provinces  and  the  Imperial  Govern-  cal  ^Jisenfranchizement  of  these  40(),(M)0. 
ment  to  secure  adhesion  to  the  project  It  was  also  contended  that  the  proportion 
In  accordance  with  this  announcement,  of  taxation  raised  by  the  respective  sec- 
delegates  were  sent  from  Canada,  and  tions  showed  a  large  excess  in  favor  of 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government  Upper  Canada,  as  that  portion  paid  two- 
w'as  asked  to  the  scheme ;  but  the  hesita-  thirds  of  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
tion  exhibited  by  the  other  provinces  w’hile  the  relative  expenditure  exliibited 
rendered  the  effort  thus  made  fruitless,  a  gross  injustice.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
The  Goveniment  of  Nova  Scotia  made  Lower  Canadians  contended  that,  .at  the 
the  next  move,  but  the  policy  adoj)ted  time  of  the  union  of  the  provinces,  their 
by  them  .had  reference  to  a  legislative  section  had  a  nnajority  of  175,000;  and 
union  of  Nova  Scotia,  New’  Brunswick,  it  was  not  till  1850  that  the  scale  was 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1803  turned  ag-ainst  them,  by  reason  of  a  large 
both  Houses  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legisla-  immigration;  and  that  they  (comparative- 
ture  passed,  unanimously,  resolutions  ly  rich)  had  borne  the  heavier  pail  of  the 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  delegates  burthen  of  a  debt  contracted  by  the  Up- 
to  confer  upon  that  subject  with  delegates  j)er  Province,  wliich,  at  the  time,  w.as 
from  the  other  maritime  provinces.  Simi-  staggering  under  the  load ;  that  any  in- 
l.ar  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  Par-  ^  crea'^e  in  the  representation  in  Parliament 
l!.ament8  of  New’  Brunswick  and  Prince  w’ould  naturally  pliua?  them  (being  a  mi- 
Edward  Island.  A  meeting  of  delegates  !  nority)  at  the  mercy  of  a  peojde  dissimi- 
w’as  accordingly  called  to  sit  at  Charlotte  lar  in  race,  character,  religion,  language. 
Town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Septem-  and  laws.  This  quarrel  culminated  on 
her  of  1863.  '  ,  the  floor  of  Parliament,  as  we  have  al- 

Meanw’hile,  events  in  Canada  were  ready  mentioned,  in  arraying  sections 
rapidly  tending  to  render  some  change  against  each  other;  the  one  bold  in  press- 
in  its  political  condition  an  absolute  no-  ing  for  increased  representation,  and  the 
cessity.  One  government  after  another  other  defiant  in  resisting  it.  The  union 
w’as  forced  to  confess  itself  unable  to  con- !  effected  betw’een  the  provinces  of  Upi)er 
trol  parliament ;  and  resignation  followed  and  Lower  Canada  in  1840  was,  after 
resignation,  and  election  succeeded  elec-  all,  but  a  nominal  one ;  each  section  pre- 
tion,  w’ith  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  ’  ser^’ed  its  identity,  and  the  line  between 
the  embarrassment.  The  result  was  that  them  remained  in  all  its  distinctness, 
sectional  majorities,  firmly  united,  impe-  The  government  has  been  administered 
ded  legislation,  and  assailed  each  other  by  a  ministry  made  up  of  an  equal  num- 
w'ith  every  weapon  that  strong  sectional  her  from  both  sections,  w'ith,  in  most  in¬ 
differences  place  at  the  disposal  of  )>ollti-  stances,  a  distinct  staff  of  crown  otticere. 
cal  factions.  Lower  Canadian  representa-  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
lives  united  to  resist  the  demands  of  local  politicians  would  keep  alive  section- 
their  compeers  from  the  Upper  Province, ;  al  prejudices  with  such  material  as  they 
and  Upi)er  Canadian  members  w’ere  as  i  had  to  work  upon.  Each  half  of  the 
i-esolute  in  enforcing  wliat  they  consid-  i  provincial  cabinet  has  been  expected  to 
ered  to  be  just  claims.  In  fact,  ITpper  |  command  the  supjK)rt  of  a  majority  from 
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the  Rcction  it  ro])resented,  so  that  a  minis-  ' 
try  having  a  majority  of  the  whole  Houses 
of  Parliament  would  be  compelled  to  dis¬ 
band  by  reason  of  not  having  a  majority 
within  a  majority.  This  policy  could 
have  but  one  effect,  and  it  may  l>e  seen 
that  the  secret  of  frequent  political  crises 
lies,  therefore,  on  the  surface  of  Canadian 
j)o!itic8.  No  government  could  be  ex- 
j»ected  to  stand  out  for  any  great  length 
of  titue  against  a  vigilant  opposition,  with 
so  many  conflicting  interests  to  appease 
as  the  circumstances  and  extent  of  that 
country  created.  Party  strife  loses  none 
of  its  violence  by  reason  of  the  sm.allness 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  develop¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  its  choice  of  w'eapons  loses 
no  advantage  through  courtesy.  The 
check  given  to  public  business  brought 
both  political  |)arties  to  their  senses  ;  and 
returning  reason  suggested  the  necessity 
for  a  remedy  by  which  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  w'ould  be  saved  from  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  a  series  of  faction  fights.  It  w!is 
app.arent  that  constitutional  difficulties 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  sectional  strife. 
Hoth  parties  accepted  the  omen ;  the  po¬ 
litical  leaders  avowed  their  willingness 
to  throw  aside  i)arty  ties  and  even  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  ;  and  a  coalition  was  formed 
pledged  to  coiiperate  in  searching  out  a 
j*ractical  remedy  for  the  evils  which  had 
become  intolerable.  The  result  is  em¬ 
braced  in  the  following  memorandum, 
■which  expressed  the  policy  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  government : 

“  The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge 
themselves  to  bring  in  a  measure,  next  ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  existing 
dillicnlties.  by  introducing  the  federal  princi¬ 
ple  into  Canada,  coupled  with  such  provisions 
as  will  permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  to  l)e  incorporated 
w  ith  the  same  system  of  government ;  and  the 
Government  will  seek,  by  sending  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  to  England, 
to  secure  the  assent  of  those  interests  that  are 
beyond  the  control  of  our  Legislature,  to  be 
united  und<T  a  general  Ix*gislature  based  upon 
the  federal  principle.”* 

This  coalition  of  jtarties  (being  accept¬ 
ed  a.s  a  guanuitee  for  the  cessation  of  that 
species  of  political  contention  tvhich  ha<l 
proved  a  source  of  constant  annoyance 
and  irritation)  met  with  the  unanimous 

•  Statement  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  House  of  Assembly,  June  21,  1864. 


approbation  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
[)le  and  press  of  the  country ;  while  the 
policy  anuouncod  afforded  a  gleam  of 
hope  to  those  who  had  begun  to  despair 
of  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  hitherto 
seemingly  incapable  of  settlement.  After 
the  prorogation  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  an  invitation  was  extended  by  the 
Chamlxjr  of  Commerce  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  to  the  memliers  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Legislature,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  This  was  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  Canadians,  and 
the  jirincipal  citizens  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  gave  a  hearty  welcome 
to  their  fellow  colonists.  Their  fraternal 
meetings  went  far  to  pave  the  w*ay  for  an 
union,  as  public  attention  was  at  once 
turned  towards  the  mutual  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  a  closer  connection.  Such 
an  incident  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  of 
little  importance ;  but  wdien  w'e  consider 
that  up  to  this  time  public  opinion  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  dreams  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  stitesrnen  (although  individuals  in 
all  the  provinces  had  agreed  on  w'hat 
ought  to  be  done  rather  than  on  what 
could  be  done),  we  are  inclined  to  give 
it  due  weight.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
convention  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  an  union  of  the  M.aritime 
Provinces,  met  at  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 
Edward  Island ;  and  membei’s  of  the 
Canadian  Government  attended  and  pro- 
,  posed  to  merge  in  the  higher  plan  of  a 
confederation  of  all  the  j)rovince8, — that 
:  of  a  legislative  union  among  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  The  subject  was  discuss¬ 
ed,  and  such  progress  made  that  it  w'as 
!  thought  desirable  by  the  Conference  that 
the  subject  should  Iw  resumed  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  manner  under  the  authority  of  the 
:  governments  of  the  several  provinces.! 
The  Governor-General  of  Canada  com- 
!  municated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  the  suggestions  of  the  Con- 
i  ference,  stating  in  his  dispatch  that  “the 
desire  for  a  closer  union  amongst  the 
;  colonies  than  has  hitherto  existed  ap¬ 
peal’s  to  be  generally  felt  both  in  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  Lower  Provinces;”  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  “  it  apipeare  to  me  that  the  mode  of 
proceeding  suggested  is  the  only  one  in 
w’hich  the  views  entei’tained  by  the  lead- 

t  Iteport  of  Committee  of  Executive  Couucil  of 
,  Canada,  September  23,  1864. 
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ing  politicians  of  the  British  North  Amer- ' 
ican  colonies  on  this  important  subject 
can  be  brought  intelligibly  and  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  form  iHffoi’e  your  attention.”  In  re¬ 
ply,  Mr.  Cardwell  merely  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  course  taken  in  the  m.at- 
ter.  Official  delegates  were  apjiointed 
to  represent  each  province,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Newfoundland.  That  prov¬ 
ince,  however,  was  represented  by  some 
of  its  leading  statesmen.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  met  at  Quebec,  and  formally  enter¬ 
ed  uj)on  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  idea  of  a  jiossible  confederation 
has  never  been  extinct  in  any  of  the 
provinces,  although  it  has  taken  Kip  Van  ' 
vVinkle  slumbers.  Until  lately  it  had  | 
not  been  made  a  party  question,  nor  h:id  ' 
its  discussion  enlisted  any  very  large ! 
number  of  persons.  Now,  however,  it  ■ 
has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  public 
question,  and  invites  inquiry  into  its 
merits  or  demerits.  Before  reviewing 
the  couelusions  airived  at  by  the  Confer-  * 
eiice,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  countiy  embraced  by  the 
confederation  scheme,  so  that  we  may  lie 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  probable  success. 

Public  attention  has  but  seldom  been 
directed  to  the  ciipabilities  and  resources 
of  the  British  American  provinces  as  a 
whole  :  even  among  the  colonists  them¬ 
selves  has  tliis  been  the  case,  and  to  such  | 
a  degree  tliat  theii’  knowledge  of  each 
other,  not  to  mention  the  little  import- 
anee  they  attacherl  to  their  united  value, 
has  been  as  slight  as  an  acquaintance 
with  them  has  been  supei-ficial.  They 
have  had  strange  impressions  of  each 
other,  and  until  lately,  when  they  began 
to  take  stock,  the  geueral  })ublic  had  no 
idea  that  tlie  provinces  would  unitedly 
possess  all  the  elements  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  powerful  nation.  No  induce¬ 
ments  were  offered  to  render  the  acquisi-  , 
tion  of  correct  information  of  any  prac- , 
tical  service ;  so  that  while  individuals 
regarded  as  visionaries  bestowed  time  , 
and  labor  in  laying  a  basis  for  their 
schemes  of  future  action,  the  mass  of  the 
communities  paid  little  attention  to  their 
facts,  and  gave  themselves  no  trouble , 
about  their  theories.  Each  province  has 
been  so  taken  up  with  its  own  needs  and 
the  working  out  of  its  own  projects,  that 
greater  intei'ests  have  been  kept  in  the 


background.  But  events  have  forced 
them  to  take  thought  for  the  future  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  present,  and  in  setting  out  they  natim- 
ally  compare  themselves  with  others. 

The  British  imssessions  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  embrace  a  territory  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  St.ate8.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  with  accurai*^  the  area 
under  British  rule,  as  that  portion  of  the 
continent  is  but  partially  suneyed,  and 
boundaries  are  not  yet  clearly  definetl,  but 
an  estimate  sufficient  for  practical  j)ur- 
poses  has  been  formed.  The  latest  cal¬ 
culation  has  this  result : 

Square  mili-s. 


.  SStt.rOO 

NawfouDdland .  200 

NVw  BruiiKWick .  S7  710 

Nova  ScotU .  10,600 

Priuce  Edward  klund .  2,131 


418,641 

If  we  add  to  this  the  probable  area  of 
the  reminder  —  say,  liritish  Columbia 
213,500,  Vancouver  Island  16,000  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  1,570,500, — 
the  sum  total  will  show  2,218,641  square 
miles  against  2,9ti3,666,  which  is  the 
area  of  the  great  American  Kepublic  giv¬ 
en  in  the  Ke|)ort  for  1853  of  the  American 
To^Kigraphical  Bureau.  A  very  large 
portion  of  this  immense  tract  of  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line  is  of 
course  incapable  of  cultivation,  but  the 
jirojiortion  really  valuable  even  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  is  very  great.  Con¬ 
fining  ourselves  to  the  North  American 
provinces  likely  to  be  included  in  the 
projKTsed  confedeiation  at  once,  we  find, 
according  to  the  sbitement  of  the  lion. 
George  Brown,  maile  at  ll.-ilifax  on  Sept 
12,  1864,  and  allegiHl  to  be  based  upon 
the  statistics  of  1861,  that  the  amount  of 
land  held  by  private  individuals  in  the 
various  provinces,  with  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation,  stand  respectively 
as  follows: 


Hold. 

Cultlvkt  -d. 

Fpper  eWnadw . 

17,708  2  a 

.  6.051  610 

liowcr  Ctna.a . 

.13  68(),<H)» 

.  4  8 '4  215 

Nova  Soolia . 

5,74NS83 

.  1.028  u;i2 

New  Brun!<wick . 

6.636  :;2.« 

835,108 

NVwruuDdl4liil  . 

10 1.UOU 

41  l<i8 

I’riuco  Edwvd  Iitlaad. 

1363.400 

368,12; 

43  2:8  854 

13.12->  22J 

Without  referring  to  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  provinces,  which  may  al¬ 
ways  be  looked  to  as  the  basis  of  their 
prosjierity,  and  which  now  yelds  about 
150,000,000  dollars  annually,  we  shall 
now  glance  at  other  features  which. 
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thouj^h  less  important  at  ])resent,  yet  af¬ 
ford  for  consideration  an  invitinjj  aspect. 
Besides  a  fertile  soil  and  magnificent  for¬ 
ests,  the  provinces  possess  inexhaustible 
mineral  resources,  such  as  ai'c  accessories 
to  civilization  and  material  attractions  to 
enterprise  and  skill.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
gold,  iron,  coal,  and  cop})er  are  found  in 
abundance.  The  quantity  of  coal  at 
present  raised  is  half  a  million  of  tons 
per  annum.  Four  years  ago  gold  was 
discovered,  and  now  151  mines  are  be¬ 
ing  worked,  yielding  in  the  way  of  rev¬ 
enues  and  royalties  20,000  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  New  Brunswick,  in  common  with 
Nova  Scotia,  has  gold,  iron,  and  extensive 
coal  deposits,  extending  over  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres.  Newfoundland  has  a  coal 
formation  of  1 000  to  1500  feet  in  thickness; 
but  it  has  not  been  worked,  owing  to  other 
more  profiOible  eiujiloyments  absorbing 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  As  Can¬ 
ada  has  no  coal,  though  abundance  of  iron 
ore  and  copper,  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
imporUint  bearing  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  supplies  from  the  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces  may  have  in  after  years.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  Canada,  but  thus  far  the 
yield  is  in.significant.  Throughout  the 
mineral  regions  of  Canada  forest  trees 
exist  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render 
the  absence  of  co;d  for  smelting  purposes 
less  felt  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  But 
the  time  will  come  when,  wood  being  no 
longer  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  miner,  coal 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  profu¬ 
sion  of  iron  ore  in  Canada,  awaiting  the 
magic  touch  of  the  capitalist  to  add  to 
the  country's  riches,  is  wonderfid ;  and 
the  copper  mines  in  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Provinces  have  already  given 
such  evidences  of  productiveness  as  to 
justify  the  expressed  opinion  as  to  their  ' 
national  value.  j 

Apart  from  these  agricultural  and  min-  ■ 
eral  resources,  there  exists  a  guarantee  , 
for  solid  prosj)erity  in  the  exhaustless  | 
fisheries  that  he  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  proposed  confederacy.  Their  value  i 
can  not  be  over-estimated,  and  the  many  ' 
times  they  have  been  the  subject  of  di-  j 
plornatic  contest  shows  that  their  impor-  ] 
tanoe  has  been  in  some  degree  apprecia¬ 
ted.  For  several  centuries  the  govern-  j 
inents  of  various  countries  have  regarded 
them  with  envious  eye.  F ranee  has  ever 
shown  herself  eager  to  push  her  interests 


in  this  quarter,  and  placing  a  proper  es¬ 
timate  on  their  commercial  and  political 
importance,  has  lavished  large  sums  on 
what  she  regarded  as  an  investment  pro¬ 
ducing  an  adequate  money  return  as  well 
as  a  nursery  for  her  seamen.*  It  wiis  a 
maxim  with  the  French  Government  that 
the  North  American  fi.sheries  were  of 
more  national  value  in  regard  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  power  than  the  gold  mines  of 
Mexico  could  have  been  if  the  latter  were 
possessed  by  France.  The  number  of 
men  now  employed  by  her  in  these  fish¬ 
ing  stations  is  about  1 1 ,500,  and  for 
years  large  bounties  have  beeu  paid  to 
encourage  her  seamen  to  engage  in  th# 
occupation  of  fishing.  The  return  from 
the  French  fisheries  can  not  be  less  than 
3,000,000  dollars  a  year.  On  January 
14,  1857,  the  Fi'Cnch  Government  ob¬ 
tained  from  England  certain  concessions 
relative  to  fishery  rights  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  but  the  alarm  created  in 
the 'Maritime  Provinces  by  what  they 
looked  ujK>n  as  inflicting  injury  upon 
their  interests,  and  the  refusal  of  New¬ 
foundland  to  a(!cede  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  j)revented  it  from  taking  effect 
Nor  are  the  United  States  wanting  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  deriv^ 
from  a  jirosecution  of  this  branch  of 
trade.  President  Pierce,  in  his  Message 
to  Congress  (Dec.  185(5),  in  alluding  to 
the  Kecii)rocity  Treaty,  said :  “  The 

treaty  l)etween  the  ITnited  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  5th  of  June,  1854,  which 
went  into  effective  o|>eration  in  1855, 
put  an  end  to  causes  of  irritation  between 
the  two  countries  by  securing  to  the 
United  States  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
cu.*ut  of  the  British  North  American 
jtrovinces  with  .advantages  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  Besides  the 
signal  benefits  of  this  treaty  to  a  large 
class  of  our  citizens  in  a  pursuit  connect¬ 
ed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  with  our 
national  prosperity  and  sti'ength,  it  has 
had  a  favorable  effect,  &o."  Tlie  amount 
expended  in  bounties  now  averages  3l)0,- 
000  dollars  annually,  and  the  return  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  tlollars.  The  advantage  of  position 
enjoyed  by  the  Maritime  Provinces  nat¬ 
urally  attracts  capital  and  enterprise  from 
other  pursuits  to  profit  by  an  employ- 

*  See  the  Report  by  M.  AncA  for  ISol,  uoU 
that  byM.  Caae  for  1861. 
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ment  so  lucrative  as  that  placed  by  nature  ' 
within  their  very  grasp.  They  see  with  j 
chagrin  the  treasures  of  the  deep  snatch- 1 
ed  from  before  their  eyes,  and  going  to  ' 
the  enrichment  of  foreignei-s,  while  the  . 
apathy  of  their  fellow-colonists  living  in-  ! 
land  prevents  a  just  share  being  appro- ' 
priated  by  those  who  should  .profit  most  j 
by  them.  Without  a  system  of  bounties  ■ 
(except  as  regards  Canada)  the  value  of 
fish,  fish-oil,  and  seal  skins  exported  from 
these  provinces  (independently  of  what 
was  consumed  in  domestic  use)  is  thus  j 
given :  i 


Nov*  ScoU* . $2 .335 .104 

Now  Brnoowick  ri862) .  30.1  48T 

Nowfoundliwd  MS  >2) .  3,100,010 

Prince  Kd  ward  isbuiu* . 

Canada  (1802) .  T03 .804 


We  have  not  the  returns  necessary  to  ’ 
found  an  accurate  statement  of  the  aggre-  i 
gate  value  of  these  fisheries,  but  oompe-  ! 
tent  authorities  have  suggested  20,(MM>,-  i 
000  dollars  as  falling  short  of  the  actual 
yield. 

Possessing  5(XK)  miles  of  sea-coast,  the 
British  North  American  provinces  when 
consolidated  into  one  power  would  pos¬ 
sess  not  only  all  the  materials  neces-saiy 
for  constructing  and  equipping  ships  of 
war,  but  also  bands  of  skillful  and  hardy 
seamen  wherewith  to  man  a  powerful 
fleet.  Already  their  united  commercial 
marine  shows  an  amount  of  tonnage  that 
would  entitle  a  Confederacy  such  as  is 
profiosed  to  take  high  rank  as  a  maritime 
power.  The  following  table  shows  the 
tonnage  requii'ed  for  the  accommodation 
of  trade : 

Inwardi.  Ootwardi.  Total. 

Nov*  Scott*  (1888) .  712.989..  719  915... 1,482  964 

NcwBrUMWick .  0594158..  727 ,722...  1480 .900 

Princv  Edw*rd  bliuid 

(1801) .  79,580..  87,618...  107.098 

NcwlourdUnd  (1861)....  096.708..  005.682. . .1  392,345 
C*Bad*(18e8) . 4.580.010.. 4,400 .827.. .9, 040  437 

6,728,550  6  091,064  13,419,614 

The  tonnage  employed  by  Canada  on  the 
inland  lakes  is  stated  to  be  6,907,000tona, 
but  this  includes  many  coasting  vessels, 
between  whose  arrival  and  departure  a 
Very  short  interval  elapses,  so  that  a  very 
great  deduction  must  be  made  to  express  j 
correctly  the  actual  tonnage.  But  the 


*  We  regret  to  be  mutble  to  obtain  in  time  for 
pablication  in  this  article  the  statement  of  the  : 
value  of  fish,  tc.  exportetl  from  Prince  Edward 
Island. 


sea-going  tonn.age  of  Canada  amounts  to 
2,138,(MK)  tons.  The  opportunities  for 
commerce  are  such  as  to  indicate  the  natu¬ 
ral  increase  of  the  colonial  marine.  The 
facilities  for  ship-huilding  tiini  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  not  only  to  the 
supply  of  the  home  demand,  but  also  to 
competition  in  foreign  markets  for  the 
sale  of  vessels.  In  1 832  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  built  in  British  America  amounted 
to  only  33,776  tons;  in  1863  the  number 
of  vessels  built  was  645,  with  a  cajiacify 
of  2 10,7C3  tons,t  and  representing  an  ex¬ 
port  value  of  9,0(K),0<M)  dollars.  The 
numlrer  of  sailors  and  fishermen  of  these 
colonies,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  re¬ 
turns,  is  60,256. 

The  total  j>opulation  of  the  united  colo¬ 
nies  can  not  be  said  to  indicate  gi*eat 
strength,  considering  the  vast  region 
over  which  it  is  spread ;  it  must,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  regai'ded  as  a  respectable  nucleus 
of  a  nationality  which  the  varied  resourc-es 
of  the  country  will  in  time  fill  up  and  ex¬ 
tend  by  attracting  immigration.  In  five 
ye.ars  Nova  Scotia  has  double<l  her  popu¬ 
lation,  while  Canada  has  increased  from 
1,147,349  in  1842  to  2,507,657  in  1861 ; 
UpfKjr  Canada  presenting  the  most  rajtid 
increase,  as  in  1842  her  population  num- 
liered  486,055,  and  in  1861,  1,306,091. 
The  population  of  the  six  provinces  is 
represented  by  the  census  of  1861  to  be 
thus  distributed  :  Uiiper  Canada,  1,306,- 
091;  Lower  Can.nda,  1,111,566;  Nova 
Scotia,  338,857 ;  New  Brunswick,  252,- 
047;  Newfoundland,  122,635;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  80,857  ;  total,  3,204,056. 
Adding  to  this  the  increase  from  every 
source  since  1861,  and  the  numbera  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted,  the  whole  population  may 
be  assumed  to  l>e  nearly  4,0(M),000  of 
souls.  If  we  place  this  aggregate  in 
comparison  with  the  population  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  ranking  as  subst.anti.al 
powers — for  instance,  Portugal,  3,570,- 
000 ;  Holland,  8,500,000  ;  Denmark,  2,- 
480,000;  Greece,  1,150,000 — we  are 
enabled  to  form  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the 
position  a  British  Confederacy  may  ere 
long  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

!  The  following  tabulated  stjxtement  shows 
the  fighting  material  available  for  defen¬ 
sive  purposes : 


t  Speech  of  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  Feb. 
7,  1865. 
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upper  Caoada,  from . 

..20  to 80.. 
80  to  40.. 
40  to  60.. 
60  to  60.. 

.128  740 
.  84  178 
.  69  660 

.  80.877—806  966 

Lower  OeoaiU,  from . 

.  30  to  30.. 
30  to  40.. 
40  to  60.. 
60  to  60.. 

.  98,002 
.  59  607 
.  43  628 

.  80,139-  226.630 

Kove  Scotia,  from . 

New  BruiiRwick,  from . 

.30  to  60 
.21  to  4<l.. 
40  to  60.. 
60  to  60.. 

—  67,867 
.  83  674 
.  10.739 

.  7,313— 61, 62f 

Newfoiinrtland  from . 

PriDoe  Edward  lalaud,  from.. 

.20  to  60.. 
..10  to  46.. 
46  to  60.. 

—  26.683 
.  11.144 

.  8,676—  14,819 

Total  male*  from . 

.20  to  60 

693,918 

Tlie  obb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  new  country  such  as  America 
)re8ent8  curious  results.  While  the  popu- 
ation  is  being  augmented  from  without, 
localities  and  sections  of  country  suffer 
from  the  constant  drain  made  upon  them 
by  the  attractions  of  older  or  more  invit-  ' 
ing  parts  of  the  continent  The  young 
Canadian  or  Nova  Scotian,  seduced  by 
the  prospect  of  an  enlarged  scope  for 
ambition  or  the  hop’  of  acquiring  a  for¬ 
tune  more  rapidly  than  he  could  do  at 
home,  deserts  his  native  land  to  push  his 
way  in  the  adjoining  States  or  the  ex¬ 
treme  west  of  the  continent.  Even  the 
French  Canadians,  noted  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  native  soil,  become  rc.stive, 
and  are  found  bold  enough  to  seek  new 
homes  among  a  people  whom  they  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  hostile  to  all 
that  they  hold  sacred.  The  number  of 
British  colonists  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  is  very  great.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  2(),<X)0  Can.adians  alone  in 
the  Federal  army.  What  has  contributed 
to  this  8elf-expatri.ation  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  want  of  intercourse  between 
colonies  which  offer  every  inducement  to 
industry.  Instead  of  an  interchange  of 
floating  population,  the  current  has  gone 
in  a  foreign  direction,  and  thousiinds  of 
young  men  have  not  only  been  lost  to 
the  colonies,  but  have  gone  to  the  build¬ 
up  of  their  rivals.  As  districts  now 
scarcely  rescued  from  native  wildness 
become  more  closely  settled,  and  inter-  ' 
veiling  tracts  that  serve  as  so  many  bar¬ 
riers  to  communicjition  are  pierced  by 
advancing  civilization,  communities  now 
almost  strangers  to  each  other  will  feel 
the  uniting  influences  of  trade,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  colonial  youth  a  greater  diver¬ 
sity  of  pursuits  than  the  limited  means 
and  distracted  energies  of  each  province 
Lave  been  able  to  open  up. 


Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  divided  counsels  and  section¬ 
al  legislation,  the  provinces  have  advanced 
very  rapidly  in  material  wealth.  Small 
markets  have  stunted  their  manufactures, 
but  their  great  staples  have  enabled  them 
to  grasp  and  retain  a  fast  hold  on  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Their  exports  and  iin- 
])ort8  already  exceed  those  of  the  United 
States  in  1821.  The  returns  of  1863  are 
presented  in  one  view  in  the  following 
table : 

Imporli.  Exports.  Total. 


Canada..  . . <M4  403....a41  H31  M2....I87.7MI  02S 

Mow  Brunawiok.  77<MR24....  8.&«4  7»4  ...  18  72>.6nS 
Nova  Scotia  ...  10,201,3U1....  8.42U,W8....  18,633369 

Prince  Edviurd 

laland  .  1.428  038  ...  1627  MO....  8,066.668 

Newloundiaud...  6.243,730....  6.003  313....  11.246.033 


$70  601,466  $66  847,130  $187  448  693 

While  this  trade  in  the  .aggregate  is  large, 
the  part  of  it  strictly  intercolonial  bears 
but  a  small  jiroportion  to  that  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries.  In  1803  the  to¬ 
tal  imports  by  the  St.  L.awrence  from  the 
British  North  American  colonies  to  Cana¬ 
da  amounted  to  o(i4t,806,  and  the  exports 
of  Canada  to  the  other  colonies  to 
992,738  dollars.  This  low  state  of  inter¬ 
colonial  trade  is  attriliutable  to  the  hostile 
tariffs  put  in  force  by  eiich  province, 
amounting  in  effect  to  the  exclusion  of 
each  other’s  products.  Free  trade  be¬ 
tween  them  will  no  doubt  remedy  the 
evil  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  three  years 
pi-eceding  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  the 
exports  of  the  United  Stjites  to  these 
provinces  were  48,216,518,  and  the  im- 
jiorts  22,588,577  dollars.  During  the  ten 
years  in  which  the  treaty  has  been  in 
operation,  from  1854  to  18()3,  the  expan¬ 
sion  has  been  unexampled,  showing  an 
aggreg.ate  of  exports  to  the  value  of  25f),- 
350,931  and  of  imports  to  the  value  of 
2(M),399,786  dollars.*  It  is  very  n.atural 
for  the  colonists  to  argue  that  if  recipro¬ 
city  between  them  and  the  United  States 
lent  such  an  impetus  to  trade,  reciprocity 
betw  een  all  the  provinces  would  likewise 
cause  an  increase  in  their  trade  with  each 
other.  A  lai-ge  proportion  of  the  goods 
which  the  maritime  provinces  now  buy 
in  the  States  could  be  supplied  by  Cana¬ 
da,  and  competition  would  not  lie  with 
the  productions  of  Great  Britain,  but 


•  Senator  Sumner — Speech  on  the  Reciproiitj 
I  Treaty  in  Congres-x,  Jan.  11,  1865. 
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with  those  of  the  States. f  The  imports  ! 
of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  in 
New  Brunswick  amounted  in  one  year  to 
2,()(i0,T02  dollars,  of  which  Canada  sup¬ 
plied  only  177,328.  Most  of  the  flour  is 
of  Canada  growth  and  manufacture,  and 
instead  of  its  l)eing  }>rocured  from  Port¬ 
land  in  the  Unite«l  States,  it  could  be  ljud 
down  at  the  head  of  the  St  John  River 
in  New  Brunswick  as  cheaply  a.s  it  is 
carriinl  to  Portland.  The  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Comptroller  of  Customs,  in  his  re- 
|K)rt  for  18()3,  says — “If  New  Bninswick 
were  connected  with  Montreal  and  Que¬ 
bec  by  direct  railway  communication 
through  British  territory,  our  imports 
from  the  States  would  decrea.se  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  much  of  our  flour  and  other  8U|>- 
plies  could  come  direct  from  Canada.” 
The’sjtme  might  be  said  of  the  other 
juovinces.  The  subject  of  intercolonial 
reciprocity  h:is  been  considered  by  the 
colonists,  and  various  schemes  have  been 
suggestwl  to  change  a  st:»te  of  things 
which  all  looked  upon  as  anomolous,  but 
w  hich,  l>eing  beset  with  difficulties,  of¬ 
fered  little  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  or 
immediate  improvement.  In  1802  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  pa.ssed  resolu¬ 
tions  empowering  the  Government  to 
negotiate  with  the  neighboring  provinces 
for  an  interchange  of  articles  duty  free. 
The  FinaiK«  Minister  of  Canada  gave  his 
attention  to  the  propositMn,  and  rej)orted 
to  his  colleagues  the  result  of  his  exami¬ 
nation.  He  said  : 

“If  a  (ouiplete  customs  union  could  be 
foriiud  between  the  provinces  under  which 
they  could  interchange,  without  restriction, 
all  goo<ls,  the  produce  and  inanufacture  of 
whatever  country,  it  would  have  a  lieneticial 
effect.  But  as,  to  carry  such  a  union  conven¬ 
iently  into  effect,  greater  uniformity  in  the 
tariffs  of  the  ('olonies  must  be  secured,  which 
would  be  almost  impracticable  under  their 
present  condition,  the  undersigned  contents 
Itimsclf  with  rewmimending  that,  in  answer 
to  the  despatch  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  pro[)osal  be  made  for  the  reciprrjcal 
free  admission  of  ali  articles,  the  growth,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  manufacture  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
any  other  province  becoming  a  party  to  the 
agreement  that  may  be  founded  on  this  propo¬ 
sal.” 

The  delegates  from  the  provinces  of 
Canad.'i,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  who  met  to  consider  the  subject, 

t  Report  of  Canadian  Finance  Minister  on 
Intel  colonial  Reciprocity,  18<>2. 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  free  in¬ 
terchange  of  goods  and  uniformity  of 
tariff  were  indi8|>ensable  consequences  of 
the  construction  of  the  intercolonial  rail¬ 
way,  and  that  the  diminution  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  respective  provinces,  from 
various  causes,  did  not  warrant  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  measures  to  carry  the  principle 
into  effect. 

The  neoe.s8ity  for  a  line  of  railw’ay  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces 
has  been  apparent  for  years  past,  and  the 
project  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
im|>enal  as  well  as  the  colonial  autbori- 
tiea  The  ti-ade  of  Canada  is  dependent, 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  temper  and 
feelings  of  the  United  States.  For  five 
months  in  the  year  exit  by  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  is  completely  cut  off,  and  during 
this  period  Portlaiul  is  the  Canadian  sea- 
)>ort.  Should  the  Portland  section  of  the 
Grand  Tmiik  Ibiilw’ay  be  closevl  at  any 
time,  all  communication  with  Europe 
must  be  earned  on  by  the  overland  route 
to  Halifax,  and  Canada  would  be  forced 
to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  importation 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the 
season  of  open  navigation.  The  repeal 
of  tlie  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  bonding  system  will  compel 
Canada  to  find  other  outlets  than  those 
now  available,  and  will  force  her  to  seek 
relief  from  a  virtual  blockade  by  connect¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  other  colonies.  For 
defensive  purposes  the  road  may  also  be 
of  advantage,  in  enabling  mas.ses  of  troops 
to  pass  rapidly  from  province  to  provinca 
However,  as  matters  now'  stand,  it  is  the 
only  possible  w.ay  of  fore-stalling.the  con¬ 
sequences  of  complete  isolation.  Tlie 
importance  of  the  undertaking  has  never 
been  questioned. 

Lord  Durham,  in  the  report  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  said — “  The 
completion  of  any  satisfactory  communi¬ 
cation  between  Halifax  and  Quebec 
would  ill  fact  produce  relations  between 
•these  provinces  that  would  render  a  gen¬ 
eral  union  absolutely  necessary.”  la 
1843  the  Imperial  Government  citused 
a  survey  to  be  made  with  reference  to  a 
miliary  road,  and  in  1848  Major  Robin¬ 
son  and  Captain  Henderson  rei>orted  as 
to  the  fitne.s8  for  railway  purposes  of 
the  proposed  route.  In  a  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Lord  Elgin  and  Earl  Grey 
I  in  1848,  the  former  iusisted  strongly  ou 
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the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
construction  of  the  line  ;  among  others, 
that  it  would  “tend  to  unite  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  one  another  and  to  the  mother 
country,  and  to  inspire  them  with  that 
consciousness  of  their  own  strength  and 
of  the  value  of  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  which  is  their  best  security 
against  aggression.”  The  Legislatures 
of  Canada,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  [lassed  acts  for  the  promotion  of 
the  undertaking.  In  1851,  Lord  Derby, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
line;  and  in  1852  Sir  John  Pakington, 
in  a  des])atch  to  Lord  Elgin,  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  views  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  declaring  their  intention 
to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  held  out  by 
their  predecessors.  In  a  despatch  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  A]»ri’  12, 
18(52,  a  jiroposal  was  made,  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  Anxious,  however,  to  promote  as  far  as 
they  ran  tlie  important  object  of  compicting 
tlie  great  line  of  railway  communication  on 
Hritish  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
westernmost  parts  of  Canada,  and  to  assist  the 
provinces  in  a  scheme  which  would  so  mate¬ 
rially  promote  their  interests,  her  Majesty’s 
Ooveniment  are  willing  to  offer  to  tite  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  an  Imperlai  guarantee 
of  interest  towards  enabling  them  to  raise  by 
public  loan,  if  they  should  desire  it,  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate,  the  requisite  funds  for  constructing 
the  railway.  .  .  .  The  nature  and  extent 
of  such  guarantee  must  be  determined  l)y  the 
l)articular?  of  any  scheme  which  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments  may«be  disimsed  to  found 
on  tlie  present  proposal,  and  on  the  kind  of 
security  they  would  offer.” 

In  September,  1862,  delegate.s  duly 
appointed  by  the  provincea  met  at  Qtie- 
bec  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  agreement  was  drawn  up. 
Owing  to  a  subsequent  dissatisfaction 
with  some  of  the  conditions  precedent 
proposed  by  the  Im|)erial  Government, 
the  effort  proved  abortive.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  construction  of  the  line  have 
been  the  jwobable  immediate  loss  con- 
ne<*ted  with  it  as  a  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  jiaylng 
freights,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in 
running  order  in  winter,  "and  its  usele.ss- 
ness  for  military  puiqioses,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  frontier.  In  its  favor 
the  arguments  rest  on  a  national,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  commercial  basis ;  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  surest  means  of  bringing 


about  a  confederation,  that  it  will  en.ablo 
troops  to  be  moved  rapidly  across  Brit¬ 
ish  territory,  and  facilitate  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  masses  of  men,  and  that  it  will 
counterb.alatu'C  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ressure  of  the  United  States  on  Canada 
y  affording  another  method  by  which 
the  foreign  mails  can  be  carried,  and 
access  to  the  seaboard  obtained  for  Cana¬ 
dian  products  and  manufactures  ;  besides 
effecting  a  saving  of  time  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  European  and  American  cor¬ 
respondence.  Tlie  length  of  railw’ay  to 
be  built  is  estimated  at  350  miles;  •  this, 
howl  er,  may  be  under  the  mark.  When 
this  line  is  constructed  there  will  lie  a 
complete  railway  connection  from  Hali¬ 
fax  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron. 

Thus  far  the  energies  of  the  different 
jirovinces  have  been  directed  to  schemes 
of  internal  improvement,  promoting  fa¬ 
cility  of  internal  communication,  and 
every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure 
the  vast  trade  of  the  W est,  whose  natu¬ 
ral  channel  is  the  St.  Lawrence.  Costly 
though  the  struggle  has  proved,  yet  it  is 
not  fruitless.  Every  mile  of  railway  has 
paid  for  itself  tenfold  in  opening  up  the 
country  and  increasing  the  value  of 
projierty,  and  the  magnificent  canal  sys¬ 
tem  has  overcome  the  natural  obstacles 
by  which  navigiition  w;i8  impeded  and 
commerce  forced  into  other  and  foreign 
channels.  The  benefits  conferred  will 
not  bo  confined  to  one  province,  but 
must  be  shared  with  all  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  from  their  very  nature.  To 
sustain  and  extend  the  public  w'orks  al¬ 
ready  in  existeiKie,  and  to  c.all  others 
into  being  that  will  act  as  feeders  to 
them,  can  only  be  done  efficiently,  where 
the  aim  is  a  common  prosperity,  by 
unity  of  action  and  a  clubbing  of  re¬ 
sources.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Cdhfederacy  will  set  out  w'ith  a 
respectable  income.  Its  financial  stand¬ 
ing  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
statement  of  liabilities,  revenues,  and  ex¬ 
penditure  : 

1863.  Debt.  BecripU.  FaymenU. 

Canada . $67.263  905  $14,383  6<'8  $14  9<«,l82 

NVw  Brunawick..  6.778.000  894  836  8M4  613 

Nova  Scutialiiboul)  5,000.000  1.185.529  1,073  274 

NfwroundUud...  046  000  iS-i.OlO  479.430 

PrincukUward  Island  340,673  197,384  171  718 

$79X38.668  $17  140,357  $17,517X07 


•Despotch  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Ajiril  12,  1862. 
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Summing  up  the  resources  of  the  ■ 
provinces  about  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  a  distinct  power,  we  find  that  they 
possess  every  element  that  enters  into 
the  foi-mation  of  a  nationality  which 
will,  if  properly  guided,  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  delegates  appointed  to 
the  Quebec  conference,  and  we  can  im¬ 
agine  the  «lifficultie8  that  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  every  step  in  their  negotiations, 
while  striving  to  reconcile  the  prejudices 
of  localities  hitherto  having  complete 
control  over  their  own  affairs.  Tlie  ne¬ 
cessity  for  securing  different  races  against 
mutual  aggression,  and  protecting  reli¬ 
gious  views  from  an  intolerance  alreatly 
busy  in  sowing  seeds  of  discord,  in¬ 
volved  problems  not  easy  of  solution. 
Had  there  been  any  inclination  to  trifle 
with  the  main  object  of  their  meeting, 
or  a  di8|K)sition  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  attiinment,  the  result  of  the 
convention  would  have  extinguished  all 
hojte  of  a  British  American  confedera¬ 
tion  for  years  to  come,  as  well  as  sug¬ 
gested  grave  doubts  as  to  the  future 
peace  and  welfare  of  colonies  so  situated 
as  the  British  North  American  colonies 
are.  But  great  responsibilities  out¬ 
weighed  narrow-mind^  views,  and  mu¬ 
tual  concession  enabled  the  delegates  to 
lay  down  a  substantial  basis  for  a  consol¬ 
idated  government  The  scheme  is  out¬ 
lined  with  prudent  forethought,  and  in 
detail  evinces  the  care  of  practical  states¬ 
manship.  As  a  whole  it  is  acceptable, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  arrived  at.  Its  authors 
tell  us  that  they  were  anxious  to  follow, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
the  model  of  the  British  Constitution. 
How  far  circumstances  controlled  their 
desires,  an  examination  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  resolutions  embodying 
their  conclusions  will  show.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  federation,  which  foims  the 
basis  of  the  whole  scheme,  presents  the 
widest  departure  from  the  model  they 
were  professedly  anxious  to  follow.  This 
Confederacy  is  not,  at  first  at  least,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  character  of  an  independent 
government  The  executive  authority, 
the  shape  and  title  of  which  are  left  un¬ 
defined,  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Queen. 


We  are  thus  to  have  a  confederation  of 
colonies,  with  the  (iueen  at  their  head. 
Whether  its  chief  executive  officer  is  to 
be  known  as  Governor-General,  or  is  to 
have  the  title  and  rank  of  Viceroy,  are 
I>oint8  apparently  reserved  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  Parliament  All  that  the 
representatives  of  the  several  provinces 
undertook  to  determine  was  that  the  chief 
executive  officer  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  It  is  of  the  very  highest 
imiiortance  to  the  jirovinces  that  this 
office  should  be  made  one  worthy  the 
ambition  of  a  statesman.  The  governors 
of  Canada  have  necessarily,  for  the  most 
part,  been  men  of  little  or  no  mark  at 
home.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  a  rising  statesman  to  abandon  the 
prosjrects  which  a  successful  career  in 
the  House  of  Commons  opens  to  him  for 
any  attractions  that  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eralship  of  Canada,  as  heretofore  consti¬ 
tuted,  has  had  to  offer.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the  two  Camwlas,  Lord 
Sydenham  debated  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  should  make  the  salary  of 
the  governor  six  or  eight  thousand  |»ound8 
sterling,  but  the  former  sum  wsis  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  In  the  near  neighl)orhood 
of  the  American  Kepuhlic,  where  the 
chief  executive  officer  is  confined  to  a 
salary  of  25,000  dollars  per  annum,  it 
may  easily  be  conceiveti  that  many  of 
the  colonists  regarded  the  salary  of  their 
Govenior-General  as  very  extravagant; 
and  even  as  late  as  1849,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Canada,  in  a  spasmodic  fit 
of  economy,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
!  a  saving  in  this  item  ought  then  to  have 
been  effected.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  rate  of  remuneration,  excessive 
as  it  may  have  seemed  to  a  |)ortion  of 
the  colonists,  Canada  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  content  with,  on  the  whole, 
an  inferior  order  of  men  for  governors. 
The  two  most  striking  exceptions  have 
been  those  of  Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord 
Elgin.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  It  has 
hapj»ened  more  than  once  that  the  pov¬ 
erty  rather  than  the  will  of  the  person 
selected  for  this  post  has  induceel  him  to 
accept  the  appmntment ;  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  nursing  the  dilapidated  fortunes 
of  these  functionaries  has  sometimes 
gone  far  to  bring  the  representative  of 
the  Crown  into  discreelit  with  the  people. 
It  is  apparently  to  be  left  to  our  Parlia- 
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ment  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  executive  ' 
head  of  tiie  confederation,  and  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that,  without  being  extravagant, 
it  should  l>c  such  as  will  attract  men 
with  some  ytretension  to  statesmanship. 

The  complexity  inherent  in  all  federa¬ 
tions  will  be  increased  by  the  fact  of 
this  federation  being  one  of  colonies. 
AlK)ve  tlieir  government,  and  vested 
with  supreme  sovereignty,  is  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Parliament  and  Queen  ;  l)elow  will 
be  that  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of 
the  provinces,  deriving  their  aj»point- 
nient  and  receiving  their  j)ay  from  the 
federal  executive.  Under  this  tertiary 
authority,  in  Canada  at  least,  there  pre¬ 
vails  an  elalMjrate  and  an  expensive,  be- : 
cjtuse  extravagant,  gradation  of  munici- 
])alities,  beginning  with  the  village  and 
ending  with  the  aggregation  of  town¬ 
ships  which  forms  the  county  munici-  ' 
pality.  A  system  of  government  so  in¬ 
tricate,  combining  the  imperial,  the 
federative,  the  local,  and  the  municipal 
element,  will,  from  its  very  nature,  be 
exceedingly  complex,  and  must  Ikj  some¬ 
thing  like  proportionately  exjiensive. 
Put  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Federation  forms  the  only  possible  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  Pritish  America  can 
now  be  united.  Lower  Canada — of 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
is  of  French  extraction — being  sensi- 1 
tively  tenacious  of  its  natioinal  distinc¬ 
tions,  with  the  peculiar  customs  and 
rights  growing  oUt  of  them,  could  not, 
from  its  dread  of  absorption,  be  induced 
to  assent  to  any  closer  form  of  union. 
Whether  some  of  the  other  provinces 
might  not  have  refu.sed  to  surrender  the 
privileges  of  local  legislation  may  also 
be  a  question ;  for  even  now  objections  ; 
are  made  by  the  opponents  of  federation  > 
that  this  scheme  exacts  too  great  a  sur¬ 
render  of  local  rights.  j 

The  relations  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  confederacy  will  apparently  differ  in 
no  resjiect  from  those  which  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  subsisting  between  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  goverament  o.f  any  col¬ 
ony  having  representative  institutions. 
The  colonists  advance  with  excessive 
timidity  to  whatever  has  the  appearance 
of  ultimate  independence,  and  they  seem 
to  be  wholly  unconscious  that  they  are 
framing  a  confederation  which  is  to  form 


a  stepping-stone  to  this  final  end.  It  is 
not  that  four  millions  of  people  might 
not  desire  inde|)endence,  if  circumstances 
as.sured  them  of  being  able  to  maintain 
it  Put  the  thoughtful  colonist,  aroused 
by  the  gigantic  war  which  is  going  on 
in  the  neighboring  republic,  finds  it 
necessary  to  look  cavefully  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  American  continent.  The 
overshadowing  predominance  of  a  single 
state  is  the  question  w’hich  th.at  war  ap- 
]>ears  to  him  to  be  about  to  decide;  for 
if  the  North  can  succeed  in  binding  once 
more  the  broken  fragments  of  the  old 
Union,  he  fears  an  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  whole  of  Northern  Ameiacji  the 
modern  and  exaggerated  reading  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  For  Pritish  America 
there  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  independ¬ 
ence.  She  must  lean  somewhere  for 
supjiort,  and  her  inclinations,  if  not  her 
interests,  lead  her  to  prefer  a  species  of 
dependence  upon  the  mother  country, 
which  shall  be  something  more,  though ' 
}>i‘rhaps  not  much  more,  than  a  national 
alliance. 

An  ardent  partisan  of  the  perfect  fed¬ 
erative  principle  might  find  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  reason  to  object  that  it 
is  not  lieing  dealt  fairly  by, ;  that  under 
the  guise  of  federation  there  lurks  a  mani¬ 
fest  desire  and  persistent  determination 
to  estiiblish  a  form  of  government  that 
will  in  effect  partake  of  nearly  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  legisl  itive  union.  The 
theory  of  the  L’^nited  States’  constitution 
is,  that  the  general  government  can  ex¬ 
ercise  such  powers  only  as  are  8j)ecially 
ilelegated  to  it  by  the  separate  Suites. 
The  Qiieliec  convention  has  attempted 
to  reverse  this  j)rinciple  by  investing  the 
confederate  legislature  with  pow'ers  over 
“all  matters  of  general  character  not 
specially  and  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  local  governments  and  legislatures.” 
Thus  the  residuum  of  unappropriated  pow¬ 
ers,  whatever  it  may  be,  goes  to  strength¬ 
en  the  influence  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Of  the  same  character  is  the 
I  right  of  the  federal  government  to  ap¬ 
point  the  local  govemore  during  jileas- 
ure.  Nor  will  the  circumstances  of  these 
functionaries  being  irremovable  for  five 
[  years,  except  for  cause,  be  much,  if  any, 
check  upon  the  centralizing  tendency; 

:  for  it  is  not  to  lie  supposed  that  the  fed- 
I  eral  government  would  want  the  inge- 
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nuity  to  have  a  decent  pretext  for  the  re-  braces  prospectively  the  entrance  into 
moval  of  an  obnoxious  governor.  In  the  union  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
addition  to  this,  the  general  govern-  Hritish  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Island, 
inent  is  to  have  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  just  as  the  articles  of  confederation  of  the 
the  local  governments.  It  is  imjmssible  the  thirteen  colonies  made  provision  for 
to  mistake  the  direction  in  which  these  the  admission  of  Canada  into  the  United 
provisions  point,  and  they  are  calculated  States  league.  These  distant  colonies  are 
to  raise  the  question  whether  there  ex-  not  parties  to  the  scheme,  and  it  is  only 
ists  the  most  perfect  conformity  ainl  stip\ilatetl  that  they  may  be  admitted  in 
good  faith  iKjtween  the  semblance  and  the  future  on  such  conditions  as  the  Co¬ 
essence  of  the  yielding  to  local  interests  lonial  Parliament  may  prescribe  and  the 
in  the  name  of  federation.  Any  attempt  Imperial  Parliament  sanction.  Pr.acti- 
of  this  nature  .at  overre.aching  would  be  cal  men  could  hardly  talk  seriously  about 
very  likely,  by  creating  dissatisfiu'tion,  to  an  extension,  at  the  present  time,  of  the 
recoil  ujK)n  the  ma,sked  .advocates  of  cen-  proposed  union  from  Newfoundland  to 
tnilization,  who,  in  the  initiatorj’  stages,  Vancouver.  Hctween  Canada  and  Hrit- 
doubtless  fl.attered  themselves  that  they  ish  Columbia  an  unsettled  wildernes.s, 
were  stealing  a  march  on  the  opposing  across  which  nins  the  great  wall  of  the 
principle.  Rocky  Mountains,  intervenes.  Without 

Tlie  two  Federative  Chambers  are  to  somethitig  like  continuous  settlements, 
be  respectively  called  the  Legisl.ative  and,  .at  any  rate,  without  other  facilities 
Council  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  for  travel  than  those  which  at  present 
•  the  formation  of  the  Legislative  Council  exist,  so  exUanlcd  an  union  is  out  of 
is  another  and  perhaps  more  excusable  the  question.  The  promises  of  coloniza- 
compixunise  of  the  fedenil  [)rinciple.  It  ti«>n  made  in  the  name  of  the  Hudson 
is  a  jieculiarity  of  the  I’^nited  States’  Ray  Company  when  it  changed  its  pro¬ 
constitution  that  every  St.ate,  gi-eat  or  ,  prietary,  seem  to  have  l)een  already  re¬ 
small,  is  equally  represented  in  the  Sen-  called.  Ad<l  to  this  the  disputtsl  owner- 
ate.  In  this  way  the  federative  equality  ship  of  territory  between  tlie  (’ompany 
of  all  the  States  is  maintained.  The  six  and  Can.ada;  the  acknowledge<l  want  of 

{wovinces  which  are  at  firat  to  form  the  means  on  the  part  of  the  proposed  Con- 
iritish  American  Confederation  are  to  be  federacy  to  o|ien  up  this  comitry  to  civi- 
represented  in  the  Legislative  Council,  liziition,  and  thehesitjition  of  Kngland  to 
not  in  their  individual  characters  but  in  move  iri  the  matter,  and  it  will  become 
three  several  groups,  of  which  the  Can-  j  impossible  to  fix  any  probable  time  at 
adas  are  to  form  one  each,  and  the  Mar-  j  which  the  extension  of  the  new  confwl- 
itime  Provinces,  exclusive  of  Newfound-  i  eration  of  British  America  to  the  Pacific 
land,  a  third.  It  may  Ihj  jKM-fectly  just  will  be  practic.ible.  Another  obstJicle 
that  neither  Newfoundland  nor  Prince  ;  may  Ik‘  cre;ite<l  by  such  action  on  the 
li^lward  Island  should  Ikj  .allowe<l  to  part  of  a  much-neglecte<l  colony  known 
stand  on  an  equal  fwrting  with  the  gre.at  iis  the  Reil  River  Settlement  as  will  re¬ 
province  of  up|>er  Canada  in  the  Legis-  i  suit  in  its  •mnexation  to  the  United  States, 
lative  Council,  but  the  dis.allowance  of  Much  discontentexistsamong  the  settlers 
this  right,  nevertheless  negatives  the  j  there  as  to  their  present  relations  with 
idea  of  that  equ:ility  which  seems  to  be-  their  sister  colonies  and  the  empire;  and 
loi^  to  a  perfect  form  of  federation.  { tlieir  proximity  to  the  American  border, 
Twenty-four  is  the  comnion  number  j  wdth  its  pushing  and  hardy  settlers, 
by  which  these  three  divisions  are  to  Ire  should  obtain  for  them  th.at  consideration 
represented  in  the  Ijegislative  Council.  |  which  the  future,  if  not  the  present,  ren- 
A  subdivision  has  been  made  for  the  j  ders  advisable. 

Maritime  Provinces,  under  which  Nova ,  The  tnode  of  appointing  the  legisl.a- 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  each  to  j  tive  councillors  8ugge.sted  some  difticul- 
have  ten  councillors,  and  Prince  Ed  w.ard  ties.  Of  the  five  existing  colonies  three 
Island  four.  Newfoundland,  which  was  |  h.ad  adhered  to  the  principle  of  Crown 
not  officially  represented  at  the  Conven-  j  nomination ;  the  other  two,  Canada  and 
tion,  is  to  ^  allowed  to  enter  the  union  Prince  Edward  Island,  had  resorted  to 
with  four  members.  The  scheme  em-  j  the  principle  of  popular  election.  The 
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delej^tes  decided  not  to  sanction  the ' 
election  by  a  popular  vote  of  both  houses 
of  the  Confederate  Lejiislature,  though 
some  among  them  advocated  the  carry¬ 
ing  the  elective  principle  to  this  extreme# 
It  wa.s  thought  that  if  both  chatiilWTs 
were  made  elective,  it  would  b#  impos¬ 
sible  long  to  restrain  the  Legislative 
Council  to  those  limits  within  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  confined ;  that  it  would 
demand  the  right  to  alter  money  bills; 
and  that  as  its  poplar  credentials  would 
be  just  as  stro^  as  those  of  the  other 
house,  the  demand  could  not  long  be 
resisted.  Besides  it  w.as  feared  th:it 
some  c4  the  overgrown  electoral  divis¬ 
ions  would  claim  a  representation  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  their  popula¬ 
tion,  and  that  as  the  principle  of  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population  w.-is  to 
be  m.ade  the  b;isis  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  might  become  impossible  to 
check  an  encroachment  which  would  do¬ 
st  n>y  every  semblance  of  federal  equality 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  Some  strange 
conditions  have  been  atUiched  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  Crown  of  legislative  council¬ 
lors.  Far  from  leaving  the  Crown  unfet¬ 
tered  in  its  choice,  the  delegates  thought 
it  essential  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
any  one  of  immature  years  to  the  dignified 
post  of  senator,  and  they  decided  that  no 
one  under  thirty  ye.ars  of  age  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  rectuving  this  mark  of  distinction. ' 
To  the  q<ialification  of  age  they  thought  fit 
to  add  one  of  property,  which  was  pLaced 
at  4,0<K)  dollars,  over  all  incumbrances, 
in  real  estate.  An  exception,  however, 
was  made  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  whei*e  the 
property  might  be  either  real  or  personal. 
Another  restriction  on  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  is  the  limiting  of  the  number  of 
councillors  to  eighty-two.  The  rea.son 
for  determining  upon  a  fi.xed  number 
was,  that  it  would  ensure  to  each  prov¬ 
ince  a  certain  proportional  representation, 
which  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  has  objected 
to  this  fixity  of  numbers,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  bring  the  legislative  m.achine- 
ry  to  a  stand-still.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  local  legislatures, 
in  adopting  the  scheme,  will  comply  with 
his  suggestions  to  alter  the  provision. 
The  legislative  Council  is  to  be  com¬ 


posed,  in  the  firsf  instance,  of  persons  se¬ 
lected  froiw  the  existing  Ioc^jI  councils — 
a  mod*  of  selection  possibly  intende<i  to 
iui»eiu“e  those  Ixslies  in  their  action  on 
the  propo.sed  scheme.  Even  the  elected 
councillors,  in  the  provinces  where  the 
elective  principle  h.as  been  adopted,  will 
for  the  most  part  be  well  enough  con¬ 
tented  with  a  change  which  relieves  them 
fram  the  cost  and  trouble  of  elections 
and  the  direct  8Uj>ervi8ion  of  constitu¬ 
ents.  Strangely  enough,  every  one  of 
the  twenty-four  councillora  for  Lower 
Canada  is  to  be  held  to  represent  a  par¬ 
ticular  electoral  division,  in  which  ho 
must  either  reside  himself  or  possess  the 
property  forming  his  qualification.  This 
anomalous  provision  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  English  mi¬ 
nority  in  that  province  a  fair  proportion 
of  representatives  in  this  chamber.  The 
introduction  of  anything  like  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  element  into  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  out  of  the  question.  In  fram¬ 
ing  the  Constitution.al  Act  of  1791  for 
Canada,  Pitt  proposed  to  establish  an 
hereditary  chaml>er ;  but  though  the  pro¬ 
vision  continued  in  force  till  within  a  few 
years,  it  was  never  acted  on  in  a  single 
instance.  A  French  traveler  remarked 
long  ago  that  the  atmosphere  of  America 
seemed  charged  with  democratic  ideas  of 
liberty.  Their  influence  is  not  confined 
to  the  gre.at  American  republic,  and  any 
attempt  to  improvise  an  aristocratic  or¬ 
der  must  prove  abortive. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadv’antages  under 
w'hich  a  new  country  lies  that  it  has  not 
a  sutficieut  number  of  men  of  leisure,  ed- 
.ucation,  and  proj>erty  to  fill  the  various 
legislative  ami  executive  positions.  The 
quality  of  the  Council  is  likely  to  l>e 
somewhat  better  for  being  selected  by 
the  Crown  in  the  manner  proposed,  than 
it  would  be  if  elected  under  a  suffrage 
so  low  as  prevails  at  present.  A  trial  of 
,  the  two  plans  in  Canada  goes  to  show 
!  this,  though  jierhaps  not  in  any  very 
striking  degree.  There  is  a  contrast  in 
the  manners  and  h.abits  of  the  two  cham¬ 
bers  in  Canada.  The  Assembly  Ls  fre¬ 
quently  violent  and  hasty;  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  is  calm,  dignified,  but  as  a 
rule  exceedingly  facile,  passing  in  an  hour 
a  measure  over  which  the  other  house 
would  wntngle  for  a  month.  The  dig- 
I  nified  indolence  and  quiet  haste  of  the 
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Legislative  Council  are  due  to  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  non-elective  membership, 
which,  in  spite  of  every  new  popular  ac¬ 
cession,  has  always  sudiced  to  fix  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  chamber.  These  quali¬ 
ties,  perhaps,  in  some  moditied  degree, 
will  be  transmitted  by  the  proposed  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
new  confederation. 

The  Confederate  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  based  on  the  sole  element  of 
|»opulation,  as  determined  every  decade 
by  the  official  census.  A  readjustment 
of  the  representation  will  take  place 
every  ten  years,  but  no  reduction  is  to 
be  made  in  the  number  of  menibei's  re¬ 
turned  by  any  section  until  its  population 
shall  have  decreased  five  per  cent  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  whole  population  of  the  un¬ 
ion.  The  word  section,  as  here  used,  is 
of  obscure  and  uncertain  meaning,  and  is 
capable  of  various  interpretations.  If  a 
constituency  be  meant,  or  any  number 
of  constituencies,  or  a  province,  it  would 
be  better  to  say  so.  To  Lower  Canada 
are  to  be  permanently  assigned  65  mem¬ 
bers,  and  each  successive  readjustment 
is  to  be  made  upon  this  stand:u'd.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  contain  194 
members,  of  whom  Upper  Canada  is  to 
send  82,  Lower  Canada  65,  Nova  Scotia 
19,  New  Brunswick  15,  Newfoundland  8, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  5.  The  num¬ 
ber  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  general  legislatui*e.  The  term 
for  which  the  House  is  to  be  elected  is 
five  years — subject,  of  course,  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  sooner  il  necessary.  This  is  a 
longer  term  by  one  year  than  tliat  for 
which  any  of  the  local  legislatures  are 
now  elected.  The  extension  of  the  par- 
Immentary  term  will  ofiTer  men  who  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  throw  away 
in  frequent  elections  in  widely-spread  j 
c<)nstituencies,  stronger  inducements  to  ' 
enter  public  life  tiiau  formerly.  All 
laws  relating  to  the  qualification  or  dis¬ 
qualification  of  members,  or  of  voters, 
now  in  force  in  the  various  provinces,  are 
to  remain  undisturbed  till  the  general  < 
legislature  can  supersede  them  by  the  | 
adoption  of  some  uniform  plan.  I 

A  federative  system  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  something  m  the  shape  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  constitution.  It  is  required  to  de-  | 
fine  many  of  the  powers  which  are  re- , 
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'  spectively  to  be  vested  in  the  general 
^  and  in  the  local  legislatures ;  and  to  do 
:  this  with  such  precision  as  to  prevent  any 
doubts  afterwards  arising  is  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  constitution.  Thirty-seven  subjects  of 
legislation  are  expres.sty  named  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  general  legislature,  and 
eighteen  only  in  connection  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  legislatures.  The  enumeration  does 
not  profess  to  be  complete  in  either  case, 
and  a  general  clause  is  added  compre¬ 
hending  all  other  subjects  of  a  geiieral 
or  private  nature,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  some  cases,  including  fisheries,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  immigration,  a  concurrent 
power  of  legislation  is  given.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  power  of  the  genenil 
government  in  respect  of  immigration  will 
be  very  much  restricted.  The  best  way 
to  attract  immigi-ants  is  to  offer  them 
free  grants  of  land.  By  the  terms  of 
union  the  several  provinces  will  retain 
the  public  lands;  so  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Crown  lands  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  at 
a  figure  disproportionate  to  their  val  ue, 
the  general  government  will  have  no  land 
to  grant.  It  seems  to  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  impossible  to  make  any  arrauae- 
ment  by  which  the  public  lands  of  Ihe 
various  provinces  should  become  vested 
in  the  general  government;  but  surely 
this  ought  not  to  have  been  a  more  dif¬ 
ficult  achievement  than  the  adjustment 
of  so  many  public  debts  of  different  rela¬ 
tive  amounts.  Whether  any  effort  was 
made  to  place  the  public  lands  under  the 
general  goverment  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  im¬ 
possible  from  the  outset. 

The  idea  of  numerical  representation 
was  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the 
North  American  republic,  as  also  that 
of  deccnuial  readjustment.  The  former 
found  favor  with  Lord  Durham  when  the 
union  of  the  tw’o  Canadas  was  proposed  ; 
but  the  Imperial  Government  shrank  from 
the  possible  consequences  of  then  ^ving 
power  to  the  French  Canadian  majority. 
It  b  easy  now  to  say  th.at  a  blunder  was 
committed;  but  it  b  very  doubtful  whether 
those  who  thus  contend  would,  if  the 
problem  of  1840  had  to  be  decide<l  anew, 
have  the  boldness  to  ciirry  that  opinion 
into  practice.  The  history  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  numerical  representation  in  Cana- 
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da  nhowB  that  it  haH  all  alon^  l)cen  treated  ger  in  the  resolution  taken  by  some  of 
as  a  question  of  immediate  interest  rather  the  governments  to  oany  the  measure 
than  of  principle.  The  Upper  Canadians  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  peo- 
who  strove  for  its  adoption  did  not  do  so  pie — this  kind  of  union,  though  often 
on  the  ground  of  its  abstract  merits,  for  mooted,  being,  in  a  parliamentary  sense, 
•  they  were  unanimous  in  repudiating  it  so  new.  In  Canada  the  Government  felt 
lon^  as  its  operation  would  have  told  strong  enough  to  carry  the  measure  with- 
against  them.  This  was  brought  to  the  out  making  any  direct  apj)eal  to  the  con¬ 
test  by  a  motion  made  by  the  lion.  L.  J.  I  stituencies,  as  the  favor  with  which  it 
Papineau,  in  1849,  for  basing  the  repre-  had  l)eeu  receivetl  by  all  political  parties 
sentation  exclusively  on  po|iulation.  At  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  strong 
that  time  Lower  Canada  had,  or  was  8uj>-  opposition  rendered  it  unnecessary.  In 
posed  to  have,  the  advanUige  in  point  of  New  Brunswick  the  Government  was  not 
population,  and  eveiy  Upper  Canadian  so, sure  of  its  ground,  and  a  general  elec- 
voted  against  the  motion.  It  was  not  tion  seemed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of 
till  after  the  census  of  1851  showed  that  success.  Unhappily,  the  result  of  a  gene- 
the  numerical  balance  was  slightly  in  ral  election  has  been  the  return  of  mem- 
their  favor,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  hers  avowedly  hostile  to  confederation, 
increase,  that  the  demand  for  “represen-  :  A  general  election,  is  avoided  in  Nova 
tation  according  to  population”  began  to  ScotLi,  and  though  the  scheme  of  con- 
be  active  in  Upper  Canad.'u  It  was  ad-  federation  is  not  made  a  Government 
vocated  .as  a  means  of  giving  a  IocaI  pre-  measure,  it  is  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
domin.ance  to  Upper  Canada  in  the  Legis-  lature  under  the  paternity  of  their  official 
lative  Assembly,  to  which  her  superior  delegates,  who  are  thought  to  Imve  suffi- 
and  increjising  numbers  seemed  to  give  cient  authority  with  their  own  parties  to 
her  some  soil  of  title.  But  the  circum-  ensure  its  adoption.  Newfoundland,  it 
stances  under  which  the  principle  is  now  is  not  doubted,  will  accord  her  sanction 
woven  into  the  confederation  scheme  to  the  mea.sure,  but  in  Prince  Edward 
may,  and  probjibly  will,  deprive  it  of  any  Island  there  is  a  likelihood  of  considera- 
such  effect.  The  predominance  of  num-  :  ble  opposition.  The  objections  urged  to 
bers  under  the  proposed  union  will  be  |  the  federative  movement  in  the  various 
against  Upper  Canada  ifshe  should  excite  colonies  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  sec- 
tlie  jealousy  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  '  tional  character.  But  there  are  others  of 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  they  may  unite  more  importance.  It  is  contended  that 
together  and  turn  again.st  her  that  very  '  the  inherent  weakness  of  federations,  as 
weapon  which  she  has  regarded  as  the  shown  both  in  Europe  and  America  in 
best  means  of  her  own  defence,  if  not  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  gives  little 
aggression  also.  The  system  of  group-  hope  of  the  long-continued  existence  of 
ing  is  well  c:ilculated  to  impress  the  Mari-  such  :m  one  as  is  now  contemplated, 
time  Provinces  with  an  idea  of  identity  But  it  must  be  considered  that  this  fede- 
of  interest,  and  may  ])o.ssess  within  it  ration  will  not  be  one  of  sovereign  and 
the  germ  of  future  sectional  strife.  The  and  independent  States.  The  general 
depnvation  of  federal  equality  iiniy  in  this  Government  as  well  :is  the  local  Legisla- 
way  be  j»roductive  of  more  mischief  than  tures  will  derive  their  authority  not  from 
it  would  h.ad  the  provinces  been  |)erniit-  a  leagtie  or  compact,  but  from  the  gre.at 
ted  naturally  to  develop  their  federal  fountain-head  of  power,  the  Imperial 
individuality.  Parliament ;  and  the  chief  executive  con- 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  com-  trol  will  be  such  as  to  counteract  decen- 
ment  on  those  features  only  of  the  scheme  tralizing  tendencies.  It  is  also  feared 
of  union  which  |)08sess  general  interest ;  that  confederation  will  hasten  the  time 
there  renniin  minor  points  which  are  w'hen  the  colonies  shall  be  separated  from 
merely  local  in  their  nature,  but  which  the  mother  country.  Any  action  of  this 
have  undoubtedly  occa8ione<l  to  the  dele- !  nature  must  proceed  from  the  colonies 

J^tes  some  trouble  in  their  elucidation.  '  themselves,  as  it  is  neither  the  interest 
t  is  yet  to  be  decide*!  whether  the  scheme  |  nor  desire  of  England  to  terminate  p  e- 
in  its  fullness  shall  be  put  into  o|>eration.  i  maturely  a  connection  so  necessary,  at 
'riiere  was  much  !x>ldness  and  much  dan-  ]  least  at  present,  to  the  welfare  of  an  im- 
New  Sekies — Vol.  II.,  No.  2.  lU 
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^lortant  portion  of  the  empire.  The 
growth  of  a  lusty  |K)wer  on  their  border 
may  perhaps  lead  the  United  States  to 
regard  it  with  greater  jealousy  than  they 
would  disunited  j>rovinee8;  hence,  it  is 
said  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended 
on  this  score.  Granting  this  to  be  the 
case,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  isolated  colpnies  are  prizes, 
which,  if  not  as  tempting,  would  at  least 
be  more  easily  acquired  by  the  UnittMl 
States  than  a  compact  confederacy.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Confederation, 
with  its  widely-extended  frontier,  at 
many  points  diftieult  or  incajwible  of  de¬ 
fence,  can  at  ont«  stand  alone.  What 
England  should  do  for  them,  and  u  hat 
the  colonies  ought  to  do  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  are  questions  much  debated.  The 
ideas  of  the  colonists  are  not  very  ambi¬ 
tious  on  the  point  of  militai-j’  expenditure, 
for  they,  set  out  with  the  notion  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars  a  year  is  all  they  can  afford. 
This  sura  will  doubtless  expand  with 
their  resources,  or  under  the  jtressure  of 
necessity.  At  present  the  colonists  are 
tinn  in  their  determination  to  preserve 
their  eonnec*tion  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  i®  scarcely  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  drag  into  tlieir  Union 
ail  unwilling  population  on  their  north¬ 
ern  boundary.  They  would  be  virtually 
placing  tlieir  republic  lietween  two  fires. 
As  it  is,  they  will  have  trouble  enough 
iwith  the  Southern  States  for  a  long  time 
'to  come.  Although  there  are  many  oli- 
staclts  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  the 
projiosed  Confederacy,  yet  when,  as  in 
the  pnsent  case,  these  are  clearly  jier- 
ceived  and  calmly  weighed,  they  cease  to 
-be  hindrances  which  need  excite  appre- 
liension.  With  the  men  of  education, 
intellect,  experience,  and  position  among 
the  colonists  nearly  unanimous  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  proposed  scheme,  with  the 
Home  Government  cordially  assenting 
to  it,  and  prepared  heartily  to  cooperate 
in  giving  it  the  force  of  law,  with  Parlia- 
.meiit  almost  pledged  before-hand  to  re- 
,gard  it  with  especial  favor,  there  is  no 
rashness  in  concluding  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  great  British  power  on  the 
.American  continent  has  ceased  to  be  the 
glorious  vision  of  a  remote  future,  and 
will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  the  present 
generation. 


[Concluded  from  pngc  57  ] 

TAINE-S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

With  Shakspeare  M.  Taine  closes  his 
histoi-y  of  the  “  Pagan”  period,  and  de¬ 
votes  a  more  interesting  chapter  to  the 
Christian  reviv.al.  He  judges  the  Kefor- 
mation  and  the  Protestant  faith  in  so 
just  ami  liberal  a  spirit,  that  we  are  sorry 
again  to  dissent  from  his  historic  the¬ 
ories.  W e  have  already  taken  exception 
to  his  tht*ory  of  a  [lagaii  revival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  we  should  have  tenned 
Protestant;  but  he  maintains  that  Pa¬ 
ganism  and  Protestantism  were  flowing 
together,  like  two  streams — the  one  giv¬ 
ing  an  inqiulse  to  the  {loetry,  the  drama, 
and  the  tastes  of  the  secular  world,  and 
the  other  a  new  du-ection  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  pious,  and  to  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  divines  and  moralists.  The 
drama  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  were 
pagan  ;  the  sermons  of  Latimer  and  the 
writings  of  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
were  Protestant  It  was  not  until  Pu- 
rihinism  was  prevailing  over  the  more 
nio<lerate  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  giving  a  color  to  the  literature 
of  the  age,  that  he  recognizes  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  revival — a 
period  marked  by  the  writings  of  Bun- 
yan  and  Milton.  We  bold,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Christian  revival  is  to  l)e 
dated  from  the  lieformation,  and  that 
Puritanism  was  but  a  phase  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  faith,  like  Methodism  in  later 
times.  We  see  nothing  p.agan  in  Shak- 
sjjcare  becimse  his  plays  were  not  hom¬ 
ilies  in  blank  verse.  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  world  of  thought  for 
dramatists  and  divines,  without  encroach¬ 
ing  ujion  the  pro{»er  domain  of  each  other. 

We  desire  further  to  protest  against 
his  theory  of  the  lieformation  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  He  had  already 
■  statiai  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  pre- 
disjiosed  by  race  and  climate  for  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity ;  and  the  same 
causes  made  them  Protestants  and  Puri¬ 
tans.  Their  heavy  and  gloomy  temper¬ 
aments,  their  sky  ileluged  with  rain  or 
blackened  with  clouds,  and  their  too 
solid  food,  discouraged  outward  worship 
,  ■ — the  idolatry  of  form  luid  color, — and 
turning  tlieii-  thoughts  inwards,  devel- 
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oped  their  conscience  and  sentiments  of 
devotion.  We  would  observe,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  if  Englishmen  are  so  gloomy 
and  impassive  to  outward  beauty  as  he 
paints  them,  they  could  not  have  been 
in8[»ired  by  the  p.agnnism  of  Southern 
rac*es.  Ilis  two  theories  are  scarcely 
consistent  That,  however,  is  of  small 
motnent ;  but  this  materialist  theory  of 
Protestantism  is  at  once  a  sneer  at  our 
nation,  a  cynical  sarcasm  u|)on  our  faith, 
and  a  denial  of  spiritmal  and  mor:il  causes 
in  the  religious  regeneration  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  We  must  wholly  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  it  as  an  exam[)le  of  the 
science  of  history. 

Passing  over  his  criticism  upon  the 
“  Pilgrim's  Progress,”  to  which  he  has 
devoteii  more  study  than  we  should  have 
conceivcHl  possible  in  a  Frenchman,  we 
come  to  one  of  his  haj)piest  chapters,  on 
the  life  an«l  writings  of  Milton.  A  Iciirned 
scholar,  an  earnest  thinker,  a  stern  Puri¬ 
tan,  a  fierce  llepublican,  and  a  sublime 
poet,  Milton  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
Shak8j)e.are.  “He  wrote  not  from  im¬ 
pulse,  and  the  diretit  imi)ression  of  facts, 
but  .as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philosopher, 
learnedly,  with  the  .ai<l  of  books,  per¬ 
ceiving  objects  as  much  through  fonner 
writings  as  in  themselves,  ad(ling  to  his 
own  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  others, 
taking  up  and  re<*asting  their  inventions, 
like  an  artist  who  .adtls  and  multiplies 
ornaments  and  jeweler’s  work  upon  a 
diadem  aliavnly  clnised  by  the  hands  of 
twenty  gravers.”  •  “  It  was  not  life  th.at 

he  felt,  like  the  m.asters  of  the  revival, 
but  grandeur  after  the  fashion  of  .^schy- 
lus  and  the  Hebrew  jwophets.”  And 
this  grandeur  was  never  .absent  from  him: 
it  is  conspicuous  alike  in  his  poetry  and 
in  his  prose.  The  gre.at,  w’ise,  earnest, 
and  religious  spirit  of  the  poet  bre.athes 
through  all  his  works.  Wlnitever  ch,ar- 
acter  he  draws — be  it  Jehovah  or  Satan, 
Adam  or  the  Archangel — it  is  ever  Mil- 
ton  himself  who  speaks;  there  is  no 
dramatic  impersonation  of  other  minds; 
the  moralist  and  PuritJin  is  never  w'holly 
lost  in  the  poet. 

This  ch.aracteristic  of  Milton  is  illus- 
tnated  by  M.  Taine's  criticism  of  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  in  nearly  the  following  terms: 
The  poet  recounts  the  exploits  of  God, 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  3tJ5. 


like  those  of  Cromwell,  in  a  grave  and 
'  sustained  tone,  more  like  a  preacher  than 
!  a  poet,  and  without  any  of  the  exaltation 
’  of  the  ancient  Psalmists  and  Apostles. 

I  The  logician  and  the  student  has  written 
'  a  metaphysical  poem,  in  which  he  makes 
!  correct  and  solemn  discourses,  and  noth- 
1  ing  more ;  his  personages  are  harangues. 
Adam  and  Eve  be.ar  no  resemblance  to 
the  first  p<air,  but  talk  like  any  exem- 
!  plary  couple  in  his  own  time,  such  .as 
'  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This 
i  Adam  had  passed  through  England  be- 
I  fore  he  entei’ed  Panodise,  where  he  had 
j  learned  respect.ability,  and  studied  moral 
dissertations.  Before  he  had  ta.ste<l  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  he  discoursed 
like  a  bachelor  of  arts,  head  of  a  family, 

'  elector  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  w.as  enough  to  send  poor 
Eve  to  sleep!  An  angel  p.ays  the  p.air  a 
visit,  when  Eve  shows  hei’self  a  thorough 
English  housewife,  ])rep.aring  the  meal, 
i  .and  retiring  after  dinner,  to  let  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  talk  |>olitics.  The  Heaven  of 
Milton  is  a  Whitehall  of  embroidered 
v.alets ;  Jehovah  is  but  an  earthly  king, 
addicted  to  theology,  like  James  I., 

:  whose  counsellors  deserve  to  be  well 
I  paid  for  listening  to  his  discourses.  *  The 
battles  of  .lehovah  and  Satan  are  told 
like  the  b.attles  of  Charles  and  Cromwell. 

1  “  What  is  most  beautiful  in  this  Par.v 
dise,  is  Hell ;  and  in  this  history  of  God, 
the  first  p.art  is  that  of  the  Devil.”  * 
This  criticism  on  “  Paradise  Lost,”  has 
the  drollery  of  a  caricature,  but  wh.at  an 
infinite  distance  lies  between  the  grave 
and  sublime  poet  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England  and  the  flippancy  of  a  mod¬ 
em  critic  of  the  P:irisian  school !  After 
this  display  of  M.  Taine's  literary  judg¬ 
ment,  our  readera  will  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  le.arn  that  in  his  fourth  volume 
he  demonstrates  that  Alfi’ed  de  Musset 
is  a  much  greater  poet  than  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson  ! 

But  we  must  revert  to  the  cLossical  age 
of  English  literattire.  There  was  little, 
indeed,  of  the  classical  in  society,  in  art, 
or  in  literature,  immediately  after  the 
Restoration.  The  dull  and  joyless  rule 


•  “  Ce  qu’il  y  8  de  pins  bean  dans  ce  paradis, 
c’egt  I'enfer,  et  dans  cette  hi»toire  do  Dieu  le 
premier  role  est  an  diable.”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  31*- 
423.) 
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of  the  Puritans  liad  caused  a  wild  reac-  M.  Tainc,  we  should  argue  that  the  great 
tion.  The  Puritans  had  led  the  way  to  body  of  tlie|)eople  had  never  lost  their  ino- 
orgies;  fanatics  had  discredited  virtue ;!  ral  sense  :  but,  whether  Puritan  or  lioyal- 
and  never  had  society  been  so  corrupt. '  ist.  Mere  beyond  the  infection  of  the  Court 
31.  Taine  illustrates  the  change  by  com-  ■  and  Cavaliers.  When  the  first  excesses 
])aring  the  noble  ])ortraits  of  Vandyck  of  the  reaction  had  subsided,  and  the  na- 
with  the  meretricious  forms  of  Sir  Peter  ;  tion  M’as  recovering  its  free  and  manly 
Ively.  The  licentious  spirit  of  the  court,  tone,  the  taste  of  men  of  letters,  refined 
the  stage,  and  the  poetry  of  this  age  is  by  the  studies  and  examples  of  previous 
but  too  M'ell  knoM’ii :  need  M'e  say  that  it  is  generations,  regained  its  juscendancy  over 
exposed  con  awerc  by  31 .  Taine  f  French  tl»e  accidental  corruption  of  tlie  time, 
vice,  we  are  told,  is  more  refined  and  But,  whatever  the  causes,  a  purer  taste 
elegant  than  English  vice,  and  for  that  began  to  shoM’  itself,  M-hich  eventually 
reason  no  doubt  Charles  II.  imjMjrted  it !  introduced  the  classical  age  of  Engli.sh 
from  France  with  his  mistresses.  “The  literature. 


French  character  is  like  French  M’ine,  it 
makes  people  neither  brutal,  mischievous, 
nor  melancholy.”  “  Quite  the  reverse 
in  England.  If  one  scratches  the  mond- 
ity,  which  serves  as  a  cover,  the  brute 
.appears  in  all  its  violence  and  ugliness.” 
Perhaps,  in  some  future  essay,  31.  Taine 
will  explain  the  causes  M-hich  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  France,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
a  literature  the  most  co.arse  in  Europe,  and  i 
under  Napoleon  III.  a  cynical  profligacy  ! 
of  manner  which  revives  the  traditions  of 
the  Claudian  house.  In  the  meantime, 
while  deploring  the  license  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  we  rejoice  that  its  revival  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
England. 

Our  critic  sees  no  M'it  in  “  Butler’s 
Hudibras  nothing  but  coarseness  and 
vulgai-ity  in  the  earliei-  comedies  of  Di-y- 
den.  But  a  more  correct  taste  M-.-issoon 
to  prevail  over  the  licentious  extravagan¬ 
ces  of  Rochester  and  Wycherley.  Its  , 
groM-th  was  due,  accc»rding  to  31.  Taine,  | 
to  the  influence  of  men  of  the  M  orld,  | 
trained  at  Court  and  in  goo<l  society,  to  i 
convers.ation,  urbanity,  and  the  arts  ofj 
pleasing.  He  apjie:u-8  to  us  to  overesti- ' 
mate  the  influence  of  society  upon  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  must  be  lx>rne  in  mind  that 
at  this  j>eriod,  the  examjde  of  the  Court 
tended  to  corrupt  rather  than  to  refine  ' 
the  taste  of  society.  The  C’ourt  and 
nobles  were  profligate  ;  and  M  riters  M-ho 
l>andered  to  their  license  debased  their 
iK)ble  art ;  but  the  classical  taste  of  Spen¬ 
ser,  Sidney,  and  Ben  Jonson  could  not 
have  been  lost  upon  the  educated  minds 
of  the  Restoration.  3Vho  so  classical  as 
Milton  himself,  whom  31.  Taine  takes  .as 
an  example  of  the  religious  revival ! 
Instead  of  accepting  the  explanations  ofj 


Among  the  earliest  examples  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  taste  M'as  Sir  3V’^.  Temple,  a  diplo¬ 
matist  and  nian  of  the  M’orld,  wl\o,  says 
our  author,  kneM-  how  to  “obtain  all  the 
croM-ns  resene<l  for  science,  for  patriot¬ 
ism,  for  virtue,  and  for  genius,  without 
having  much  science,  patriotism,  genius, 
or  virtue.”  But  Di-j’den  M-as  the  true 
founder  of  the  clas.sical  school  of  English 
M'liters.  He  had  been  tempted  to  the 
stage,  for  M  hich  he  confessed  his  “  genius 
never  much  inclined  him  ;”  and  he  avow¬ 
ed  his  repentance  for  many  excesses  into 
M'hich  the  spirit  of  tlie  time  had  l»etray- 
cd  him.  But  as  a  poet  he  displayed  a 
cultivated  taste,  and  a  finished  eleg-ance 
i  of  versification  M-hich  had  never  yet  been 
approached  ;  and  as  a  prose  M-riter,  a  style 
at  once  vigorous,  studied,  and  ornate. 
In  iMjetry  he  M-as  the  forerunner  of  Poj)e  ; 

I  and  in  prose  of  Addison  and  Swill.  To 
his  merits  31.  Taine  does  scant  justice  : 
his  plays  suggest  compaiisons  M'ith  the 
French  drama,  alu  ays  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter,  in  taste,  refinement,  and 
philosophy  :  his  jKjetry  M-as  nearly  j)ro.se, 
rendered  more  forcible  by  the  arts  and 
fonn  of  verse  :  his  prose  M-.a8  M'ithout  in¬ 
vention  or  depth  of  thought,  and  never 
rising  above  the  ephemeral  controversies 
of  sects  and  factions.  A  French  author 
who  had  ser\-ed  as  a  model  for  the  most 
elegant  and  finished  w'riters  of  his  own 
country  w-ould  have  fai-ed  better  at  the 
hiinds  of  31.  Taine  ;  and  we  are  not  afniid 
that  the  fame  of  Hryden  Mill  suffer 
from  the  dispamgement  of  his  French 
critic.* 

Quitting  criticism,  for  a  time,  31.  Taine 
again  becomes  historical,  and  traces  the 
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moral  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  lie  describes  with  exultation  the 
brutality  of  the  English  people,  their 
passion  for  gin,  their  riots ;  the  corruption 
of  statesmen  and  senators ;  the  profligacy 
and  infidelity  of  private  society.  These 
evils,  however,  were  gradually  reformed 
by  means  characteristically  English.  The 
civilization  ofF'rance  wa.s  accomplished 
by  conversation  :  that  clever  race  had 
merely  to  talk  in  order  to  acquire  wis¬ 
dom  and  refinement :  science  and  theo¬ 
logy  were  taught  by  epigram :  philoso- 
))hy  and  law  by  wit.  How  diflerent  was 
the  lot  of  the  dull  heavy  unsocial  Eng- 
ish !  They  were  naturally  serious,  re¬ 
flective,  and  sad :  they  rarely  cared  to 
tilk  ;  and  when  they  did,  their  talk  was 
tedious.  Hence  to  escape  their  sworn 
foe  ennui,  and  to  8.atisfy  their  love  of  ac¬ 
tion,  they  rushed  into  associations,  sects, 
pre.achings,  and  controversies.  They  were 
civili'.ed  by  Protestantism,  as  Franco  by  j 
conversation.  Th.at  faith  was  congeni.al  i 
to  their  race  ;  all  cl.asses  read  the  Bible,  j 
from  the  squire — breeder  of  beasts, —  ■ 
who  only  know  how  to  “  shout,  drink,  i 
and  leap  his  horse  over  five-barred  gates,”  '< 
to  the  “  bumpkin  who  grinned  through  , 
a  horse-collar  “  all  these  uncultivate<l 
souls,  plunged  in  j)hysic^al  life,  received 
thus  their  religion  and  their  moral  life.”  ! 
Their  preachers,  too,  were  truly  English  :  I 
they  were  jiious  and  learned,  but,  oh !  so  1 
dull  and  tedious  :  so  unlike  the  courtly  ! 
French  preachers,  academicians,  fine  talk¬ 
ers  !  From  Chillingworth  to  Paley  one  | 
can  not  help  vawning  oven  their  sermons! 
We  cannot  pause  to  repel  the  injustice  of 
this  criticism,  to  such  men  as  Barrow, 
South,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Suffice  it  to  : 
say — wh.atever  the  literary  merits  of  our  ' 
preachers — let  them  be  judged  by  their 
works  :  they  made  a  religious  and  a  mor¬ 
al  people  while  their  sprightlier  and 
more  elegant  rivals  suffered  their  flocks 
to  drift  into  infidelity.  The  former 
preached  like  pious  and  earnest  men,  and 
some  were  no  less  eloquent  than  earnest: 
the  latter  preached  like  men  of  the  world, 
who  said  fine  things  concerning  religion, 
just  as  they  said  fine  things  al)Out  poetry 
:ind  art.  In  England,  divines  preiiched 
stirring  sermons  to  devout  spirits ;  in 
France,  they  addressed  elegant  discour¬ 
ses  to  listeners  frivolous  in  feeling,  and 
fastidious  in  taste. 


Meanwhile  a  political  reformation  was 
advancing  in  England.  The  people  were 
asserting  their  rights  and  lilwrties  ;  and 
freedom  revived  the  eloquence  of  the 
Greek  agora  and  the  Roman  forum. 
M.  Taine  appreciates  our  great  orators, 
and  is  disposed  to  do  them  justice  ;  but 
he  discovers  that  their  reasoning  lacks 
“  that  fine  deduction — Greek  or  French 
— which  has  never  found  a  place  among 
German  nations,”  who  study  Cic«ro  in 
vain.  W e  are  content  that  English  and 
French  oratory  be  ju<lge<l,  like  English 
and  French  preaching,  by  their  respect¬ 
ive  fruits :  the  one  has  secured  liberty 
and  good  government :  the  other  has 
precipitated  revolutions,  and  rivited  ab¬ 
solutism  upon  a  gre;it  i)eople.  On  re¬ 
viewing  the  civilization  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  during  the  last  century,  it  strikes 
us  that  the  clever  French  talkers  had  not 
the  best  of  it.* 

M.  Taine  next  dwells  upon  Addison 
and  Steele  as  two  examples  of  English 
civilization  :  the  one  a  model  of  the  most 
solid  English  qualities,  perfected  by  con¬ 
tinental  cultivation;  the  others,  of  the  most 
fierce  English  instincts,  let  loose  with¬ 
out  restraint.  Addison  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  favorite  witli  our  critic  ;  for  he 
excelled  in  conversation,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Roman  j)oetry,  and  im- 
jiroved  his  manners  in  the  j:)olitical  so¬ 
ciety  of  Paris,  and  by  foreign  travel.  If 
his  range  of  study  was  two  much  limited 
to  the  Latin  poets,  this  concentration,  in 
leaving  him  less  strong,  rendered  him 
more  delicate  and  elegant,  and  enablc<I 
him  to  |»erfect  his  owni  language.  Nor 
w.as  it  merely  as  a  scholar  and  man  of 
letters  that  ho  was  conversant  with  so¬ 
ciety  ;  as  a  st.atesnnm  he  gainetl  an  in¬ 
sight  into  j)ublic  affiirs,  and  lx‘came 
familiar  with  men  of  business.  In  every 
relation  of  life  a  charm  was  added  to  his 
polished  manuera  by  his  gentle  and  amia¬ 
ble  disposition.  His  virtues  were  no  less 
conspicuous  in  his  writings,  which  incui- 
cateil  morality,  and  aimed  at  the  im¬ 
provement  of  society.  Ilis  essays  are 
among  the  classics  of  our  language  ;  but 
M.  Taine  calls  him  a  lay  preacher,  and 

•  The  converse  of  M.  Taine’s  paradox  has  liocn 
mantained,  with  great  ability  and  truth,  by  M. 

I  Gome'lis  de  Witt  in  a  volume  deaigneil  to  contrast 
'  the  moral  and  social  life  of  England  with  that  of 
i  France, 
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asks  what  success  a  gazette  of  sermons, 
like  the  “  Sj^ectator,”  would  have  had  in 
Fi-ance.  Alter  six  lines  of  his  moralizing, 
a  Frenchman  would  have  gone  out  into 
the  street  to  take  the  air.  What  then  is 
the  secret  of  the  great  popularity  of  his 
essays  in  England  1  “  lie  was  ]>owerful 

because  he  was  commonplace,  and  useful 
because  he  was  nairow.”  lie  made  mo¬ 
rality  a  matter  of  cold  calculation  and 
statistics,  by  the  side  of  honor  and  duty; 
and  this  is  prcisely  the  morality  of  the 
English — “  a  kind  of  commercial  goo<l 
sense  applieti  to  the  interests  of  the  soul.” 
Moreover,  the  dull  English  delight  in 
sermons,  to  which  they  will  listen  for 
three  hours  at  a  sitting;  they  do  not 
give  way  to  laughter,  but  seek  gi-ave  and 
silent  amusements,  and  c.an  endui-e  any 
amount  of  boredom.  After  the  sneers  at 
Addison  and  his  countrymen,  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  bixuight  morality  into  fashion, 
and  that  his  writings  form  a  pure  source 
of  the  classical  style.  At  the  same  time, 
his  studied  elegance  jiroduced  coldness 
and  monotony.  It  was  the  fault  of  his 
school  to  prefer  method  to  striking  truths 
and  invention;  to  think  more  of  the 
manner  of  saying  a  thing  than  of  the 
thing  itself  “They  reduce  genius  to 
eloquence,  poetrj’  to  discourse,  the  dranta 
to  dialogue.”  For  an  Englishman,  Ad¬ 
dison  was  a  high  example  of  the  classical 
school ;  but  it  was  in  France  that  the  clas¬ 
sical  age  attained  its  perfection,  and  by 
the  side  of  Montesquieu  he  was  but  half 
polished.  In  short,  Addison  was  jmst 
French  enough,  in  his  tastes  and  style, 
to  lose  his  vigor  without  escaping  his 
English  dulness ;  but  not  F rench  enough 
to  excel  in  the  highest  refinements  of  his 
art*  Who  shall  hoj)e  to  please  M.  I 
Taine  t  lie  decries  Dryden,  the  founder 
of  classical  j>oetry,  and  Addison,  the 
founder  of  classical  prose.  If  Addison 
was  not  a  profound  thinker,  is  it  not 
enough  that  be  was  the  most  elegant 
writer  of  his  age,  and  that  he  labor^  to 
elevate  the  morality  and  taste  of  his 
countrymen  T  To  be  great  in  all  things, 
a  M’riter  must  be  born  in  Paris. 

A  proneness  to  write  sermons  was  not 
among  the  faults  of  Swift  ;  he  was  not 
given  to  moralizing,  but  wielded  his 
caustic  pen  with  teirible  effect  agmnst  j 


his  political  fot^s.  Will  this  projiitiate 
M.  Taine  ?  Far  from  it  An  argument 
to  lie  literary,  should  be  foumled,  he 
thinks,  u|»on  universal  truths  and  ab¬ 
solute  justice,  and  not  u|)on  the  interests 
of  partit*s.  Having  derided  Addison’s 
“  Spectator”  as  a  gazette  of  sermons, 
he  can  8t‘e  little  merit  in  Swift’s  “  Ex¬ 
aminer”  liecause  it  avoided  jireaching. 
in  both  ca.ses  he  is  equally  unjust :  a 
grave  distmssion  of  princijtles  Mas  a})- 
propriate  to  the  moral  essays  of  Addison, 
l)ut  M'ould  have  lieen  wholy  out  of  place 
in  the  j»artisan  writings  of  Swift.  Who 
w  ould  have  read  the  “Examiner”  and  the 
“  Drapier’s  Letters”  if  they  had  been  ab¬ 
stract  political  disquisitions  instead  ofsiw- 
casm  and  invective  ?  Swift  M'as  lashing 
men  with  a  scourge — not  measuring 
them  with  rule  and  comjiass.  Here,  at 
least,  M.  Taine  can  not  complain  of  any 
w  ant  of  force  and  fire  in  the  writer  :  na¬ 
ture  was  not  enfeebled  by  classical  art. 
He  was  a  powerful  prose  w’riter;  but 
in  his  verse,  “  what  is  most  wanting  is 
poetry.”  Wit  abounds  in  his  neat  com- 

Itact  verses  ;  “  but  compared  to  our  La 
"■ontaine,  it  is  wine  turned  into  vinegar.” 
It  is  one  of  the  canons  of  M.  Taine’s 
criticism  that  every  English  writer  is 
surpassed,  in  his  particular  line,  by  a 
more  fortunate  countryman  of  his  own.* 
We  now  come  to  the  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  close  obser¬ 
vers  of  mankind  and  moralists  painted 
real  life,  described  representative  char¬ 
acters,  and  adorued  their  tales  with  prac¬ 
tical  morals.  Their  w'ritings  serve  at 
once  as  illustnations  of  English  literature 
and  of  English  society.  In  neither  as- 
]»ect  is  the  picture  very  flattering.  De 
Foe  was  the  first  of  this  school,  whose 
fame  mainly  rests  u|)on  “  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe.”  This  M'onderful  fiction  more  closely 
resembles  a  faithful  uarative  of  facts  than 
any  tale  ever  writen.  Here  lies  the  true 
art  of  the  w'riter ;  everthing  seems  real — 
the  island,  the  shipwrecked  seamen,  his 
log  hut,  his  canoe,  and  his  man  Friday. 
But,  according  to  M.  Taine,  this  is  mere 
want  of  art ;  De  Foe  being  a  tedious 
person  who  wTote  fiction  as  he  wrote  his¬ 
tory — in  wearisome  detail.  By  a  lucky 
accident,  however,  this  mental  defect  in 
the  author  became  a  ]>rofound  ait,  and 
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rendered  the  illusion  of  his  narrative 
more  complete.  A  Frenchman  might 
have  written  a  more  imaginative  tale,  ac¬ 
cording  to  juster  principles  of  art,  but 
W’ould  it  have  been  as  real  and  life-like  as 
the  “  Kobinson  Cmsoe”  of  De  Foet  It 
might  have  met  with  more  favor  from  M. 
Taine,  but  would  it  have  been  the  house¬ 
hold  book  of  millions  of  readers  ? 

liichardson  h:i8  lofig  ce:»se<i  to  be  a 
favorite  with  English  readers,  and  is  fair 
game  for  M.  Taine.  “  Pamela”  is  a 
sermon  disguised  as  a  romance  ;  and  the 
heroine  a  ]>ortrait  of  the  English  wife — 
housekeeping  and  sUiy-at-home,  studious 
and  obedient,  loving  and  pious;  very 
good,  but  noi  in  the  least  interesting  or 
puiuantt.  In  Lovelace  he  sees  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  selfishness  and  cnielty  of 
Englishmen  of  jdeasure.  “In  France 
ntkes  are  but  naughty  fellows,  in  England 
they  are  villains.*  Sir  Charles  Gnindison 
is  irreproachable  ;  “  his  conscience  and 
his  wig  are  spotless.  Amen!  He  must 
be  canonized  and  stuffed  I”  As  for  Kich- 
anlson  himself,  “  we  see  the  preacher,  in 
a  black  gown,  come  snufflingly  out  of 
the  worldly  garb  which  he  had  assumed 
for  an  hour,  and  are  not  pleased  with  the 

deception.  ”t 

Fielding  is  made  of  different  stuff — 
vigorous,  sanguine,  full  of  good  humor 
and  animal  spirits.  He  paints  pa.ssion, 
and  nature,  and  English  character  to  the 
life.  Squire  W estern  is  the  very  type  of 
an  English  country  gentleman — a  char¬ 
acter  “  hardened  and  fevered  by  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  his  race,  by  the  wildness  of  the 
country,  bv  violent  exercises,  by  excess 
of  heavy  rood  and  strong  drinks,  and 
choke-full  of  pride  and  of  English  and 
rustic  prejudices.”  Here  we  have  not 
only  the  Squire  Western  of  fiction,  but  a 
life-like  picture  of  the  true  English  squire. 
Tom  Jones,  with  his  coarse  vigor,  his 
strong  jttissions  and  generous  failings, 
is  another  genuine  Englishman.  “  The 
man,  such  as  you  conceive  him,  is  a  good 
buffalo,  and  is  perhaps  the  veiy  hero  re¬ 
quired  by  a  people  which  calls  itself  John 
Bull,  Jean  Taureau.”  “Amelia  is  the 
perfect  English  wife,  excelling  in  cook¬ 
ery,  so  devoted  to  her  husband  as  to  par¬ 
don  his  accidental  infidelities,  andalw'ays 

*  “  Les  debauches  chei  nous  ne  Hont  que  des 
droles :  iv*  its  sont  des  scelcrats.  ’’  Y ul.  iii.  p.  21)4. 

f  Vol.  iii.  p.  302. 


as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords.”J  Such  are  the  English  painted 
by  themselves. 

Smollett,  wanting  the  geniality  of 
Fielding  and  the  strictness  of  Ilichard- 
son,  draws  his  characters  flatly  and  pro¬ 
saically,  without  genius  to  enliven  or 
ennoble  them.  His  lieroes  .are  sensu.al, 
cruel,  and  brutal ;  his  incidents  are  crime, 
outrage,  and  misery  in  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  forms.  This  is  hard  enough  upon 
|)oor  Smollett :  but  he  was  not  left  with¬ 
out  excuse.  “  His  public  is  on  a  level 
with  his  energy  and  coarseness  ;  and  to 
stir  such  nerves,  a  writer  can  not  strike 
too  hard.”  If  Smollett  erred,  the  rude 
EnglLsh  race  must  share  the  blame.§ 

Sterne's  humor  and  et*centricities  were 
all  his  own  ;  and  if  he  “  whined  over  a 
dead  donkey  and  deserted  his  living 
mother,”  we  are  glad  to  find  that  so 
whimsical  a  vein  of  sentiment  is  not  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  })eculiaritie8  in  the  English 
r.a'be  and  climate.  Goldsmith’s  “  Vicar 
of  Wakefield”  receives  a  fur  tribute  of 
praise  as  uniting  and  harmonizing,  in  a 
single  j)er8on,  the  be.st -traifa  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  morals  of  his  time  and  country. 
“  Protestant  and  English  virtue  has  not 
formed  a  finer  model.”  But  the  rare  lit¬ 
erary  merits  of  the  work  are  undervalued, 
when  it  is  compared  wdth  a  homely  Flem¬ 
ish  picture.  It  has  a  higher  art,  a  more 
refine<i  portraiture,  and  nobler  sentiments 
than  the  w’orks  of  any  master  of  that 
school.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  English 
literature ;  and  we  can  not  allow  Gold¬ 
smith  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
Terburg  and  Mieris. 

Dr.  Johnson  affords  another  oportunity 
of  decrying  English  literature  and  Eng¬ 
lish  manners.  We  all  know  that  in  habits 
and  manners  he  was  a  bear ;  but  his  rude¬ 
ness,  his  dirt,  and  gluttony  were  borne 
for  the  sake  of  his  talents.  Conceive 
this  man,  says  M.  Taine,  transported  into 
the  elegant  salons  of  Paris  ;  “  the  vi¬ 

olence  of  such  a  contrast  will  mark  better 
than  any  reasoning,  the  predilections  of 
the  English  mind.”  And  thus  because  a 
man  of  genius  and  virtue  was  respected, 
notwithsmuding  his  eccentricities  and  ill- 
breeding,  English  society  is  supposed  to 
be  wanting  in  refinement.  The  poor 
Doctor  receives  no  quarter  ;  his  person 


J  Vol.  iii.  pp.  316,  318.  §  VoL  iii.  p,  330. 
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and  habits  are  caricatiired,  and  his 
writings  disparaged.  True  that  classical 
prose  attained  perfection  with  him,  as 
c1assic.al  |>oetry  with  Pope ;  art  could  not 
be  more  finished,  nor  nature  suffer  greater 
violence.  His  truths  are  too  true ;  we 
know  beforehand  all  his  precepts  by  heart, 
.and  we  yawn  over  them.  What  could 
have  made  him  popular?  asks  our  French¬ 
man  in  astonishment.  The  answer  is  ready 
— the  English  love  sermons,  .and  John¬ 
son’s  essays  are  sermons ;  it  is  because 
they  are  heavy  and  insipid  th.at  the  na¬ 
tional  taste  accommodates  itself  to  them. 
W  e  can  now  understand  why  the  English 
“accept  as  a  favorite  and  receive  as  a 
philosopher  the  respectable  and  insu])- 
portable  SamuelJohnson.”  There  were, 
however,  other  qualities  in  Dr.  Johnson 
which  it  is  fortunate  for  M.  Taine  that 
he  did  not  personally  encounter.  The 
vigorous  common  sense  of  th.at  h.ar«ihe.ad- 
ed  reiisoner  would  have  torn  to  shre<ls 
fantastic  theories  on  the  origin  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  a  single  blow’  from  his 
fist  generally  sufficed  to  crush  a  coxcomb. 

The  poets  of  the  classical  school  are 
next  pas.sed  in  review’ ;  and  foremost 
among  them  stands  Po|)e.  No  English 
writer  had  so  much  of  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  a  French  poet  Ilis  thoughts 
were  marshaled  in  the  justest  order ;  no 
logicim  of  Latin  race  could  have  ar- 
lange*!  them  better  ;  his  style  was  com¬ 
pact  and  ej>igramm.atic.al ;  his  taste  correct; 
his  verse  elegant,  finished,  and  musical. 
Will  these  merits  propitiate  M.  Taine, 
who  has  censured  the  want  of  them  in 
other  writers?  Far  from  it  Pope  is 
cruelly  handled ;  his  jierson  and  tem|)er 
are  caricatured  as  grossly  as  those  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  and  his  very  accomplishments 
are  turned  against  him.  He  did  not 
write  l)ecau8e  he  thought,  but  he  thought 
in  order  to  write;  he  ktiew’  his  art  too 
well,  and  his  poetry  discloses  the  artist 
and  not  the  jjoet  “  It  is  like  cookery, 
which  needs  neither  heart  nor  genius, 
but  a  light  hand,  an  attentive  eye, 
and  a  practised  taste.”  And  as  for  his 
thoughts,  it  may  be  frankly  avowed  “that 
this  great  poet,  the  glory  of  his  age,  is 
wearisome.”*  lie  fares  w’orse  than  Dry- 

•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  8.'>4-395.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  Pojie'i  fame  hag  Ijeen  alilr  vindicated  by  M. 
8aint<--Beuve  in  the  “Conslitutiunncl”  of  the  6th 
and  13th  June,  1864.  i 


den  and  Addison.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
mercy  for  the  classic  school. 

We  can  not  follow  M.  Taine  through 
his  review  of  the  leaser  jvoets  of  this 
strhool — Prior,  Gay,  Thomson,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  Collins.  They  are  not  high¬ 
ly  prized  by  our  fastidious  critic;  and 
Gray’s  “  Elegy,”  and  Collins’s  noble 
“  Ode  to  the  Psissions,”  are  passed  over 
w’ithout  a  word  of  recognition.  Hut  we 
must  note  one  atlmission  in  favor  of 
English  poets, — “their  sensations  .are 
more  profound,  and  their  thotights  more 
original,”  than  in  France.  Their  admi¬ 
rable  descriptions  of  scenerj’  are  also  ac- 
know’letlged;  w’hile  they  are  unaccount¬ 
ably  attributeil,  not  to  their  own  genius 
and  n.atural  tastes,  but  to  that  wretched 
climate  of  ours  w’hich  makes  inanimate 
things  seeun  living  to  them!  We  can 
not  understand  how’  this  w’onder-working 
clim.ate  am  at  once  m.ake  men  insensible 
to  forms  of  outw.ard  beauty,  as  M.  T.iine 
is  contimnally  telling  u.s,  and  yet  invest 
inanimate  things  w’ith  life.  In  one  jdace 
he  describes  these  islands  as  a  region 
scarcely  habitable  by  civilized  m:in — in 
another  he  draw’s  a  picture  of  a  rural 
ji.'UTnlise,  the  sun  rising  over  the  towers 
of  Oxford,  the  mowers  working  in  the 
rich  hay,  and  the  blaze  of  color  in  an 
English  garden,  as  if  no  other  lainl  could 
present  greater  natural  beauty. 

The  modem  .age  of  English  literature 
may  Ik*  dated  from  about  the  period  of 
the  French  Uevolution.  Two  infiuences 
W’ere  then  at  W’ork  throughout  Europe — 
dem<»cracy  and  philosojihy.  I’opular 
pow’er  and  intelligence  w’ere  growing 
hast,  and  society  was  enlarged  by  the 
elevation  of  the  middle  and  industri.al 
classes.  In  France  democracy  exploded 
in  revolution  ;  In  England  it  gave  force 
to  public  opinion,  and  expansion  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Philosophy,  receiving  an  impulse 
at  the  same  time  from  Germany,  directs 
ed  the  minds  of  men  to  new  courses  of 
inquiry  and  spetailation.  Both  these  in¬ 
fluences  affected  the  literature  of  Eng- 
hand.  Authors  w’rote  less  fot*  the  court 
and  polite  society,  than  for  the  jieople ; 
and,  awakened  to  new  trains  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  passed  away  from  the  track  of  the 
classical  school  into  fields  of  original 
thought 

Ilobert  Bums  is  the  first  example  of 
the  new  sclux)!  of  w'riters  selected  by  M. 
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Taine.  He  was  essentuUly  a  poet  of  the 
jieople.  Of  low  condition,  early  bound 
to  toil  for  his  bread,  eduoAting  himself 
amid  the  labors  of  the  field,  asswiating 
with  w’orking  men,  and  struggling 
against  poverty  and  debts,  this  luckless 
genius  was  naturally  inspired  by  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  his  own  class.  His  romance 
M-as  that  of  humble  life;  his  feelings 
were  for  the  poor  and  against  the  rich ; 
his  spirit  was  democratic,  and  rebelled 
against  all  tbe  “  powers  that  be.”  Ixx).se- 
ness  of  morals,  and  irreverence  in  reli¬ 
gion,  adde^i  zest  to  bis  poetry.  His 
language  was  that  of  the  common  people 
of  Scotland,  refined  by  his  own  genius 
and  self-culture.  His  poetry  and  songs 
were  national,  impulsive,  irregular,  and 
original.  He  founded  no  school ;  but 
be  marked  a  change  in  the  course  of 
literatiire. 

CowjKjr  showed  how  poetry  was  turn¬ 
ing  a.side  from  classical  examjdes,  .by 
seeking  subjects  for  his  verse  in  his  own 
fireside  and  in  the  garden. '  His  poems 
were  the  expression  of  his  own  inner 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Next  came  the 
romantic  s<*hool  of  poets, — Southey,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth, — from  whose  la- 
l>or8  spi’ang  two  great  ide.‘i.s — historical 
I)oetry  ns  develoj)ed  by  Southey  and 
Walter  Scott,  and  philosophical  poetry 
as  wrought  out  by  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley.  Of  the  historic  poems  of  Sou¬ 
they,  and  of  Moore’s  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  M. 
Taine  speaks  slightingly.  In  his  view 
they  are  little  better  than  stage  scenery 
and  tbe  sentiments  of  the  ojnira.  He 
even  turns  their  own  learned  notes 
against  them,  to  prove  the  factitious 
chanu’ter  of  their  inspiration. 

Nor  does  VV'alter  Scott  receive  much 
better  treatment  at  his  hands.  “We 
have  all  learned  history  from  him  ;  and 
yet,  is  it  history  t  All  his  pictures  of 
past  times  are  false.  Costumes,  scenery, 
the  outer  world  are  alone  exact :  actions, 
conversations,  sentiments,  are  civilized, 
embellisheil,  and  arranged  in  modern 
guise.”  He  dwells  too  long  on  outward 
things,  and  not  enough  upon  inner 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  “  He  is  hor¬ 
ribly  long  and  diflfuse:  his  conversations  , 
and  descriptions  ai'e  interminable.”  Nay,  ! 
it  is  ungenerously  said,  that  he  could 
not  pause  to  think,  nor  aflford  to  be  con¬ 
cise,  but  treated  his  intellect  like  a  coal , 


mine,  which  he  worked  at  the  utmost 
profit,  receiving  a  thousand  pounds  a 
volume  for  his  novels.  This  imputation, 
if  partially  tnie  after  his  misfortunes,  is 
most  unjust  to  his  earlier  works.  Nor 
should  it  have  come  from  a  critic  who 
admits  that  this  great  novelist  saw  every¬ 
thing,  retained  everything,  studied  every¬ 
thing,  and  mixed  among  all  conditions 
of  men.  The  fullness  of  his  mind  was 
shown  in  conversation,  no  less  than  in 
his  writings — and  it  w’as  out  of  this 
abundance  that  he  WTote.  He  dwelt 
upon  outward  things  as  a  poet  and  dra- 
m.atist,  with  an  artistic  love  of  nature, 
and  upon  the  past  with  the  fondness  of 
an  antiquary.  He  followed  the  bent  of 
his  own  genius,  and  is  less  reflective  than 
graphic,  description  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  character  were  the  main  purpose 
of  his  works;  and  how  he  succeeded, 
the  universal  voice  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  h.aa  long  since  proclaimed.  M.  Taine 
will  not  shake  him  on  his  pedestal. 

If  Walter  Scott  did  not  reflect  and 
moralize  enough,  Wordsworth  and  the 
Lake  school  of  poets  were,  on  the  other 
side,  far  too  reflective.  Their  thoughts 
were  ever  turned  inwards;  and  outer 
nature,  inciilents,  and  cbiiracters  were 
merely  introduced  as  subjects  for  me<lita- 
tion  and  moral  reflection.  M.  Taine 
condescends  to  drop  a  few  worils  of 
praise  upon  the  “  Excursion ;”  but  the 
greater  part  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  are 
set  down  as  childish,  silly,  and  weari¬ 
some.  Of  Shelley  he  speaks  with  more 
respect  He  recognizes  in  him  true 
j>oetic  genius,  a  passionate  love  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  an  imagination  like  that  of 
Spenser  and  Shaksj)eare. 

Lord  Byron  is  the  last  poet  in  this 
series  of  sketches  of  the  modern  age,  and 
a  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  him.  He 
finds  more  favor  than  his  predecessors ; 
and  from  what  has  gone  before  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Lord  Byron  is  to  M.  Taine  an  object  of 
peculiar  admiration  and  sympathy.  “All 
styles  seem  dull,  and  all  souls  inert  by 
the  side  of  his.”  He  wrote  from  p.*i8sion 
and  impulse,  and  his  poetry  bears  the 
impress  of  his  fiery  and  impassioned 
genius.  Whatever  he  touched,  he  made 
to  palpitate  and  live.  But  in  all  his 
vision  self  was  ever  present;  he  could 
not  metamorphose  himself  into  others, 
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hut  transforme<l  all  other  characters  into  j 
his  own.  M.  Taine  is  not  the  first  critic  * 
who  has  exposed  Lord  Hyron’s  egotism: 
it  is  fairly  open  to  ridicule :  it  n:uTowed 
the  bounds  of  his  imagination :  but  we 
must  not  forget  that,  if  a  blemish  to  his 
poetry,  it  was  also  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Had  Byron  ce.ased  to  imj»ersonate  him¬ 
self,  he  would  have  ceased  to  write 
poetry. 

With  Byron,  M.  Taine  concludes  his 
general  review  of  English  literature. 
He  has  found  no  place  for  our  ])hiloao- 
^ere  and  historians — for  Adam  Smith, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Jeremy  Bentham,nume, 
Gibbon,  Holiertson,  and  Napier.  He 
has  not  glanced  at  our  biographers,  who 
have  united  with  historical  rese;irch  de¬ 
lightful  memoirs  of  great  men.  He  has 
not  noticed  the  labors  of  editors  by  which 
he  has  profited  himself.  He  has  passed 
over  the  learning  with  which  every 
branch  of  science  and  literature  has  been 
illustrated.  Nor  has  he  spared  even  a 
few  words  for  our  periodical  press,  w’hich 
has  done  more  for  the  enlightenment  and 
freedom  of  mankind  than  libraries  of 
learne^l  books  inaccessible  to  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

Having  filled  his  volumes  with  poetry 
and  fiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  writings 
no  less  illustrative  of  the  intellect  of 
England,  he  proceeds  to  an  apparent 
conclusion  of  his  work,  in  a  chapter  on 
the  past  and  the  present.  But  he  has  lately 
added  a  fourth  volume,  on  Contempo- 
rarj’  Authors,  in  w'hich  he  reviews  the 
writings  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macau¬ 
lay,  Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Ten¬ 
nyson.  This  volume,  as  he  states  him¬ 
self,  is  written  upon  a  different  plan; 
and  it  was  evidently  not  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  origin.al  w’ork — being 
merely  a  collection  of  separate  essays, 
already  printed,  upon  six  Eiiglish  wri¬ 
ters,  of  whom  four  are  still  living.*  We 
may,  therefore,  set  it  aside  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  without  impairing  the  completeness 
of  M.  Taine’s  liteniry  history.  Our 
present  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  eminent  authors  he  has  se¬ 
lected  for  criticism ;  and  we  have  already 
something  to  add  on  M.  Taine’s  sum¬ 
mary  and  on  the  general  merits  of  his 
work. 

*  It  was  originally  announced  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  work. 


Of  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  third 
volume,  which  we  are  now  treating  as 
the  last,  the  first  part  is  a  recapitulation 
of  M.  Taine’s  historical  and  critic.al  theo¬ 
ries — the  second  a  sketch  of  his  |>ersonal 
observations  of  England.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  occjision  to  notice  his  dis¬ 
paragement  of  our  race,  climate,  tem¬ 
perament,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
his  theories,  and  here  we  meet  with  a 
repetition  of  his  views  with  vari:»tions  no 
less  offensive  than  aljsurd.  They  are 
fitter  for  the  columns  of  the  “  Charivari” 
than  for  a  critical  history. 

While  M.  Taine  was  working  out  all 
these  ideas,  he  landed  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  and  was  particularly  stnick 
with  the  oonfirm.ation  which  observation 
and  historj'  mutually  lent  to  one  another. 
Let  us  hear  what  the  intelligent  trav¬ 
eler  observe«l.  He  appears  never  to 
h.ave  l)eheld  the  sea  before,  which  dis¬ 
turbed  and  .astonished  him.  We  trust 
it  did  nothing  w'orse.  At  Newhaven 
he  was  fortumitely  introduced  to  black 
clouds,  and  floods  of  rain.  No  one 
could  form  an  idea  of  the  min  who  h.ad 
not  seen  it ;  and  our  untraveled  French¬ 
man  writes  as  if  clouds  and  rain  were 
unknown  out  of  England.  He  can  never 
have  witnessed  a  storm  at  Naples  or  on 
the  Italian  lakes.  The  Romans  when 
they  landed  in  Britain  thought  they 
were  in  hell ;  but  M.  Taine  must  have 
felt  himself  in  he.aven,  for  he  beheld  his 
theories  confirmed.  He  found  London 
shrouded  in  fog,  rain,  mud,  and  Cim¬ 
merian  darkness;  “felt  himself  out  of 
the  breathable  w'orld,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  amphibious  creatures  living 
in  stagnant  waters:  to  live  there  was 
not  to  live  at  all.”  Poor  shivering  trav¬ 
eler!  Melancholy  took  jm.ssession  of 
him ;  he  was  disgusted  with  others  and 
himself.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this 
sepulchre?  To  walk  out  was  to  suffer 
and  catch  cold ;  to  stay  at  home  without 
working  would  provoke  suicide.  But 
here  was  another  theory  confirmed  :  he 
felt  at  once  how  this  climate,  in  making 
the  English  melancholy,  had  also  inspired 
them  with  energy,  and  taught  them  ])a- 
tience.  After  a  week,  “  he  felt  that  he 
must  renounce  delicate  and  refined  en¬ 
joyments,  the  happy  sense  of  existence, 
leisure,  the  glowing  delight  in  n.atnie — 

I  hat  he  must  marry,  have  a  troop  of 
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children,  assume  the  cares  and  impor- 
tiiiice  of  the  head  of  a  family,  get  rich,” 
turn  Protes(ant  and  politician.  To  ex¬ 
ist  he  must  do  as  the  English  do.  While 
the  Frenchmun  was  thus  moralizing, 
Englishmen  had  buttoned  their  coats,  and 
w'ere  walking  briskly  under  his  windows, 
without  a  suspicion  that  they  were  mel¬ 
ancholy,  or  that  the  fog  was  impelling 
them  to  suicide  or  matrimony. 

lint  our  visitor  was  not  destined  to 
either  of  these  misfortunes.  On  a  half- 
clear  day  (a  clear  day  seems  to  be  un¬ 
known  in  England)  he  looked  from  a 
height  (probably  Richmond  Hill)  u|K)n  a 
vale  of  green  meadows  and  rich  foliage. 
When  the  sun  came  out  for  an  in.staut, 
the  dewey  landscape  glittered  as  in  a 
ball  dress.  Such  a  simile  was  congenial 
to  M.  Taine;  and  it  made  him  happy. 
But  the  jthilosopher  looked  beyond  the 
lieauty  of  the  scene ;  he  saw  fat  beasts 
and  succulent  pastures.  Here  was  abun-, 
dance  of  coarse  heavy  food  to  sustain 
the  absorbent  and  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  English  ;  the  human  stock, 
like  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  strong 
but  lieavy,  and  needs  such  nourishment 
The  Englishman  is  so  slow  and  dull  that 
he  does  not  feel  ennui;  for  that,  in  trath, 
is  his  natural  condition ;  the  insipid  mo¬ 
notony  of  every-day  life  is  his  happiness; 
he  is  made  for  it  by  nature.  This  tem¬ 
perament,  however,  has  one  advantage ; 
It  favors  liberty !  The  English  are  per- 
mitteil  to  liold  meetings,  and  to  discuss 
politics  and  religion,  because  their  rulers 
are  not  afraid  of  them.  They  are  al¬ 
lowed  freedom  because  they  are  too  cold 
and  slow  to  do  any  harm  with  it !  After 
all  this  satire  upon  Englishmen,  it  is  due 
to  M.  Taine  to  add,  that  he  found  the 
young  ladies  charming — a  fact  which 
may  jierhaps  account  for  our  matrimo¬ 
nial  propensities,  more  philosophically 
than  the  saddening  induence  of  our 
clime. 

Passing  tlirough  England  he  witnessed 
the  vastness  and  perfection  of  our  indus¬ 
try  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  ag¬ 
riculture  ;  but  he  made  no  discoveries : 
he  only  saw  what  every  one  else  has 
seen.  And  what  was  his  impression  ! —  . 
that  to  work  incessantly,  “  like  insects 
endowed  with  incessant  hunger  and  four 
stomachs,”  is  the  proper  vocation  of 
Englishmen  I  In  this  they  have  nearly  | 


'  reached  jierfection ;  but  how  will  they 
advance  in  that  higher  and  nobler  do¬ 
main,  into  which  man  ascends  to  con¬ 
template  the  beautiful  and  the  true  ?  At 
all  events  the  arts  will  not  lead  them 
there.  Look  at  poor  Nelson,  on  the  top 
of  his  column,  impaled  with  a  lightning- 
conductor,  and  supported  by  a  cable, 
which  serves  as  a  tail!  The  English 
themselves,  in  their  flesh  and  bone,  seem 
made  of  cast  iron;  what  then  will  Eng¬ 
lish  statues  be  I  As  for  painting,  the 
pi’incipal  merit  of  our  artists  is  the  aston¬ 
ishing  minuteness  of  the  Chinese.  They 
can  paint  a  truss  of  hay_  or  a  heath ;  they 
are  good  observers,  especially  of  inoml 
expression,  and  can  illustrate  a  romance. 
“  But  in  true  painting,  and  jucturesque 
design,  they  are  revolting.  Never  Avere 
placed  on  canvas  colors  so  crude,  figures 
so  stiflT,  drapery  so  like  tin,  tones  so  dis¬ 
cordant.  Conceive  an  ojiera,  in  which 
there  are  none  but  false  notes.”  No! 
“  for  these  hardworking  mechanics,  for 
these  energetic  men  of  action,  art  can 
only  fumish  fruits  that  are  exotic  or  de¬ 
formed!”  We  confess  that  our  dkstrust 
of  British  art  is  not  so  great  as  our  dis¬ 
trust  of  M.  Taine's  own  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  it:  and  if  we  were  to  follow  him  m 
his  more  recent  Italian  tour,  w’e  should 
find  that  he  has  neither  knowledge  nor 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

We  succeed  better  in  science;  but 
then  in  science  there  are  tw'o  parts.  It 
may  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  business, 
and  there  we  are  useful.  “  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  vast  edifice  there  is  no 
lack  of  masons  and  masters  of  the  second 
order;  it  is  the  great  architects,  the 
thinkers,  the  speculative  reasoners  that 
are  w'anting.  Philosophy  —  especially 
metaphysics — is  as  little  indigenous  here 
as  music  and  painting :  we  import  them, 
leaving,  however,  the  best  part  on  the 
w’ay.”  And  in  this  fashion  M.  Taine 
assumes  to  estimate  the  English  intellect 
and  genius.  A  few  words  more,  and 
we  shall  take  leave  of  him. 

That  his  book  is  amusing,  we  trust 
even  this  rajiid  sketch  will  show;  that 
Ids  criticisms  are  clever,  we  leadily  allow; 
but  we  condemn  his  theories,  and  laugh 
at  his  facts.  That  this  is  a  philosophical 
history  we  deny.  He  approached  the 
task  with  certain  fixed  theories,  the 
value  of  which  we  have  already  exam- 
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ined ;  and  he  accepted  as  established 
facts  the  most  vulgar  traditions  current 
in  French  society,  and  on  the  8tt;;e,  on 
England  and  the  English.  A  London 
fog  was  his  conception  of  our  climate ;  i 
John  Bull,  in  top  boots,  gorging  himself  | 
with  raw  beefsteaks,  was  his  ideal  of  our 
countrymen ;  and  this,  in  tnith,  is  the 
staple  of  his  philosophy,  through  three 
thick  volumes.  It  is  exactly  on  a  par 
with  the  belief  current  in  this  country 
fifty  vears  ago,  that  Buonaparte  was  a 
Corsican  ogre,  and  that  every  French¬ 
man  dines  daily  off  soup-meagre  and  | 
frogs.  This  trash  is  silly  enough  to  be 
the  ground  of  so  much  speculation,  and 
it  is  applied  with  a  flippancy  and  imper-  • 
tinence  altogether  unworthy  of  history.  I 
It  is  not  the  science  of  hbtory,  but  broad 
farce.  | 

As  a  critic  he  is  more  successful ;  but 
here  again  his  theories  and  national  prej-  i 
udices  affect  his  judgment.  He  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Latin  races,  including 
the  French,  have  qualities  of  mind  and 
temperament  which  are  wanting  in  the 
English ;  and  with  this  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  is  ever  detecting  supposed  con¬ 
firmations  of  his  doctrine.  When  a 
writer  is  vigorous  and  natunil  like  Swift, 
he  wants  the  elegance  of  the  French; 
when  he  is  |)olished  like  Addison,  he 
loses  his  vigor  in  ornament 

We  readily  acknowledge  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  foreign  criticisms.  A  nation 
are  too  apt  to  take  their  own  writers  on 
trust,  and  to  worship  familiar  names  | 
with  unhesitating  faith.  A  foreign  critic 
coming  without  prejudice  to  his  mission, 
may  cast  down  the  false  gods.  But  he 
should  res|>ect  the  true  faith,  and  exer¬ 
cise  his  office  with  justice  and  candor. 
Were  an  Englishman  to  review  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  France  in  a  narrow  spirit  of 
detraction,  we  should  be  ready  to  con¬ 
demn  him,  as  we  now  protest  against  the 
critical  unfairness  of  M.  Taine.  Great 
writers  are  not  national  only;  their 
works  are  the  property  of  mankind ;  and 
their  grmius  is  welcomed  by  liberal 
minds  of  every  race  and  clime.  M. 
Taine's  estimate  of  the  intellect  and 
literature  of  En^nd  may  gratify  the 
egotism  and  prejudices  of  some  of  his 
own  countrymen,  but  it  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
Europe. 


Cbambeni*  Joarnkl. 

AT  THE  HOTEL  DESSIN. 

‘  Whst,  will  foil  walk  with  mo  about  tbe  town. 

And  tbuu  go  to  mine  ton  and  dmol” 

OwMrfy  tf  Ermrt. 

“  To  the  Hotel  Dessin,”  said  I,  putting 
the  book  in  my  pocket. 

I  deny  th.at  I  am  romantic ;  I  deny, 
unequivocally,  that  I  am  influenced  by 
fictitious  sympathies.  I  never  was  an 
idealist  in  my  life ;  I  never  mean  to  be 
one ;  and  yet  I  told  the  coachmau  to 
drive  me  to  the  Hotel  Dessin. 

The  fact  was,  that  I  had  been  reading 
the  Sentimental  Journey  all  the  way  from 
St  Omer  ;  and  when  I  reached  Calais, 
and  jumped  into  a  fiacre^  the  name  rose 
to  mv  lips  almost  before  I  was  aware  of 
it.  So  away  we  rattled  through  a  tangle 
of  gloomy  little  streets,  and  into  tlie 
court-yard  of  “mine  inn.” 

An  aristocratic-looking  elderly  w.aiter,  . 
with  a  ring  and  massive  gold  watch-chain, 
sauntered  out  from  a  side-office,  surveytsl 
me  patronizingly,  and  said  in  the  bland¬ 
est  tone  : 

“  What  is  it  that  monsieur  desires  ?” 

“  A  private  room  to  begin  with.  At 
wh.at  hour  is  your  table  d’hote  ?” 

“  We  have  no  table  d’hOte  at  the  Hotel 
Dessin,”  replied  the  w’aiter  languidly ; 
“our  visitors  are  served  in  their  apart¬ 
ments.” 

“Then  let  me  have  dinner  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  a  good  one,  remem¬ 
ber.” 

He  looked  at  me  again,  as  if  implying 
that  my  tone  was  not  sufficiently  defer¬ 
ential — yawned,  rang  a  feeble  little  bell, 
and  sjink,  exhausted,  upon  a  bench  be¬ 
side  the  door.  A  pretty  chamber-mmd 
attended  the  summons. 

“  M.arie,  conduct  monsieur  to  one  of 
the  vacant  rooms  on  the  corridor  by  the 
garden.  And  Marie,  on  thy  return,  my 
child,  bring  me  a  glass  of  absinthe  and 
water.” 

Leaving  this  gentleman  extended  on 
the  bench  in  an  ostentatious  state  of 
ennui,  I  followed  the  neat  little  feet  and 
ankles  of  my  conductress  up  stairs  and 
along  a  passa^  full  of  doors.  One  of 
these  bore  an  inscription  which  at  once 
arrested  my  attention  and  my  footsteps 
!  — Sterne’s  Room. 

I  “  Stay,  mademoiselle !”  I  exclaimed ; 
can  I  have  this  one  T” 
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Marie  smiled  aiid  shrugged  her  shoul-  j 
ders. 

“Certainly,”  she  said  unlocking  the 
door.  “  The  chamber  is  at  monsieur's 
service.  The  English  adore  it.  And 
why  I  Because  somebody  or  other  slept 
in  it  many  years  ago.  IIow  droll  tliey 
are,  these  English!  Comment!  is  mon¬ 
sieur  English  ?  Ciel  I  whut  a  mistake  I 
have  committed.  Monsieur  will  never 
forgive  me.” 

It  needed,  however,  no  great  amount 
of  protestation  on  my  jiart  to  convince 
M^emoiselle  Marie  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  affronted  ;  so  she  drew  up  the 
blinds,  dusted  the  table  in  a  pretty  in-  , 
effectual  soil  of  way  with  the  corner  of 
her  little  apron,  hoped  that  monsieur 
would  ring  if  he  rei^uired  any  tiling,  and 
tripped  gaily  out  of  the  room. 

As  for  me,  I  threw  myself  into  a  chmr 
and  surveyed  my  new  quarters.  A  por- ; 
trait  of  Sterne  hung  over  the  fire-place. . 
It  was  painted  on  panel,  oval-shajied, 
dark  with  age  and  varnish,  and  looked  . 
as  though  it  had  lieen  taken  during  his  | 
visit  to  Calais — if  one  might  judge  by  , 
the  cracks  and  stains  of  it.  The  cheek 
rested  on  the  hand  ;  the  eyes  were  turn- , 
ed  full  upon  me  with  that  exjiression  of  • 
keen  jienetration  which  characterizes ' 
every  one  of  his  portraits.  I  sat  for  a 
long  time  looking  at  it,  till  the  waiter . 
came  and  prepared  the  table.  ; 

“  And  now,  garejon,”  said  I,  after  a 
cxinsiderable  interval,during  which  I  had 
been  very  satisfactorily  employed — “  and 
now,  gar<,on,  do  you  really  mean  to  tell , 
me  that  tliis  is  Sterne's  room  ?” 

“  U[)on  my  honor,  monsieur,”  replied  ; 
the  waiter,  laying  his  hand  u{)on  his ; 
heart.  ; 

“  But  how  can  you  be  certain  after , 
three-quartei‘8  of  a  century,  or  perhaps  | 
more,  have  gone  by  t”  i 

“  ITio  event,  monsieur,”  said  the  wait¬ 
er,  “  hiis  been  jireserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  house.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  veracity  of  tlie  statement.” 

I  surveyed  the  man  with  admiration. 
He  was  the  grandest  waiter  I  had  ever  | 
seen  in  my  life,  and  I  had  had  some  little  ! 
experience,  too.  ' 

“  Wh^t  wine  does  monsieur  desire  for 
his  dessert  ?” 

I  hesitated.  Under  ordinary  circum-  j 
stances,  I  should  have  said  port  or  chara-  ; 


pagne  ;  But  his  sublimity  abashed  me.  I 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Johannisberger. 

To  my  right  lay  a  delicious  garden, 
radiant  with  beds  of  verbena  and  scarlet 
geranium,  and  flooded  with  the  evening 
sunlight.  The  great  trees  nodded  and 
whisj)ered,  and  the  windows  at  the  op- 
|K)site  side  of  the  quadrangle  shone  like 
burnishetl  gold.  I  threw  open  the  jalou- 
sieg,  wheeled  my  table  up,  plucked  one 
of  the  white  roses  that  clustered  outside, 
and  fancied  I  could  smell  the  sea-air. 

“And  so,”  said  I,  complacently  peel¬ 
ing  my  peaches,  “  This  is  actually  Sterae’s 
room  I  He  once  sat  beside  this  ca.sement 
where  I  am  now  seated ;  looked  out  into 
this  garden,  where —  But  who  knows? 
Perhaps  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Senti- 
meutal  Joujtiey  were  even  written  in  this 
chamber,  and  here  am  I  with  the  book 
in  my  pocket  Now,  this  is  really  de¬ 
lightful  I  Yorick,” — and  I  poured  out  a 
glass  of  the  amber  Johannisberger,  and 
addressed  myself  to  the  portrait  over  the 
fire-place —  “Yorick,  your  health!” 

I  took  the  volume  out  and  turning 
the  leaves  idly,  came  to  the  cha})ter8  that 
treat  of  the  ilegobligeante.  I  was  decidedly 
in  a  soliloquizing  mood. 

“Now,  if  I  were  beginning,  instead  of 
ending  my  journey,”  said  I,  “  there’s  no¬ 
thing  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  dcs- 
obligeante.  No  doubt,  there  is  one  to  be 
had  somewhere.  What  if  the  identical 
vehicle  be  still  in  tlie  stables!  That’s 
nonsense,  of  course :  and  yet,  I  should 
just  like  to  make  the  inquiry.  Yorick, 
your  health  again,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  that  it’s  not  every  man  who,  fifty 
years  after  his  decease,  gets  toastcnl  in 
wine  at  seventeen  francs  the  bottle?” 

There  was  a  tap  at  my  door. 

“  A  Thousand  pardons,”  observed  the 
waiter,  looking  in.  “  Monsieur  is  alone?” 

“  Go  to  the  mischief!”  said  I  savagely. 
Fortunately  it  was  in  English,  so  he  did 
not  uiidei*stand  me. 

“  There  are  two  gentlemen  here,  mon¬ 
sieur — two  milords,  your  countrymen, 
who  desire  particularly  to  be  permitted 
to  see  this  apartment  for  a  moment.” 

“  ‘  An  Englishman  does  not  travel  to 
see  Englishmen,’  ”  I  muttered  to  myself, 

I  quoting  page  nineteen  of  the  StiUhnental 
Journey. 

“  Am  I  honored  with  monsieur’s  per¬ 
mission  to  show  them  up  T' 
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I  was  forced  to  say  Yes — not  very  i 
graciously,  I  fear ;  and  he  ushered  them 
in  accordingly. 

The  first  was  a  spare,  eager-looking ' 
man,  with  keen  quivering  nostrils,  and  \ 
a  brow  furrowed  with  thought  and  ex- ' 
pressive  of  immense  determination  of| 
character.  The  appearance  of  the  se-  j 
cond  was  still  more  remarkable.  I  could  j 
not  remove  my  eyes  from  his  face,  and  yet ' 
I  could  scarcely  have  told  you  what  it  was 
that  so  attracted  me.  His  forehead  w’as 
broad  and  high ;  his  mouth  open  and 
eloquent ;  his  hair  black,  glossy,and  fall- ! 
ing  in  smooth  j>endulou8  masses  almost ' 
to  his  shoulders.  His  eyebrows  w'ere  1 
prominent  and  bushy,  and  the  eyes  be- 1 
Death  them  animated  by  a  living  radiance, 
alternately  dreamy  and  tender,  wild  and 
energetic.  I  have  since  heard  them  cx)m-  ■ 
pared  to  “  the  rolling  of  a  sea  with  darken- ! 
ed  lustre,”  and  I  can  think  of  no  words  ; 
which  better  express  their  chjingefulness  ' 
and  their  depth.  ' 

He  entered  last,  but  stepj>ed  before  ' 
his  friend,  and  stood  looking  up  at  the 
|K)rtrait  Tlie  other  bowed  and  ajado- : 
gize«i  to  me  in  a  few  brief  hesitating , 
words  for  their  intrusion.  i 

Presently  the  second  comer  tiimed 
round,  and  without  and  previous  recogni¬ 
tion  of  my  presence,  said  : 

“  I  see  that  you  two  have  been  dininsr 
together.  Has  the  worthy  prebend  been 
an  agree.able  companion  ?”  j 

The  oddity  of  the  address  pleaseti  me.  | 
“  1  can  not  say  that  I  have  wanted  for  | 
amusemient,”  I  replied  smiling,  “  since  ' 
the  Seiitiviental  Journey  has  lx‘en  lying  j 
beside  my  plate  all  the  time.  But  will  | 
you  not  be  seated  f’ 

He  needed  no  second  inviudion,  but  j 
droppc*d  indolently  into  an  easy-chair,  j 
and  lay  back  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  I 
tlie  picture  ;  M’hile  his  companion  walk- 1 
ed  over  to  the  wdndow,  and  stoo<l  there,  ' 
looking  out,  with  a  fidgetty  unea.sy  I 
c*ountenance,  as  if  he  had  seen  quite 
enough  of  the  room,  and  was  more  anx- 1 
ious  to  go  than  stay.  i 

“  I  do  not  admire  the  Sentimental 
Journey,"  said  he  in  the  easy  chair.  “  It 
is  i>oor  sickly  stuff ;  and  the  oftener  you 
read  Stenie,  the  more  clearly  will  you 
perceive  its  inferiority  to  Trintram  Shandy. 
There  is  truth  and  r^ity  in  the  one,  and 
little  l>eyoud  a  clever  affectation  in  the 


other.  But  Sterne’s  morals  were  bad. 
His  heart  was  bad ;  his  life  was  bad. 
He  dallied  with  vice,  and  called  it  senti¬ 
ment,  or  combined  it  with  wit,  drollery 
and  fancy,  and  served  it  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  f.ashionable  world, 
whose  idol  he  was.  His  mind  oscillated 
ever  on  the  confines  of  evil,  and  from 
this  dangerous  element  he  drew  his  “ef¬ 
fects,”  his  clap-trap,  and  his  false  whim- 
|)ering  sensibility.  There  is  not  a  page 
of  Sterne's  writings  undefiled  by  some 
hint  of  impurity ;  and  yet  he  approaches 
the  subject  with  a  mixture  of  courage 
and  cowardice,  as  a  man  snuffs  a  candle 
with  his  fingers  for  the  first  time;  or, 
better  still,  like  that  trembling  daring 
with  which  a  child  touches  a  hot  tea-urn 
— only  because  it  has  been  forbidden. 
He  is  a  hypocrite,  Ixcause  he  affects  to 
be  the  ally  of  virtue,  and  entertains  all 
the  while  a  secret  sympathy  with  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think 
his  hypocrisy  can  do  much  harm,  or  his 
morals  either,  unless  to  those  who  are 
already  vicious.” 

The  gentleman  at  the  window  fiiced 
round,  and  shook  his  head. 

“You  are  seldom  just  to  authors  for 
whom  you  have  no  liking,”  he  said  in 
harsh  quick  tones ;  “  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  instance  you  jump  t(x>  hast¬ 
ily  at  conclusions.  It  «loes  not  follow 
that  a  man  is  a  hy|>ocrite  because  his 
actions  give  the  lie  to  his  wonls.  If  he 
at  one  time  seems  to  l>e  a  s,aint,  and  at 
another  a  sinner,  he  ]M)88ibly  is  both  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  apj>eanuice. 

“  A  jwet  may  a<lmire  the  lieauties  of 
nature,  and  be  envious  of  those  of  other 
writers ;  a  moralist  may  act  contrary  to 
his  own  precepts,  and  yet  be  sincere  in 
rwxjinmending  them  to  others.  These 
are  indeed  contradictions,  but  they  arise 
out  of  the  contradictory  qualities  of  our 
natuie.  A  man  is  a  hy|K)crite  only  when 
he  affects  to  bike  delight  in  what  he  does 
not  feel,  and  not  because  he  takes  a  j>er- 
verse  delight  in  opjxjsite  things.” 

“  An  admirable  j)iece  of  metaphysical 
defence,”  said  the  other,  whom,  for  the 
sake  ot  distinction,  I  shall  cidl  the  phi¬ 
losopher;  “but  one  that,  after  all,  does 
not  go  far  to  prove  your  case.  liemem- 
ber  Sterne’s  neglect  of  his  loving  wife, 
and  the  heartlessness  of  his  flirtation, 
and  then  judge  how  sincere  may  have 
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been  those  tears  which  he  snivelled  so ! 
plenteously  over  a  dead  donkey  at  Nam- 
pont.  Pshaw !  ’tis  the  very  mockery  of 
virtue !” 

“  And  a  compliment  to  it  at  the 
same  time,”  retorted  the  metaphysician.  | 

“  Come,  you  are  severe  to-day,  and  mis¬ 
judge  him  from  an  excess  of  manner 
here  and  there.  The  profoundest  wis¬ 
dom  is  sometimes  combined  in  his  pages 
with  an  outward  aj)pearance  of  levity ; 
ami  many  passages  which  have  to  l)ear 
the  charge  of  coarseness,  contain,  never¬ 
theless,  a  sterling  view  of  love  and 
charity.  Think  of  Uncle  Toby  I” 

“\Vho  pitied  even  the  devil!”  said 
the  jdiilosopher,  extending  his  hand  in¬ 
dolently  for  the  lx)ttle  of  Johannisberger 
which  I  had  Just  j)ushed  towards  hiiu.  j 
”  Who  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  pai<l  to  human  nature!”  exclaimed 
his  friend.  “  Why,  this  I  will  say,  that 
Sliakspeare  himself  never  conceived  a 
character  so  genial,  so  delicious,  so  nn- 
olfending !  Then,  again,  turn  to  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre:  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  English  language.  I  can 
not  conceive  how  Goldsmith  could  cJill 
Sterne  ‘  a  dull  fellow.’  Tiie  author  of 
the  Vicar  should  have  known  better.” 

”  Perhaps,”  said  I,  venturing  for  the 
first  time  to  mingle  with  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  ‘‘  the  tone  of  Goldsmith's  mind  w!is 
too  thoroughly  English  to  appretaale 
the  glancing  transitions,  the  (>oignant 
tliough  aititicial  wit,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  viuiableness  of  Sterne.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  apjK*ared  to  me  that,  although  his 
style  was  so  racy,  so  rapid,  so  idiomatic¬ 
ally  English,  his  graiius  and  disposition 
inclined  more  towards  the  chai'acteristics 
of  the  French  writers.”  i 

“You  mean  liabelais,”  said  the  phi-' 
losopher;  “and  lhil>elais  he  was,  only 
born  in  a  happier  age,  and  gifted  with 
seaitimeut” 

“  1  was  not  alluding  particularly  to 
Kalwlais,”  I  rejoined.  “  1  believe  1  was 
thinking  more  of  the  modern  French 
school— of  the  Ualzacs  and  Karrs,  who 
cJin  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  imi¬ 
tated  a  halt-forgotten  English  writer  of 
the  last  century.”  lioth  of  my  visitors 
looked  interested,  and  1  went  on.  “  It 
is  ill  his  abrupt  variations  of  feeling  that 
this  resemblance  forces  itself  upon  me.  1 
find  in  the  writers  1  have  named,  and 


in  fifty  others  who  are  their  pupils  and 
contemporaries,  the  same  antithetical 
propensity  which  delights  in  giving  a 
comic  turn  to  a  serious  passage — the 
same  implied  satire  and  hjilf-expressed 
double-entendres — the  same  unfinished 
sentences,  and  the  same  hysterical  ming¬ 
ling  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Consider  his  power  of  turning  trifles 
to  account,  and  evolving  from  the  least 
promising  incidents  the  most  exquisite 
combinations  of  feeling  and  fancy.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  a  pin,  he  fills  a  page  with  wisdom 
on  humanities ;  and  from  his  barber's  re¬ 
commendation  of  a  wig-buckle,  deduces 
an  admirable  analysis  of  the  French  na¬ 
tional  character.  Is  not  this  one  of  the 
leading  traits  of  modern  French  author- 
j  ship  1  Place  in  the  way  of  one  of  these 
wittyand  imaginative Jeuillttomutis  the  must 
barren  and  uninteresting  of  objects,  and 
he  will  enrich  it  with  all  the  embroideries 
of  art,  clothe  it  in  the  rainbow  hues  of 
his  own  fancy,  and,  though  it  were  but 
an  old  pair  of  rutiles  or  ainarket-baiTow, 
end  by  in.aking  you  laugh  or  cry  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  plea-Hurc.  In  this  manner,  an 
ingenious  French  writer  has  elaliorated 
a  charming  volume  on  no  more  extensive 
i  a  subject  than  a  journey  round  his  room; 
and  from  so  simple  an  inciilent  as  a 
flower  springing  uj)  accidentally  within 
the  confines  of  a  prison,  another  hascon- 
tributeil  to  our  modern  European  litera¬ 
ture  the  most  touching,  the  most  hninan- 
izing,  tiie  most  philosophical  of  moral 
stories.  Thus,  in  his  gaiety  and  bis 
gravity  alike,  in  his  treatment  of  minu- 
tia:  and  his  natural  temperament,  I  find 
myself  irresistibly  remiiuled  of  the  French 
style  whenever  lojKjn  a  volume  of  Sterne. 
Do  you  follow'  me  f” 

“  Perfectly,”  replied  the  philosopher; 
“and  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  re¬ 
marks.  lie  hits  all  the  volatility,  as  well 
as  all  the  seriousness  of  the  French  chiu*- 
acter — that  seriousness  which  he  was  the 
first  as  well  as  the  last  traveler  to  discern. 

‘  If  the  French  have  a  fault,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,’  he  says  in  the  chapters  on  the 
passport,  ‘it  is  that  they  are  too  seri¬ 
ous.’  ” 

The  metaphysician  smiled.  “  Not  the 
last  traveler,”  he  said ;  “  lor  in  tliose 
notes  that  1  made  on  my  late  journey 
through  France  and  Italy,  I  particularly 
observed  this  exception  to  tneir  geuer- 
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ally  fluttering  and  thoughtless  disposi¬ 
tion.  Tliese  last  are  the  qualities  that 
strike  us  most  by  contrast  to  ourselves, 
and  that  come  most  into  play  in  the  in- 
tercouree  of  common  life ;  and  therefore 
we  are  generally  disposed  to  set  them 
down  as  an  altogether  frivolous  and  su¬ 
perficial  |)eople.  It  is  a  mistake  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  correct  on  further 
acquaintance  with  them;  or,  if  we  per¬ 
sist  in  it,  M'e  must  call  to  our  aid  an  ex- 
traorduiary  degree  of  our  native  blind¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy.  Why,  the  expression 
of  a  Frenchman’s  face  is  often  as  melan¬ 
choly  when  he  is  by  himself  as  it  is 
lively  in  conversation.  Tlie  instant  he 
ceases  to  talk,  he  becomes  ‘  quite  chop- 
fallen.’  ” 

“  It  is  strange,”  observed  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  “  how  little  this  contradiction  in 
their  character  has  been  noticed.  They 
have  never  had  the  credit  of  it,  though 
it  stares  one  in  the  face  everywhere. 
You  can’t  go  into  one  of  their  theatres 
without  being  struck  by  the  silence  and 
decorum  that  reign  throughout  the  audi¬ 
ence,  from  the  scholar  in  the  stalls  to  the 
workman  in  the  galleries.” 

“This  results  in  part,  perhaps,  from 
their  studious  inclinations,”  said  the 
other.  “The  French  are  fond  of  read¬ 
ing  as  well  as  of  talking.  You  may  con¬ 
stantly  see  girls  tending  an  apple-stall  in 
the  coldest  day  in  M-inter,  and  reading 
Voltaire  or  liacine.  Such  a  thing  was 
never  known  in  London  as  a  barrow- 
woman  reading  Shaksiteare.  Yet  we 
talk  of  our  wide-spread  civilization  and 
ample  provisions  for  tlie  education  of  the 
j>oor  I” 

“  To  be  read  thus  by  the  lowliest  as 
well  as  the  loftiest,  should  be  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  jK)et,”  exclaimed  the 
philosopher  enthusiastically.  “Do  you 
not  remember,  William,  during  that  pe¬ 
destrian  excursion  M’hich  you,  Words¬ 
worth,  John  Chester,  and  I  ciice  made 
from  Nether  Stowey  to  Linton,  we  staid 
at  an  old-fashioned  inn  nem*  the  Valley 
of  Rocks,  breakfasted  deliciou.sly  on  tea, 
toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  and  found  a  little 
worn-out  copy  of  the  Seaaotu  lying  in  the 
window-scat  T  I  took  it  up,  and  with  a 
feeling  that  I  can  not  describe  to  you, 
exclaimed  aloud :  *  That  is  true  fame  I’  ” 
“  Yes,”  replied  the  metaphysician, 
with  a  sigh ;  “  I  remember  it  p^ectly.  | 


I  was  but  a  lad  at  the  time,  and  I  lis¬ 
tened  as  if  in  a  dream  to  every  syllable 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  either  Words¬ 
worth  or  yourself.  Fame,  thought  I, 
with  a  sinking  heaj*t — alas  I  to  me  it  is 
but  a  word:  I  shall  never  possess  it; 
yet  will  I  never  ce:ise  to  worship  and  to 
pursue  it.  At  that  time,  I  thought  to 
be  a  painter;  and  while  I  lost  myself  in 
admiration  of  a  fairy  Claude,  or  hung 
enraj)tured  over  a  Titian  dark  with 
beauty,  I  despaired  of  the  perfection  I 
worshipped.  And  I  w’as  right:  I  should 
never  have  made  a  painter.” 

Ilis  friend  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

“  And  yet,”  said  he,  “  you  are  content, 
I  should  think,  with  the  shai'e  of  renown 
that  has  fallen  to  your  lot.  Do  you  still 
hold  that  fame  is  but  a  w’ord  t” 

“  I  hold  it  to  be  a  glorious  reality,”  re¬ 
plied  the  metaphysician ;  “But  one  which, 
least  of  all  others,  should  be  defaced  by 
the  petty  considerations  of  our  worldly 
vanities  and  selfish  }>eisonalities.  Fame 
is  the  inheritance  not  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living.  It  is  ■we  who  look  ba'^k  wdth 
lofty  pride  to  the  great  names  of  anti¬ 
quity — who  drink  of  that  flood  of  glory 
as  of  a  river,  and  refresh  our  wrings  in  it 
for  future  flight  Fame,  to  my  thinking, 
means  Shakspeare,  Homer,  iiacon,  Ra¬ 
phael.  Fame  can  attach  itself  only  to 
the  past  KepuUitiou  is  the  proi>ei-ty  of 
the  present 

“  A  subtle  distinction,”  8.*iid  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  emptying  the  la.st  glass  of  uiy 
Johannisberger  ;  but  one  which — ” 

The  door  of  the  chamber  oi>ened. 

“  Your  carriage,  gentlemen,  is  ready,” 
stud  the  waiter. 

We  all  rose  simultaneously. 

“  I  am  sure,”  said  the  pliilosopher, 
with  an  air  of,  high-bred  courtesy — “  I 
am  sure  w'e  must  have  fatigued  and  in- 
I  terrupted  you,  sir,  in  a  most  unpardun- 
I  able  manner.  I  am  ashamed”-^and  here 
he  glanced  regretfullj-  towards  the  empty 
bottle  and  the  comfortable  fauteuil — “  to 
have  intruded  so  long  upon  your  patience 
and  your  hospitality  ;  but  if  you  should 
ever  chance  to  w’ander  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Nether  Stowey,  Somersetshire, 
I  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  my  present 
thoughtlessness,  by  making  you  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  our  green  and  hilly  country,  and 
our  wild  sea-shore  Do  not  Bup{M>se  that 
I  say  this  through  a  forced  politeness.  I 
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invite  few  visitors,  and  those  whom 
I  do  ask,  I  welcome  heartily.  I  am  hut 
a  herniit  in  a  cottaf^e,  however,  and  can 
not  promise  to  give  you  such  vintages  as 
thisl” 

He  took  a  card  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and,  advancing  with  an  undulat¬ 
ing  step,  laid  it  down  beside  me  on  the 
table. 

“  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  1”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  involuntarily,  as  my  eye  fell  on 
the  superscription. 

The  philosopher  extended  his  hand  to 
me. 

“  You  will  not  forget  to  come  and  see 
me,”  he  said,  “  if  you  visit  my  county  ; 
and  I  ti*u8t  you  will  forgive  me  for  intro¬ 
ducing  myself.  It  is  a  bad  habit  that 
one  aquires  abroad — above  all  when  one 
meets  a  fellow-Englishman.” 

“  I  consider,”  said  I,  that  I  am  indebt- 
e^l  to  Yorick  for  this  jiiece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  and  I  pointed  to  the  portrait  over 
the  mantel-piece. 

Coleridge  plucked  his  companion  by 
the  sleeve.  “  Come,  Ilazlitt,”  he  said, 
“  we  have  no  time  to  lose.” 

“  How!”  1  exclaimed — “is  it  possible 
that — that  your  friend  is — ” 

“  William  Hazlitt,”  replied  the  poet, 
making  the  metaphysician  known  to  me 
with  a  serio-comic  ge.sture — “  William 
Hazlitt,  the  dreaded  critic — the  n'doubt- 
able  reviewer — the  terrible  essayist!” 

I  endeavored  to  stammer  out  some¬ 
thing  appropriate  as  they  took  leave  of 
me;  but  at  that  time  I  was  little  use<l  to 
society,  and  I  believe  I  had  never  seeu  a 
real  live  author  in  my  life  before,  so  I 
tiwir  I  was  not  very  8uc«essful. 

Coleridge  hurried  his  friend  from  the 
room,  and  went  out  last  Just  as  he 
reached  the  door  he  turiietl  back. 

“  Have  you  re.-wl  my  translation  of 
The  I  ’usit  of  the  Godn  t  ” 

I  replied  eagerly  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Then  you  will  remember  the  open¬ 
ing  lines,”  he  said  gaily  ; 

"  Never,  believe  me. 

Appear  tlie  Immortals, 

Never  alone!" 

Tl>e  door  closed  directly,  and  he  was 
gone.  Then  1  heard  his  genial  laugh  i 
upon  the  stairs,  and  presently  the  rat-  j 
tling  of  the  wht'cls  that  bore  them  away.  I 
I  never  visited  Nether  Stowey,  /tnd  I  ^ 
never  saw  either  of  my  guests  again.  | 
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Both  have  since  passed  away,  and  left 
only  their  fame  and  undying  thoughts 
behind  them ;  but  I  shall  never  forget 
that  brief  acquaintanceship  which  began 
and  ended  one  autumnal  afternoon  in 
Sterne’s  Iloom,  at  the  Hdtel  Dessin. 


Temple  Bir. 

THE  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Ggorge  Aogl'stcs  Sala. 

'  [It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  know  what  a 
struiiKer  und  a  foreigner  thinks  of  us.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  fumisliiiig  a  series  of  readable  sketches  of 
the  notable  streets  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world 
to  the  readers  of  TempU  Bar.  In  the  present 
article  we  have  quite  a  rare  sketch  of  our  own 
famous  Broadway. — Ed.  Eclectic.] 

NEW  YORK  : - BROADWAY  ITSELF. 

Ere  you  address  yourself  to  the  study 
I  of  Broadway  in  detail,  you  must  recover 
I  from  that  attack  of  Flag  on  the  Brain  at 
which  I  hinted  in  my  last  chapter.  Push 
aside  the  banners  which  flutter. thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  and  regard  the 
enormous  tide  of  humanity  for  ever  flow¬ 
ing  up  and  down  Broadway. 

It  does  not  resemble  in  its  entirety  any 
j  crowd  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto 
acquainted,  although  taken  sectionally  it 
may  contain  some  elements  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  population  of  every  other 
city  in  the  w'orld.  The  Ameriaan  type 
is  predominant  and  absorlient ;  and  the 
type  is  a  melancholy  type,  and  the  crowd 
a  melancholy  one.  New  York  claims — 
and  the  claim  may  be  allowed — to  lie  the 
most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  Union; 
you  will  meet  in  its  side  walks,  besides 
NewYorkers  and  New  Englanders,  gaunt 
Western  men,  colos.sal  Kentuckians,  and 
sallow  Southerners,  any  number  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  Spaniartls — lioth  European  and 
Creole — Dutch  farmers;  Swedish  settlers 
from  New  Jersey;  Negro  mulattoes; 
Irishmen,  Irishwomen,  Frenchmen,  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  Scotchmen;  yet  not  for  one 
moment  shall  you  be  enabled  to  forget 
that  you  are  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  in  an  American  city,  and  where 
Ameri&'m  manners  hold  supremacy.  In 
this  you  may  assume  a  tacit  admission  on 
my  jiart  of  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  but  I  venture  to  submit  that 
the  manners,  appearaDC3,  and  usages  of 
the  real  American  are  not  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  U  sturdy  and  ruddy ; 
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the  American  is  cadaverous  and  attenuat- 1 
ed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  lately  i^edetl 
to  the  beard  movement;  but  when  he  lets 
his  hair  grow  over  his  face  he  allows  it  to 
grow  altogether.  The  American  is  not 
very  partial  to  wearing  a  full  beard,  lie 
prefers  to  sport  a  chin-tuft  or  a  “goatee,” 
and  to  shave  his  up|>er  lip,  or  to  grow  a 
moustache  and  shave  his  cheeks  and  chin. 
And  this  moustache  he  frequently  dyes, 
or  twists  into  spikes,  a  ia  Aajioleun — the 
which  no  ordiimry  Anglo-i  axon,  not  be¬ 
ing  a  painter,  a  fiddler,  or  a  buffoon, 
would  dream  of  doing.  At  Boston  the 
ultra-refined  classes  wear  neither  beards 
nor  moustadies ;  but  cultivate  “  side 
whiskers”  of  the  mutton-chop  p.attem,  in 
order  to  make  them  look  more  like  Etig- 
lishmen.  The  attemj»t,  however,  !is  a 
rule,  is  vain  ;  and  let  the  young  d.andies 
of  tlie  New  York  clubs  do  tlieir  l)est 
and  strive  their  haidest,  they  fail  in 
jiroducing  even  a  colorable  irnimtion 
of  the  English  swell  with  his  fair  hair 
parted  down  the  cetitie — at  the  risk,  i 
it  has  been  recently  and  spitefully  sug- ' 
gested,  of  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
sutures  of  his  skull  are  scarcely  joined  yet 
— his  full,  glossy,  tawny  Iward,  or  droop¬ 
ing  w’hiskers  and  moustaches.  They  am 
not  manage  it.  Even  the  accomjdished  j 
Mr.  Sothern,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Itiaik- 
jUft  ill  Bid,  committed  the  eiTor  of  mak¬ 
ing  Lord  Dundreary  a  dark  exquisite;  but 
he  may  have  been  fearful  of  provoking 
invidious  comparisons  by  assuming  an  j 
auburn  wig  and  whiskers.  I  saw  a  Yan¬ 
kee  once  attempt  the  part,  and  play  it 
red-headed ;  but  he  looketl  a  mere  revolt¬ 
ing  grotesque,  and  nothing  more.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  Biitish  model  I 
ever  saw  wjis  in  the  wise  of  a  German 
Jew'  who  kept  a  music-shop  somew’here  | 
in  Canada,  and  use<l  to  come  to  New  | 
York  now'  and  then  to  air  his  gentility,  j 
He  w'as  a  prodigious  buck,  .and  had  evi-  j 
dently  studieti  not  only  costume,  but  i 
philocomal  science,  from  long  and  min- 1 
ute  observation  of  the  otticvrs  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Guards  in  garrison  at  Montreal.  He  | 
bad  photograplied,  so  to  s})eak,  their  fa-  i 
cial  hirsuteness  on  his  own.  The  essay 
was  a  laudable  one ;  but  it  w’as  not  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Not  a  hmr,  a  curl,  a  twist,  a  ten¬ 
dril,  was  out  of  place :  the  “  get-up”  was 
magnificent ;  yet  still  it  was  not  the  real 
tiling.  It  was  a  spoiled  photograph-*  | 


a  blurred  and  sme.ired  copy  :  out  of  focus 
and  out  of  taste. 

Then,  again,  when  your  Anglo-Saxon 
is  inclined  to  do  the  lazy  and  loafe,  he 
w'ill  lounge  about  in  shooting-suit  and 
w'ide-awake  hat ;  and  all  slovenly  as  he 
may  lie,  look  e.asv  and  unconstrained. 
The  slovenliness  of  the  American  ia  stud- 
ie«l,  elaborate,  complicated.  If  he  weiU" 
a  shooting-jiicket,  it  is  a  marvel  of  the 
tailor's  skill.  Baggy  .as  his  pegtojis  may 
be,  they  are  screwed-in  round  the  loins 
to  give  him  a  wa-sp-waist.  He  is  fond  of 
we.aring  snow'y  and  stiflly-starched  w'hite 
w'aistcoats  in  the  forenoon.  You  never 
saw'  an  Engli.«ih  dandy  thus  matiitinally 
arrayed.  In  full-dress  or  undress,  the 
American  am  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  overloading  himself  with  jewelry — 
especi.'illy  sleeve-buttons,  signet-rings, 
and  watch-chains.  This  goldsmith’s-ware 
is,  I  admit,  generally  very  handsome  and 
very  expensive  ;  but  he  w'ears  too  much 
of  it.  Among  all  classes,  indeed,  there 
is  a  inani.-i  for  ailorning  themselves  with 
“chains  ami  oiichM.”  Stonemasons  and 
hod-carriers  m.ay  lie  seen  in  shirt-studs 
and  scarf-pins:  meclianics  generally  wear 
some  article  of  jewelry  ;  a  iwruit  may  Ije 
swindled  out  of  the  better  jwirt  of  his 
bounty  by  the  brokers,  but  he  w'ill  always 
contrive  to  secure  a  silver  watch — often  a 
gold  one — and  a  chain  all  hung  w  ith  glit¬ 
tering  baubles,  out  of  the  wreck  ;  while 
the  bounty-brokers  themselves,  than 
w  horn  a  greater  set  of  scoundrels  does 
not  exist  in  the  entire  w'orld,  h.abitu.ally 
blaze  with  diamonds  su|wrj)o»ed  on  dirty 
shirts  and  dirtier  hands.  The  manner, 
.again,  in  which  little  girls  of  six  and  eight 
years  of  age  are  bc«lizened  in  brooches 
and  rings  is  ab.solutely  prepo.sterous. 
You  see  them  trotting  to  sediool  with 
their  hands  .all  covere<i  w'ith  sham  gems ; 
so  th.at  if  the  school-mistress  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  rap  their  knuckles,  she  must  bo 
puzzled  to  find  a  place  convenient  for  the 
application  of  the  ruler.  I  remember 
seeing  one  young  lady — but  she  was 
probably  twelve  years  of  age — who  was 
s:iiling  past  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  the 
usual  helmet-sha|>ed  hat  and  plume,  and 
the  usual  mantle  .and  streamers,  who 
wore  at  her  throat  a  brooch  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  spread-e.agle,  white  and  sheeny 
enough  to  pass  for  silver,  hut  which — 
haviug  just  pm  chased  a  dozen  of  the  arli- 
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cle  for  transmission  as  curiosities  to  Eng¬ 
land — I  instantly  recognised  as  one  of  ' 
the  clasps  to  the  McClellan  badges,  which  ' 
— cdasp,  red,  white,  atid  blue  ribbon,  j 
portrait  of  “  Little  Mac”  and  all — could  j 
Im.*  purchased  down  town,  in  Maiden  Lane, 
for  twenty  cents  a-piece.  The  stylishness  | 
of  the  child,  and  the  w’orthlessiiess  of  the 
finery  in  which  she  hail  deckerl  herself, 
were  exceedingly  suggestive  to  at  least 
one  of  tlie  beholdeni.  This  frenzy  for 
braw  apjmrel  and  nicknacks  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  most  strongly  deinarking  the 
American  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Itisone 
of  the  chief  symptoms,  fii-st  of  the  intense 
]>eisonal  vanity  of  the  people,  and  next  of 
tlie  universal  determination  that  one  class 
shall  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive 
jnivilege  of  wearing  gems  and  trinkets. 
Every  body  here  is  as  goo<l  as  every  bo«ly 
else,  and  will  let  y<iu  know  it  most  un¬ 
mistakably.  If  yonder  shopkeeper  sits 
onthecounter  with  one  leg  on  the  ground 
and  swinging  the  other,  and  jiieks  his 
teeth  with  a  nonchalant  air,  or  whistles 


know  that  he  is  as  good  as  you,  and  bet-  | 
ter.  An  American  mistriajs — if  there 
were  any  mistresses  in  American  house¬ 
holds — who  ventured  to  prohibit  herser- 
vant-m.aid  from  wearing  nnglets  or  a 
crinoline  while  she  was  doing  her  work, 
or  ex)K>stuiated  with  her  on  the  number 
of  brooches  or  ribiMuis  she  affected,  would  i 
be  reganled  as  an  idiot,  with  all  the  will, 
but  none  of  the  |K)wer,  to  lie  a  despot. 
An  American  “  help,”  or  young  lady”  | 
who  condescends  for  a  certain  weekly 
stipend  to  “  Hx-up”  your  house  for  you, 
wears  what  she  likes,  and  comes  and  goes  I 
when  she  pleiuses.  Why  should  she  not  I 
She  is  a  female  citizen  in  a  free  country. 
When  the  wife  of  the  suViscriber's  bosom 
joiiKKi  him  in  New  York,  she  brought 
with  her — with  a  foresight  unusual  in  her 
age  and  sex — sundry  Anglo-French  l>on- 
nets.  It  was  well  she  did  so  ;  for  bon¬ 
nets,  during  the  summer  of  ’64,  wei'e 
quoted  at  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
-dollai’s  a-piece.  Under  the  first-named 
price  there  was  nothing  to  be  procured 
that  you  would  have  given  half-a-guinea 
for  in  Cranbourn  Alley.  Well,  an  hotel 
chambermaiil,  the  morrow  of  her  arrival, 
saw  one  of  these  bonnets  lyin^  upon  a 
bed.  She  took  it  up,  turned  it  round 


and  round,  surveying  it  approvingly,  and 
remarked,  “Now  that’s  a  nret-class  hat, 
and  that’s  a  fact :  guess  I'll  have  one  like 
it  next  month.”  Tliey  always  call  a  lady’s 
Iionnet  a  “hat.”  For  pure  mischiefs 
sake,  I  told  her — which  was  the  tnith, 
by  the  way — that  the  hat  she  ailmired  so 
much  had  cost  in  London  only  two  guin¬ 
eas.  How  much  was  that  in  dollars  ? 
Thus  Phylli.s.  Well,  at  the  present  rate 
of  greenbacks,  about  eighteen  dollars  and 
!  a  half.  The  coiinteimnce  of  the  cham¬ 
bermaid  fell.  “My  stars,”  quoth  she, 
“  ’twould  cost  forty  here!”  and  so  it  would. 

(ioaded  to  desperation  by  “young-lady 
i  helps,”  who  w'ill  wear  jewelry,  crinoline, 
and  ringlets,  the  einployei's  of  female  la- 
l)or  advertise  every  day  for  foreign  do- 
'  mestics.  “  A  willing  German  girl,”  “  A 
I  hard-working  Irish  girl  just  arrived 
and  so  forth.  They  get  hold  of  raw  emi¬ 
grants,  simple  and  uncouth  young  ladies 
from  the  middle  states  of  Germany  or 
the  wilds  of  southern  Ireland.  For  a 
time  they  do  very  well.  Acciistomeil  to 
toil  from  their  infancy,  they  will  sweep 
and  w;rub,  wash  and  iron,  from  early 
in  the  morning  to  late  at  night.  They 
are  too  unsophisticated  not  to  l>e  ol)edi- 
dient  They  are  tem|K»rarily  grateful  for 
abundant  food  and  comfortable  lodging, 
and  make  capital  servants.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  three  meals  a  day', 
and  unstinted  meals  too,  bring  about 
their  inevitable  consequences.  They  have 
more  money  than  they  know  how  to 
s|)end  ;  they  learn  to  talk  American-Eng- 
lish ;  they  have  their  l>eaux  and  their 
female  gossips  ;  they  awaken  at  last  to  the 
conviction  that  they  are  as  good  as  you, 
and  a  great  de.al  lietter.  This  perstiasion 
once  come  in  at  the  door,  discipline,  de¬ 
ference,  olwdience  fly  out  at  the  window. 
Your  willing  young  German  mMchen, 
your  hardworking  Irish  colleen,  have  be¬ 
come  Americanized,  and  are  no  more  fit 
for  domestic  ser\’ice  than  an  English 
duchess  is  to  be  Imrmaid  at  a  public-house. 
Why  should  it  not  be  sot  it  may  Ihj  asked. 

I  In  the  abstract,  one  man  is  as  good  as 
•  another  or  any  other  man  ;  an<l  the  same 
rule  holds  good  with  womankind.  Let 
it  be  BO,  if  you  please ;  but  what  would 
become  of  an  army  in  which  all  the  sol- 
’  diers  were  generals  and  none  of  them 
were  privates? 

j  This  is  not  a  digression ;  for  female 
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costume  and  a  w.aik  down  Broadway  are 
indissolubly  connected.  Tlie  great  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  jiromena<le  tor  the 
ladies  ofNew  York  is  from  Union  Square, 
say  Fourteen th  Street  to  Canal  Street, 
near,  but  not  so  far  down  as  the  Astor 
House,  that  is  to  say,  the  arbitrary  wnti-e 
of  Broadway.  This,  a  s)>aee  of  some 
two-and-a-half  miles,  is  during  the  day¬ 
time  almost  inonojx»li/.ed  by  the  ladies. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  men  are  away  ujxm 
business  down-town.  By  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  six  p. 
M.,  you  may  see  the  Broadway  stages 
crammed  with  men-folk  bound  to  their 
Btoi'es  or  their  counting-houses ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  broad  daylight  the  fair  sex  have 
it  all  their  own  way  in  Broadway.  In 
Fifth  Avenue,  again,  until  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  for  the  trotting-wagons  and  the 
equestrians  on  their  way  to  the  Central 
Park  to  make  their  a|)i)earance,  yon  rare¬ 
ly  see  any  hut  ladies,  chilth  en,  and  a  few 
chance  foreigners  of  the  male  persuasion. 
Have  you  not  obseiwed  an  analogous  pau¬ 
city  of  men  in  the  charming  London 
suburb  of  Brompton?  From  ten  a.  m. 
to  five  p.  M.,  the  gentlemen  are  as  much 
at  a  discount  between  Knightsbridge 
Green  and  the  Admiral  Keppel  as  though 
South  Kensington  were  a  territory  of  the 
Amazons.  The  shadows  falling  on  the 
pavement  are  increased  fifty-fold  by  the 
uffiuence  of  crinolines  and  unfurled  para¬ 
sols.  You  are  delightfully  uncertain  as  to 
which  is  the  sunny  and  which  the  uinbi-a- 
geous  side  of  the  w  ay.  It  is  charming. 
The  ladies  take  pity  uj>on  you  sometimes, 
a  solitary  man-wanderer,  and  smile,  or 
regard  you  c*ompassionately  with  their 
big  dreamy  eyes.  Why  don't  you  take 
oft'  your  hat  to  that  entrancing  creature 
with  the  yellow  hair  and  the  puqde  stock¬ 
ings — terminated  with,  oh  1  such  boots — 
who  is  gently  chiding  the  nasty  little 
beast  of  a  po^e  which  she  leads  by  a 
crimson  cord,  and  beneath  one  of  whose 
fair  ai-ms  (the  lady’s,  not  the  poo¬ 
dle's)  are  tucked  two  volumes  hot  from 
Mr.  Westerton's  Librar}’ ?  Ah!  happy 
should  I  be  to  follow  that  fair  maiden 
about,  even  in  the  guise  of  a  poodle-dog 
W’earing  a  jacket  of  crimson  flannel,  with 
the  crest  and  cipher  of  My  Beautiful  Lady 
embroidered  in  the  comer!  Happy 
should  I  l)e,  though  four-footed  and  a 
contemptible  snivelling  cur,  to  be  privi¬ 


lege  to  contemplated  without  ceasing 
tho.se  ankles  and  those  l)oots,  even  as  In¬ 
dian  devotees  aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of 
eternity  in  the  |)eq>etual  contemplation 
of  Buddha!  S|»eak  to  the  young  lady  ! 
Why,  bless  my  heart  alive,  you  have  not 
been  introduced  to  her  ;  you  don't  know 
her  from  Adam.  You  would  be  guilty 
of  the  grossest  impertinence.  I  know  it, 
ma'am ;  but  w'hy  these  hollow’  convention¬ 
alities  I  why  this  yawning  gulf  between 
hearts  born,  maybe,  to  sympathise  w'ith 
each  other  t  Lu  femmt  yui  me  cotnj»-eniie, 
U  ecpfir  qui  jxjrleau  mien  :  oil  eet-elle,  on  eat- 
il  ?  That  l)east  of  a  poodle  sj)oke  to  the 
old  lady’s  Skye  terrier  w’ithout  having 
been  introduced  to  her.  That  nifiianly 
organ-grinder  kissed  his  hand  and  bowed 
— the  tawny  scamp  I — at  the  sylph  with 
the  yellow  hair  and  puqtle  hose.  She 
gave  him  ])ence.  He  had  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  her.  I  wish  she  w’ould  give 
me  a  copjier.  I  am  sure  I  could  gi’ind 
Stridi  la  Vampa  much  better  than  that 
brown  scoundrel,  if  somebody  would 
only  teach  me.  Then  there  was  that 
rude  and  vulgar  l>oy,  who— w'ithout  the 
slightest  introduction — saluted  my  sylph 
with  a  scurril  allusion  to  her  hat  and  feath¬ 
er,  and  asked  her  if  her  hoops  hurt  her 
much.  And,  finally,  there  was  a  smooth 
and  sallow  and  sly-looking  Father  Liguori 
from  the  Oratory.  I  don’t  think  he  has 
ever  been  introduced  to  the  sylph  ;  but 
as  he  glides  past  her — he  is  always  glid¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  Brompton — he  casts 
u|K>n  her  a  tortuous,  oily,  insinuating, 
but  strictly  paternal  glance,  as  though 
to  say,  “Save  thee,  fair  daughter!  If 
thou  longest  for  rest  and  peace,  come  to 
the  Oratory.  Walk  into  my  little  (iha|)el. 
You  will  learn  to  love  wax-candles  and 
.St.  Philip  Neri,^  and  all  kinds  of  pretty 
things.”  The  organ-grinder,  the  vulgar 
little  boy,  and  the  Oratorian,  are  the  only 
men-folks  to  be  seen  about  Brompton  at 
this  time  of  day.  The  policeman  only 
looks  in  occasionally,  and  doesn't  stop 
long. 

Now  this  is  a  digression,  I  will  frank¬ 
ly  a<lmit,  and  has  no  more  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  Broadway,  New  York,  than  a 
cocked-hat  has  to  a  pound  of  pickled  sal¬ 
mon.  But  it  has  a  remote  and  contingent 
reference  not  to  be  overlcx)ked.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  lilies  of  the  American  val¬ 
ley  in  all  their  glorj’,  you  must  stroll  up 
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and  down  Broadway  between  the  points 
I  have  indirated.  Lilies  they  are,  in¬ 
deed  ;  for  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  ;  yet  King  Solomon,  arrayed  in  that 
most  gorgeous  sheen  wherein  he  received 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  would  have  looked 
seedy  by  the  side  of  the  American  belles. 

How  they  come,  trooping,  tripping, 
sailing,  flouncing  and  flaunting — and, 
whenever  they  chance  to  meet  a  stray 
male  animal,  flirting  with  the  most  des¬ 
perately  delightful  energy !  I  lere  they 
come,  decked  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
lainbow,  and  in  many  other  hues  un¬ 
dreamt  of  in  the  solar  spectrum!  They 
float  in  flocks  down  the  stately  stream  of 
Broadway,  like  swans ;  and  oh !  the  de¬ 
lightful  sport  to  go  out  swanhopping! 
But  the^’  are  too  ’cute  to  allow  their 
pretty  bills  to  l>e  nicked  par  le  premier 
renu,  and  the  8wanhop|»er  has  often  his 
Labor  in  vain. 

I  must  confess  th.at  I  prefer  the  cyg¬ 
nets  to  the  full-grown  swans.  A  young 
American  girl  is  about  the  prettiest  crea¬ 
ture  ever  imagined  out  of  the  ballet  of  the 
Snlpliklfy  or  one  of  John  Gilbert’s  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  MitUummer-NighCs  Dream. 
Her  features  are  exquisitely  delicate  ;  her 
complexion  jtrecisely  like  alabaster  ;  her 
teeth  peiu’ly  and  transparent — a  pearli- 
iiess  anil  transparency  which  unhappilpr 
<lo  not  la.st ;  her  hair  glossy  and  luxuri¬ 
ant;  her  figure  undulating,  slender, 
giiiceful,  uvette  or  mlgnoniie.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  dash  of  sameness  in  her  pretti¬ 
ness.  There  are  just  two  types  of  genii l- 
letfee  as  to  countenance  :  the  damsel  with 
the  aipiiline  nose,  and  the  damsel  with 
the  nez  ritrousid — the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  the  M.-idame  Dubarry  type,  in  short. 
Ini  loudetot’s  statue  of  the  Dubarry,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg — the  figure  is  as  unadorned  as  the 
Venus  de’  Medici — there  is  the  most 
wondrous  idealization  of  a  snub-nose  ever 
achieved  in  marble.  Now  a  snub-nose 
in  a  very  young  girl  is  tolerable,  and  even 
admirable.  What  can  be  more  charming 
than  a  baby’s  snubt  A  hook-nose — a 
gentle  hook — likewise  does  not  otfend  in 
the  very  young ;  but  it  is  when  middle 
age  approaches  that  the  prominence  of 
those  features  becomes  painful.  I  give 
the  American  young  lady  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-six  to  riot  in  a  carnival  of  pret¬ 
tiness  ;  and  this,  the  rapid  life  of  the  coun¬ 
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try  considered,  is  a  liberal  allowance — a 
very  Milanese  carneralone  as  to  extension 
of  time.  At  twenty-six  she  is  middle- 
aged  ;  at  thirty  she  is  elderly ;  at  forty — 
m’en  jHirlez  jMi>.  The  skinniness,  the 
angularity,  the  cailaverous  gauntne.s3,  the 
fadeii  and  worn-out  look  yiossessed  by 
the  majority  of  American  l.-ulies  when 
they  reach  the  mid-term  of  life,  is  most 
pitiable  to  view.  I  am  not  sjieaking  of 
the  spinsters.  There  do  not  apjiear  to  be 
in  the  United  States — out  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  most  people  you  know  have 
two  or  three  unmarried  aunts — any  old 
maids  whatsoever.  “  I  never  heerd  arv 
one  say  detid  myoule,”  observes  Mr.  Josh 
Billings,  discoursing  on  the  traditional 
longevity  of  that  animal ;  and,  so  far  as 
my  observation  is  concerned,  I  never 
met  with  an  American  old  maid.  The 
only  one  to  whom  I  was  introduc«d  as  a 
spinster  turned  out  to  be  a  widow.  I 
fancy  that  when  they  reach  a  certain  age 
and  are  not  mated,  the  St.ate  Legislature 
secretly  takes  the  matter  up,  and  jiasses 
them  on  to  Nevada  or  Arizona,  where  it 
is  well  known  nothing  but  bars  of  yellow 
gold  will  serve  the  turn  of  housekeepers 
for  washing,  and  the  children  are  we.an- 
ed  on  nuggets.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  see 
this  sallow  leanness  amongst  mothera  of 
large  families.  Their  teeth  also  go  to 
the  bad.  Immoderate  indulgence  in 
sweetmeats,  and  excessive  potations  of 
iced-water — within  the  ken  of  the  brute 
sex  they  never  touch  any  thingstronger — 
ruin  their  ruteliers.  What  becomes  of  their 
luxuriant  hair  I  don’t  know' ;  but  I  can 
vouch  for  the  sad  fact  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  glossy  tresses  w’hich  turn 
ble  down  the  backs  of  American  ladies 
are  false.  In  the  face  of  which  two  social 
peculiarities  you  will  readily  understand 
why  New'  York  can  boast  of  the  most 
cunning  coiffeurs  and  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  dentists  in  the  world. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  ran 
all  through  the  Continental  new'spapers  a 
grim  but  silly  story  about  La  femme  a  la 
tele  de  Mart — “tlie  woman  with  the 
Death’s-head.”  A  million  of  francs  down 
w'as  said  to  be  the  reward  offered  to  the 
man  bold  enough  to  marry  this  drejidful 
jiersonage,  w'ho  spoke  seven  languages, 
played  the  pianoforte  and  the  haqi  to 
perfetlion,  painted  in  oil  and  water-col¬ 
ors,  and  had  a  most  kind  and  feeling 
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heart ;  but  who  unfortunately  could  show  | 
nothing  hut  a  grinning  and  fleshless  skull  ! 
beneath  the  silver  nuisk  which  she  con- 1 
stantly  wore.  This  cock-and-bull  t.ale  [ 
may  with  ease  be  traced  to  an  old  mediae-  ■ 
val  Italian  legend  called  La  donna  a  la 
tfMu  di  Mora — “  the  woman  with  the  ' 
Moor  or  Negro’s  head.”  Some  ingenious  j 
Frenchman  had  jumpe<l  at  the  conclusion  j 
that  “  Moia"  meant  “Death”  instead!  of  i 
“  Moor,”  and  so  translated  it  “  Mo^  t."  \ 
Tradntfore  traditore.  But  if  ever  you  visit  1 
the  United  States,  and  take  a  walk  down  I 
Broadway,  you  will  be  aj)} tailed  at  l)e- 1 
holding,  and  not  unfrequeutly  either,  in  : 
the  flesh — or  rather  in  the  bone — the  I 
Lady  with  the  Death’s-head.  I  have  a  ^ 
carte-de-visite  of  one,  chosen  promiscu-  | 
ously  from  a  jthotographer’s  stock.  The  ; 
original  is  probably  not  thirty-five  years  ' 
of  age ;  she  is  splendidly  dressed  ;  but ; 
there  is  the  awful  De;»th’s-head,  just 
covered  with  a  shrunken  integument,  ' 
and  the  sockets  filled  with  eyes,  as  you 
gee  in  Henri  Valenti’s  drawing  of  the 
“  Skeleton  ”  in  the  Mi/nteries  of  Pari The 
mortuary  charactei  istics  of  the  lady  stoj*, 

I  have  no  doubt,  at  her  face.  She  is  in 
all  probability  a  very  lively  chatty  |>er- 
8on,  can  sing  and  play  with  brilliancy 
and  exactitude,  is  a  capital  trenchei  wo¬ 
man,  and  gets  through  enough  tender¬ 
loin-steak  and  pumpkin-pie  to  make  her 
under  more  favorable  climatic  influences 
as  fat  as  Daniel  Laml>ert. 

Tl>e  drollest  thing  is,  that  when  the 
American  lady  comes  to  l)e  alH)ut  fifty 
ears  old,  she  gets  over  her  leanness  and 
er  plainness,  and  sinhlenly  l>ecomes 
young  again.  The  {mpulation  of  Broa<l- 
way  seems  to  be  composed  (apart  from 
the  middle-aged  ladies,  who  are  as  a  rule 
heart-rending  in  ap|>earam^e)  of  jiretty 

Jroung  ladies  of  sixteen,  and  pretty  young 
adies  of  sixty.  No,  sir,  1  have  not  tri|)- 
]>ed  in  my  speech  ;  I  repeat,  young  ladies 
of  sixty.  A  juvenile  grandmother  is  any 
thing  but  a  rarity  here ;  gushing  young 
things  ofthreesc-.»re  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  1  have  ventured  to  cast  more  than 
one  hmnblv  tender  glance  at  a  damsel  of 
seventy.  Vou  verj'  seldom  meet  witJi  an 
old  man  in  society.  The  men  work,  fret, 
smoke,  sjieculate,  chew,  or  drink  them¬ 
selves  to  death  at  a  oom]>aratively  early 
age.  Nor  are  old  men  very  popular  in  I 
the  States ;  they  are  passed  by,  as  “  play-  j 


ed-out.”  I  have  heard  more  than  one 
lawgiver  and  staU‘sinan  called  a  “  worn- 
out  cuss.”  It  was  an  unfailing  topic  of 
sarcasm  ag.ainst  the  Hon.  Edward  Ever¬ 
ett  that  he  w>is  so  very  old ;  and  George 
Bancroft,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the 
Unite<l  St.ates — a  w'riter  who  combines 
the  accuracy  of  an  Ali.son  with  the  re¬ 
search  of  a  Pinnock,  the  copiousness  of  a 
Grimshaw  with  the  vivacity  of  a  Peter 
Parley — is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  ir¬ 
reverent  young  men  of  Gotham  as  “  old 
Fuss  and  Feathers.”  The  truth  is  that 
American  .  men  have  little  reverence  for 
age  among  their  owm  sex.  Strong,  ac¬ 
tive,  energetic,  unscnipulous,  noisy,  push¬ 
ing  men  they  admire  and  almost  deify ; 
but  age  generally  brings  with  it  wisdom, 
experienc.e,  calmness,  judgment,  depre¬ 
cation  of  wild  enthusiasm,  <lislike  to  ra.sh 
innovation.  These  qualities  are  not  to 
the  taste  of  Young  America.  They  are 
not  go-ahead.  They  do  not  go  far  to¬ 
wards  making  up  the  beau-ideal  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  humanity  :  “  A  real  live  man,  sir, 
by  —  I”  I  have  heard  of  venerable  part¬ 
ners  in  mercantile  firms  l>eing  su|>erseded 
and  pushe«I  oflF  their  stools,  as  obsolete 
and  ineomj>etent,  by  their  juniors ;  aiid 
an  .\merican — mind,  an  Americ.an,  not 
an  English — friend  once  told  me  that  he 
saw  over  a  store-front  in  Jersey  City  this 
announciunent,  “Tompkins ami  Father.” 
Therein  lay  a  mine  of  philosophy.  Tomp¬ 
kins  the  ehler  wiis  evidently  “  played- 
out;”  he  was  a  “cuss,”  and  of  “no  ac¬ 
count,”  and  “very small  potatoes.”  He 
was  (termitte<l,  just  for  charity’s  sake,  to 
continue  in  the  business,  mind  the  shop, 
dust  the  counter,  and  see  the  shutters  put 
up  by  the  bhwk  porter :  but  the  real  live 
man  in  the  concern  was  young  Tomj>- 
kins,  who,  despising  and  disparaging  his 
antiquate<l  progenitor,  was  making  rapid 
stri<les,  no  doubt,  towards  ninning  for 
Congress,  taking  the  i»residency  of  a  j>e- 
troleum  com^»any,  and  putting  himself  in 
nomination  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State — say  the  secretaryship  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  the  postma-stership  of  Communi- 
)»aw,  or  the  lighthouse-kee{>ership  :it 
Ca|>e  Knob. 

An  old  American  gentleman,  when 
you  do  meet  him,  w'hich  is  but  rarely,  is 
generally  a  most  delightful  ct>mpanion — 
very  benignant,  very  tolerant,  very  free 
from  prejudice,  and  usually  a  strong 
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friend  to  England.  Tlie  old  American 
lady,  whom,  fortunately,  you  very  often 
meet,  ia  the  most  charming  |*erM)n  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  See  her  in  Broad¬ 
way ;  handsomely,  hut  warmly  and  sensi¬ 
bly  clad  ;  smiling  and  nodiiing  and  jok¬ 
ing;  with  her  wrinkled  but  rosy  little 
face ;  in  guise  something  V>etween  a  wax¬ 
en  ])each  and  a  well-preserved  pippin  ; 
with  the  nicest  set  of  artificial  teeth  that 
Doctor  Zachary  could  carve  from  a  rhi¬ 
noceros’  tusk  ;  and  her  own  hair  disposcii , 
in  snowy  silvery  bunches  on  either  side 
of  her  temples.  American  ladies,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  ohl,  are  always 
</itiitti.s  and  him  c/iaunAui ;  but  it  hits  been 
among  the  old  huiies  that  I  have  seen 
the  prettiest  hands  and  fet*t,  and  the  most 
faultlessly-fitting  gloves  and  boots.  The  ' 
which  reminds  me  that  there  w:is  living,  | 
a  year  ago,  and  that  there  may  Ik?  living 
still,  in  the  fair  city  of  Baltimore,  an  old 
la<iy,  ordinarily  designated  “  the  Ma-  ^ 
dam  her  age  prodigious,  iier  form  bent  i 
double,  her  attiix*  curiously  antiquated  in  ; 
its  fashion;  yet  still  retaining  in  herfad- 
etl  features  something  of  the  sparkle  of 
bygone  comeliness,  still  in  her  tottering 
gait  a  trac*e  of  the  ehisticity  of  youth. 
This  was  once  the  beautiful  Miss  Patter- 1 
son,  the  fair  American  who  l>e<-ame  the 
bride  of  that  heartle.ss,  worthless,  and 
dissolute  scamp,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ' 
sometime  King  of  Westphalia ;  and  who, 
but  for  the  selfish  jMiltroonery  of  her  bus- ' 
band,  and  the  ruthless  ambition  of  her 
inq>erial  brother-in-law,  might  have  l)een 
at  this  day  mi-stress  of  the  Palais  lioyal.  ; 
Enveloped  in  a  black  silk  cahish,  put  to- 

SL*ther  by  some  mantua-maker  of  the  year 
ne,  ami  leaning  .on  a  crutch-stick,  the 
famous  old  lady  might  Iw  seen  any  day  ! 
in  the  streets  of  the  Monumental  City  ;  | 
ami  )>eople  would  make  way  for  her,  and  ! 
doff  their  hats,  as  though  around  that  de¬ 
crepit  form  there  still  hung  some  {>erfume 
of  the  imperial  purple  to  which  she  had 
Iteeii  transitorily  allied.  And  I  remem¬ 
ber  too,  one  bitterly  cold  Decemlier  day, 
driving  out  in  a  sleigh  to  High  Bridge, 
at  New  York,  having  |)ointed  out  to  me, 
by  my  oompanion,  a  grand  old  country 
bouse,  where  dwelt,  he  siiid,  in  the  most 
rigid  seclusion,  another  **  Madam,”  in  age 
pro«ligiou8,  in  memories  inexhaustible, 
who  iiail  once  been  as  beautiful  and  as 
famous — but  her  fame  was  of  a  different 


:  order,  and  not  quite  so  gratifying — as  la 
MU  Patterwn.  Wealthy  and  solitary, 
sternly  refusing  to  commune  with  a  gen- 
emtion  whom  she  hated,  here  waited  gnm- 

ly  for  death  the  well-known  Madam - , 

the  widow  of  Aaron  Burr ;  he  w'ho  slew 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel ;  he  who 
was  tried  for  high-treason,  for  the  attempt 
to  estiiblish,  in  conjunction  with  an  Irish¬ 
man  namcsl  Blennerhassett,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereignty  on  the  North  American 
continent ;  lie  who  was  at  one  |>eriod 
Vice  President  of  the  great  Republic; 
and  he  who,  after  the  wilde.st  and  storm¬ 
iest  career,  died  at  last  very  poor  and 
miserable,  and  discardeil  even  by  his 
wife,  the  “  Madam  ”  who  lives  in  gloomy 
state  by  High  Bridge. 


Friwcr'a  H 

ENGLAND'S  FUTURE  ATTITUDE  TO¬ 
WARDS  EUROPE  AND  TOWARDS 
THE  WORLD. 

At  the  close  of  a  paper  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  SUitesm.anship  which  ap|>eared  in 
the  liist  number  of  The  National  Jteneir, 
the  d(M’trine  was  laid  down,  from  which 
probably  no  one  will  dissent,  that  it  is 
nicumlient  upon  all  who,  either  by  ac¬ 
tion  or  ailvice,  aspire  to  take  a  leading 
share  in  public  life,  to  determine  clearly 
and  dclinitely  in  their  own  minds  what 
ought  to  Ik*  the  future  course  and  goal  of 
Great  Britain  in  relation,  yt'fs/,  to  her  do¬ 
mestic  institutions,  ami,  urcondly,  to  her 
external  isilicy;  that,  having  once  set¬ 
tled  this  ipiestion  as  to  the  (Unction  in 
which  the  vessel  of  the  State  should 
steer,  all  their  efforts,  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative,  should  tend  to  make  her 
course  ;is  steady,  consistent,  and  direct 
as  shifting  wimls,  di.sturbing  currents, 
ami  intervening  obstacles  will  allow ;  that 
all  politici;ms  are  liound  to  have  a  ration¬ 
al  and  feasible  iileal  in  their  minds  of  what 
they  would  wish  Englaml's  future  to  be, 
and  to  work  with  unfaltering  and  con¬ 
verging  (turpose  towards  the  realization 
of  that  ideal. 

More  esjiecially  was  it  urged — putting 
aside  for  the  moment  all  internal  and 
home  questions  of  }K>licy — that  it  was  in- 
^  cumbent  upon  all  public  men  to  form  a 
clear  conviction  and  a  resolute  intention 
,  on  this  cardinal  poiut :  “  Is  Great  Brit- 
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ain  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  to  assert  her 
old  position  as  a  6rst-rate  influential  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  who  must  have  a  voice,  and 
use  it,  in  every  European  centroverey ;  j 
must,  as  of  yore,  never  be  silent, 
and  never  speak  w’ithoiit  enforcing  re¬ 
spect  for  what  she  says  f  Or  is  she  to 
admit  frankly,  spontaneously,  and  unre- 
piningly,  that  recent  changes  in  naval 
and  military  ait,  recent  ]>olitical  events, 
and  gradual  modiflc^tions  in  her  national 
conceptions  of  what  is  wise  and  obliga¬ 
tor}',  have  materially  altered  her  relative 
position  and  its  incumbent  claims,  and 
that  she  is  by  no  means  disposed  either 
to  deplore  or  te  resist  the  change  ;  that 
she  has  duties  and  demands  elsewhere, 
as  w'ell  as  new  ideas  at  home,  that  disin¬ 
cline  if  they  do  not  incapac'itate  her  from 
keeping  up  such  a  military  force  as  alone 
would  enable  her  to  take  a  constant  and 
supererogatory  part  in  continental  quar¬ 
rels  ;  that,  holding  it  inconsistent  with  ! 
her  dignity  to  meddle  in  them  by  coun-  j 
sel  and  homily  alone,  she  is  resolved 
henceforth  to  abandon  both  the  preten¬ 
sion  and  the  wish  to  restrain  all  the  wick¬ 
ed,  to  defend  all  the  feeble,  or  to  guide 
all  the  foolish  ;  satisfied  that  by  such  a 
course  she  will  most  surely  secure  peace 
for  herself,  and  perhaps  also  be  best  able 
ill  gi'eat  emergencies  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
petration  of  great  wrongs? 

Tliat  this  grave  question  should  be  de¬ 
cided  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  by 
the  nation  for  itself,  is  obviously  not  only 
important,  but  of  the  most  im|ieriuu8  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  but  if  we  said  that  the  decision 
was  an  easy  one,  or  the  case  a  clear  one, 
we  should  show  a  very  inadequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  various  material  interests 
and  moral  considerations  immediately  or 
indirectly  involved.  A  more  diflicult 
problem,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
urgent  one,  has  seldom  pressed  upon  a 
statesman's  mind.  It  admits  of  neither 
delay  nor  dogmatism :  the  first  may  be 
dangerous — lor  events  hurry  on  and 
questions  press  for  answers,  while  we  are 
digging  for  a  principle  and  groping  for  a 
formula ;  the  second  would  misbecome 
even  the  most  experienced  statesman  and 
the  prolbundest  thinker ;  for  the  questions 
at  stake  ai'ise  pi'ecisely  out  of  tliose  al¬ 
tered  aspects  of  affaiis  which  bewilder 
and  defy  experience,  and  involve  consid¬ 
erations  rather  of  probable  consequences 


and  necessary  compromises  than  of  posi¬ 
tive  rights  or  indisputable  obligations. 
But  the  determination  of  the  principle  on 
which  our  future  policy  is  to  be  based, 
though  diflicult,  is  all  the  more  impera¬ 
tive.  It  concerns  our  dignity  as  well  as 
our  j>eace  that  we  should  bring  our  atti¬ 
tude  into  harmony  with  our  action  ;  that 
we  should  speak  strongly  only  where  we 
mean  to  act  decidedly ;  that  we  should 
encourage  only  where  we  are  prepared 
to  aid ;  that  we  should  lecture  and  dictate 
and  direct  only  where  we  have  made  up 
our  mind  to  act  the  patron  as  well  as  the 

1)edagogue.  At  present,  as  regards  our 
oreign  Office,  the  ideas  and  traditions 
of  the  jmst  are  singularly  at  variance  with 
the  notions  and  powers  of  the  present. 
We  blend  in  most  confusing  inconsisten¬ 
cy  the  sentiments  and  language  which 
were  suitjible  and  becoming,  and  which 
were  in  a  manner  forced  ujkui  us,  when  we 
stood  forth  as  the  liberators  of  Europe, 
the  conquerors  of  the  great  Emperor  and 
Captain  of  the  age,  the  encouragera  and 
subsidizers  of  all  other  states  through  their 
crises  of  desj»ondency  and  destitution, — 
with  the  utterly  connicling  doctrines  and 
feelings  of  a  generation  to  whom  all  these 
things  are  become  history,  and  a  history 
to  which  we  do  not  look  back  ith  un- 
mingle<l  reverence  or  pride.  We  retain 
the  inveterate  habits  of  remonstrance,  of 
warning,  of  uninvited  teaching,  of  al¬ 
most  impeitinent  criticism,  which  sat  not 
unbecomingly  upon  a  nation  that  was  al¬ 
ways  reatly  to  go  to  war  ami  seldom  went 
to  war  in  vain,  when  we  have  grown  to 
be  a  nation  hating  war  as  an  evil  only 
second  to  spoliation  or  dishonor,  and 
dreading  it  :is  a  monstrous  extravagance, 
a  probable  folly,  and  an  incalculable  risk 
— a  nation  coveting  no  temtory,  shrink¬ 
ing  from  all  aggression,  and  anxious  only 
for  honest  leisure  and  repose.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  case  of  national  rather  than  of 
individual  inconsistency ;  it  belongs  to  a 
people  whose  political  ideas  are  in  a  state 
of  transition  and  im^rietit  fusion;  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  old  men  reign 
at  the  Foreign  Office  while  young  men 
sway  the  popular  feeling, — that  men  of 
one  generation  and  of  one  up-bringing 
sit  at  the  helm  and  direct  the  details  of 
navigation,  while  the  men  of  another  gen¬ 
eration,  and  a  w’idely  different  training, 
constitute  the  crew  and  the  younger  otti- 
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cers,  and  dotorniine  the  port  which  the  intended  so  to  use  it.  England  was  a 
vessel  is  to  make.  It  is  not  easy  to  steer  protector  to  be  appealed  to  bv  the  weak, 
a  steady  and  persistent  course,  or  one  a  power  to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded  by 
which  shall  be  intelligible  to  foreign  the  strong — a  sworn  foe  to  .all  high-h.and- 
|»oweis,  when  despatches,  full,  it  may  be,  ed  oj)pre88iou  and  wrong-doing — exc*ept 
of  menace,  of  promise,  of  encouragement,  such  as  she  herself  might  perpetrate  un- 
or  even  of  positive  engagements,  are  der  some  effectual  disguise  which  hid  its 
w'ritten  in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  nature  even  from  her  own  sight.  She  al- 
Downing  street  by  Earl  Hussell,  or  Lord  mostalwaysthrewherintluenceandsome- 
Palmerston,  or  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord  tiiiies  her  sword  into  the  scale  of  ])eople 
Malmesbury,  and  not  till  six  months  af-  who  were  straggling  for  j)olitic-al  and 
terwards,  j)erhap8,  are  Laid  before  a  I  louse  civil  freedom  ;  by  example,  by  represen- 
of  Commons  in  which  Mr.  Bright  and  tations,  by  advice,  by  remonstrance,  she 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  metropolitan  mem-  labored  to  multiply  the  number  of  con- 
bers  and  tbe  representatives  of  Lanca-  stitution.ally  governed  states  in  Euro]ie ; 
shire  and  Yorkshire  have  a  weighty  and  and  partly  owing  to  her  aid  and  partly 
sometimes  a  preponderating  voice, — and  to  the  general  progress  of  enlightenment 
before  a  jmblic  over  which  that  school  of  and  popular  power,  there  is  now  not 
politicians  hold  a  still  more  indisputable  a  single  state  in  Europe  (except  Rus¬ 
sway.  The  Cabinet  determines  wliat  sia  and  Turkey)  without  a  jtarliament 
shall  be  said :  Parliament  and  the  Press  exercising  greater  or  less  control  over 
determines  what  shall  be  done;  and  not  the  government.  In  her  j>roceeding8 
until  the  Nation  luis  distinctly  and  final-  in  reference  to  this  head,  England  may 
ly  resolved  upon  the  found.ations  of  its  often  have  been  jtedantic  and  doctrinaire, 
jK)licy,  will  such  a  harmony  be  re-estab-  and  sometimes  far  from  judicious ;  but  on 
lished  iH'tween  the  several  elements  of  the  whole  her  missioji  w.as  a  great  one; 
our  complex  government,  that  the  minis-  she  believed  in  it,  and  she  inirsued  it  with 
ters,  knowing  jwecisely  wh:it  the  country  Zealand  disinterestedness.  Sometimes, 
will  sanction,  will  know  themselves  pre-  as  in  the  c;ise  of  Greece,  wem.ay  some  of 
cisely  what  it  will  be  safe  and  wise  to  say.  us  think  she  did  too  much  ;  sometimes, 
But,  however  clear  and  natural  may  be  as  in  the  case  of  It:ily  and  Ilungaiw,  we 
to  ourselves  the  explanation  of  our  incon-  nmy  some  of  us  think  she  did  too  little, 
sistency  and  v.acill.ations,  the  mischief  In  the  case  of  Denmark,  we  may  {►erhaps 
done  ami  the  impression  made  abro;id  be  of  opinion  that  she  did  both  too  little 
are  e«|u;illy  imfortunate :  all  parties  are  and  too  much.  But  in  the  main,  so  far 
perplexed  ;  the  strong  ;ire  irritaU'd ;  the  as  she  did  act,  she  was  honest  and  consist- 
weak  are  disappointed  :uid  disgusted.  It  ent.  LTnfortunately,  however,  this  mis- 
inay  l)e  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  be-  sion  of  encouraging  and  multiplying  free 
ginning  to  be  despised  ;  but  we  were  states  w:is  not  the  only  European  one  she 
never  much  loved,  .and  now  we  are  as-  deemed  heraelf c:illed  upon  to  follow.  She 
suredly  less  feared  and  less  trusted  than  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  lookaf- 
we  were  ;  we  have  lost  much  res])ect  in  tertheBul:uiceofPower,toadjusttherela- 
the  eyes  of  others,  and  some  also  in  our  tive  influence  of  other  states,  to  provide 
own;  :md,  though  tluj  result  is  explain-  for  future  contingencies  and  accident.s  of 
able  enough,  we  can  scarcely  complain  of  succession,  and  to  enter  into  alliances 
it  as  unjust.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  and  engagements  with  other  Euroj)ean  po- 
come  to  an  understanding  with  ourselves,  tentates  for  these  indefinite  and  (juestion- 
and  know  in  future  what  we  are  jirepared  able  purposes.  And  herein  we  now  see, 
to  8.ay  and  do.  reading  the  past  by  our  j)resent  light,  that 

Now,  we  well  underatand  what  it  is  to  she  was  unwise  ;  her  influence  was  by  no 
abdic;ite  a  high  position,  how  much  of  means  always  good,  Jind  was  sometimes 
noble  and  honorable  })ride,  and  how  much  inefilectual ;  the  gain  was  rarely  equal  to 
of  human  we:ikne88  also,  must  be  morti-  the  cost;  the  complications  that  ensued 
fietl  thereby.  For  a  long  period  we  had  were  often  exceedingly  embarrassing  ; 
paramount  influence  in  Europe,  and  on  and  on  the  whole  the  game  was  one 
the  whole  we  used  that  influence  consci-  w’hich  required  profounder  statesmanship 
eutiously  and  beneficently  :  at  least  we  than  hoi's — probably  more  prophetic  vis- 
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ion  than  is  given  to  any  statesman — to  '  ntre  enough  to  give  hfr  a  constitution 
play  with  jn-ofit  In  retiring  from  the  such  as  that  with  which  thirty  years  ago 
])ost  of  espei'ial  or  joint  Eur(>pean  arbi- ,  we  cursed  and  saddled  Greece, 
tress,  therefore,  we  think  she  will  do  well  As  to  our  other  understood,  though 
and  wise'ly  :  because  one  of  her  functions  rarely  acknowledge<l  mission  in  the  P.ast 
was  an  uiidesinible  one,  and  the  other  is  —that  of  encoui’aging  and  assisting 
well  nigh  jHTformed, — and  fi)r  yet  anoth-  peoples  to  arise  and  conquer  freedom 
er  reason  in  the  background.  i  from  o]>]»ressive  nders — this  we  have  long 

Firt-t.  Our  sjKMM.al  work  in  Europe —  '  since  abandoneil  atnl  loudly  dis.avowed. 
that,  as  to  the  wisdom,  the  l>eneficence,  '  We  still  occasionally  remonstnite  with 
and  the  duty  of  which  (whatever  may  Ik*  the  stupider  and  feebler  des]>ots,  as  with 
our  ]irivate  o]>inion)  it  is  idle  to  argue  the  Pojk*  now  and  with  Pomba  and 
with  Englishmen — is  nearly  done, — «/«>>,  others  a  few  yeai's  ago,  and  warn  them 
j)erhaps,  so  tiir  as  we  could  act  in  it  with  ;  that  their  silly  oppressions  and  barbari- 

efficacy.  As  we  just  now  obsiTved,  nearly  |  ties  must  end  in  popular  risings,  and 

every  nation  in  Euro|ie  luis  now  a  parlia-  that  then  we  shall  afford  them  neither 

nient  and  a  amstitution — and  one  of  its  help  nor  sympathy.  Put  l)eyond  this 

own  choosing; — not  always  like  ours,  we  now  never  go.  Non-intervention  in 
not  always  such  as  wc  should  recommend,  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  is 
not  always  equally  influential  or  efficient,  now  our  published  and  enshrined,  and, 
— but  still  such  as  suits  itself,  such  at  we  apprehend  our  irrevocable  }s)licy, — 
least  as  itself  accepts  and  endures,  and  a  policy  to  which  we  have  more  than 
such  assuredly  .as  we  should  never  be  once  sign.-iliztsl  our  rigid  adhereiuK*,  in 
guilty  ofthe  impertinence  of  presuming  to  defiance  of  the  strongest  inducements 
attempt  to  change.  Every  nation  ha.s,  that  could  Ik*  held  out  both  to  our  high- 
in  a  manner,  after  our  example,  Uiken  its  er  and  our  meaner  nature.  Having  si*en 
affairs  into  its  own  hands.  Italy  h.as  a  Ilungiiry  crushed  without  ai<l  .and  with- 
parliament  as  free,  asomni|>otent,  and  al-  out  remonstrance,  and  crushed  not  by 
most  as  sensible  as  our  own.  Switzer-  her  own  but  by  a  foreign  des|K)t ;  having 
land  has  a  constitution  only  too  prej>os-  ,  done  nothing  but  withdraw  our  ambas- 
teroirsly  j>opular.  Spain  and  Portugal,  ■  sador  from  Naples  ;  having  protested 
under  decideil  constitutional  forms,  are  .against  (iaribaldi’s  Sicilian  ex]>e<lition, 
gradu.ally  working  their  own  w.ay  to  and  only  encouraged  the  interposition  of 
really  fi-ee  iuid  jmpular  governments.  Piedmont  at  the  eleventh  hour  at  Gaela  ; 
Austria  has  .at  last  a  Reichsrath  that  ap-  having,  .as  a  government  though  not  aa 
pears  likely,  arul  fit,  to  reorganize  the  a  jKople,  thrown  cohl  w.ater  on  the  cher- 
emjtire  on  an  entirely  new  and  substan-  ishe«l  |K)j»ular  schemt  of  Italian  unity;  and 
tially  free  system  :  at  all  events  she  has  lastly,  having  distinctly  refused  to  inter- 
got  her  tools,  .and  must  now  use  them  fere  on  behalf  of  Poland,  and  discouraged, 
for  herself.  PruKsiu  has  Chambers,  tur-  if  we  did  not  actually  prevent  the  interfer- 
bulent  enough  in  all  conscience,  ami  ence  of  France,  and  submitted  with  the 
may  be  constitutionally  free  if  she  wish-  Injst  grace  we  could  to  the  .snub  which  the 
es  and  deserves  it  Holland  and  Pelgium  tone  and  language  of  our  Foreign  Secre- 
are  as  j>opul.arly  and  legitimately  gov-  tary  drew'  upon  us :  having  thus  acted 
erned  as  Gre.at  Prittin.  France  has  and  thus  abstained,  we  may  be  fairly 
universal  suffrage;  and  though  she  has  said  to  have  given  hostages  for  our  prin- 
used  it  ill  a  fashion  that  rather  startled  us  .ciple,  and  to  have  won  our  spurs  in  this 
at  first,  we  c.an  not  deny  that  she  a]»j>ears  new  battle-field  of  masterly  inaction, 
to  know  w  h.it  she  meant,  and  to  have  got !  Our  third  fancied  mission — our  inis- 
what  she  wanted.  Russia  is  still  a  des-  sion  of  “  long  ago” — the  jiurpose  for 
|x>tism  ;  and  most  assuredly  it  is  not  for  which  according  to  Lord  Russell  iu  his 
us  to  m.ike  her  otherwise.  Put  there  are  i-ecent  publicjition,  we  ought  still  to  co- 
some  indications,  just  visible  above  the  quette  with  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
horizon,  tlmt  even  Russia  will  some  day  continental  Europe — may  still  be  under 
follow  iu  the  w  ake  of  other  Euro^iean  an  obligation  to  interfere,  at  all  events 
states.  And  as  for  Turkey,  even  Eng-  with  protocols  .and  words — viz-,  the  pro¬ 
land  would  be  scai'cely  insaue  or  doctrtn- ,  tection  of  the  weak  against  the  aggres- 
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sions  of  the  stronjj,  M’e  may  l)e  consul-  ; 
eml  to  have  finally  suiTetulered  in  the 
ca.se  of  Denmark.  It  would  be  useless,  ' 
therefore,  to  discuss  whether,  as  a  rule 
and  as  a  piinciple,  w'e  on,i;ht  still  to  ad¬ 
here  to  this  last  and  noblest  fragment  of 
our  European  oblijration.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  a  stronsfer  cjill  for  protective  inter¬ 
ference  will  ever  aijain  arise.  There  w’jis 
no  doubt  some  ffround  for  the  orijjinal 
action  of  the  two  s^n'at  German  Powers: 
there  was  none  for  the  ultimate  invasion 
and  annexation.  It  w'as  an  instance  of 
aw  hii;h-handed  and  vulgar  a  spoliation  as 
any  of  Na|K)leon’s  ;  and  as  such  our  j^ov- 
ernment  regarded  and  represented  it. 
The  pretext,  though  not  wholly  unjust,  , 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  conclusions 
it  was  made  to  cover.  The  State  atUick- 
ed  was  small,  feeble,  and  inoffensive. 
The  attackinjr  Powers  w'ere  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  superior  in  wealth,  in  nund)ers,  and 
in  force.  The  territory  was  greatly 
covete<l  by  one  of  the  Powers,  and  a  strong 
pressure  of  national  )>assion  and  ambition  . 
was  brought  to  l)ear  uj>on  the  other.  The] 
inva.sion  an<l  annexation  were  in  direct  and 
insolent  defiance  of  a  recent  treaty  inau¬ 
gurated  by  (ireat  Ilritain.  We  all  but 
promised  materuU  assistance  to  the  Danes 
in  distinct  terms.  We  certainly  ksl  them 
to  believe  that  such  assi.stance  would  be 
gianted.  At  one  period,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  our  Government  in¬ 
tended  and  desired  to  affoni  it.  W e  by 
no  means  wish  to  argue  that  we  ought 
to  have  gone  to  war  in  aid  of  Denmark. 
We  think  that  on  the  whole  the  country 
W’as  1  ight  in  refusing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  controversy  of  such  sin  gular  com¬ 
plication  and  such  doiduful  issue.  But  as¬ 
suredly  W’e  ought  to  have  taken  an  active 

{>art,  or  none  at  all.  And  a.ssuredly,  also, 
laving  shrunk  from  armed  intervention 
in  this  case,  it  will  l>e  difficult,  on  the 
score  of  our  alleged  protectorate  of  w’eaker 
states,  to  intervene  on  any  subsequeut 
occa-sion.  The  only  grounds  on  which 
we  can  be  supposed  to  be  under  an  obliyi- 
tion  to  interfere  in  Enro^iean  quan’els  and 
complications,  where  our  own  direct  inte¬ 
rests  are  not  concerned,  may  then  be  held 
to  be  swept  aw’ay,  jiartly  because  our 
functions  have  been  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  and  discharge*!,  and  partly  because 
they  have  lieen  deliberately  abdicated,  and 
can  sciu’cely  be  resumed  at  our  caprice. 


We  question,  therefore,  w'hether  our 
interposition  in  Continental  .affairs  is  any 
longer  needed.  W e  question  also  wheth¬ 
er,  if  neeileil,  it  couhl  l>e  rendered  with 
effect  The  Continental  Powers  may 
usually  l)e  trusted  to  keep  e<ach  other  in 
order.  If  not  we  esm  not  do  the  work 
for  them.  There  are  four  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Military  Powers;  and  Italy  prom¬ 
ises  one  <lay  to  be  a  fifth.  They  are  not 
ill-matched  ;  France  no  doubt  predomi¬ 
nates  ;  but  it  may  be  a.ssumed  that  any 
two  united  would  be  an  overmatch  for  any 
single  one.  They  are  .all  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  have  special  and  conflicting 
interests,  or  think  they  have.  If  one  of 
them  resolves  to  oppress  and  despoil  any 
of  the  smaller  states,  and  the  others  do  not 
8.ay  her  nay,  she  w’ill  do  it,  whether  we 
object  or  not.  If  the  others  desire  to 
jirevent  her,  they  w’ill  be  able  to  do  so 
without  our  aid.  Denmark  was  a  ca.se  in 
point.  iSIilitary  interference  was  iieces- 
sjiry  to  save  her,  and  we  could  not  inter¬ 
fere  militarily  without  the  .assist.'iuce  of  a 
Continental  Power.  If  France  would 
have  joined  us,  Denmark  would  have 
lH*en  save*!.  But  if  France  had  been  dis- 
jiosed  to  :ict,  she  might  have  savetl  Den¬ 
mark  herself.  We  did  not  interpose  to 
create  Italy;  it  may  be  assunieil,  we  fear, 
th.at  we  should  not  inter|>ose  to  save  her, 
if  Austria  were  to  assail  and  overpow’er 
her.  But  France  jirobably  would  throw 
her  aegis  over,  and  that  legis  would  be 
effectual  and  ample.  If  France  did  not 
interprose,  we  co><ld  not.  Take  two  other 
possible  cases.  Siijuiose  Russia  coveted 
and  seize*!  Sweden :  jirobably  France  and 
Pnissia  w’ould  lioth  forbid  her.  If  they 
di*l,  the  prohibition  would  be  decisive; 
if  not,  our  prohibition  woul*l  lie  of  small 
avail  and  of  infinite  cost  Sujijiose  F ranee 
were  to  attemjit  the  annexation  of  Belgi¬ 
um  or  Holland :  wouhl  not  Russia  and 
Prussia  at  once  neg:Uive  the  sjioliatory 
scheme  f  If  they  stoo*l  by  inactive,  drug¬ 
ged  by  brilies  or  terrified  by  men.aces, 
neither  of  which  is  very  jirobable,  what 
could  we  :ilone  <Io?  It  is  certain  that 
we  are  almost  jxiw’erless  for  direct  Euro¬ 
pean  action  w’ithout  the  aid  of  one,  at 
east,  of  the  great  military  Powers  of  the 
Continent — this  may  be  considered  a  po¬ 
litical  axiom  henceforward ;  and  can  not 
these  military  Powers  do  tlieir  own  work 
W’ithout  us? 
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These  arguments  appear  to  us  of  great,  !  we  not  as  a  fact  incurred  far  more  enmity 
even  of  preponderating,  weight ;  but  we  than  gratitude  by  our  intcr>  ention8  ?  and 
must  not  lose  sight  of  two  obvious  con-  shall  we  not  always  do  so  as  a  certainty  ? 
siderations  which  may  be  urged  on  the  With  the  exception,  {>erhaps,  of  Portu- 
other  side.  The  first  is  that,  though  gal  and  Belgium,  and  possibly  of  Turkey, 
eivgle-hamMi  we  can  do  little  or  nothing  is  there  a  single  nation  on  the  Continent 
to  avert  spoliation  and  wrong-doing  on  that  does  not  dislike  us  and  resent  our 
the  Continent,  or  the  undue  and  formida-  action,  so  far  as  they  have  any  pointive 
ble  aggranilizement  of  any  of  the  great  feeling  in  regard  to  us  at  all.  The  des- 
Powers,  yet  in  allutnce  with  others  we  potic  Powers  hate  us  for  our  known  hos- 
may  do  much ;  and  that  it  may  often  hap-  tility  to  their  high-handed  and  barbarous 
pen  that  the  question  of  resistance  to,  or  proceedings:  oppressed  nationalities  are 
acquiesence  in  such  wrongs  and  [)erila  resentful  against  us,  b(*cause  while  avow - 
will  be  decided  bv  the  prospect  of  aid  ing  symjmthy  we  have  withheld  assist- 
Irom  England,  llussia  might  allow  ance.  It  is  hard  to  8.ay  whether,  after 
France  to  absorb  Belgium,  and  France  ^e  war  of  the  Duchies,  we  were  in  woi-se 
allow  Hussia  to  take  Sweden,  because  a  odor  with  Prussia  or  with  Denmark, 
costly  and  a  doubtful  war  would  be  nec-  Hungiiry  has  never  forgiven  our  inaction 
essary  to  prevent  it  if  Great  Britain  were  in  the  crisis  of  her  patriotic  struggle,  and 
inactive,  whereas,  if  Great  Britain  were  Austria  has  never  forgiven  us  for  wishing 
known  to  be  ready  to  interpose,  the  pro-  that  Hungary  and  Venice  ctmld  throw 
ject  would  l)e  abandoned  as  too  danger-  oflT  her  yoke.  The  Em|)eror  of  the  French 
ous  and  exj>en8ive.  France — especially  was  <leeply  irritate<l  because  we  cros.sed 
untier  another  ruler — might  l)e  willing  him  in  the  matter  of  the  Congress,  and 
enough  to  do  an  ill-turn  to  Italy,  or  to  the  EmjK*ror  of  Russia,  because,  while  wo 
let  Au.stria  do  so,  while  both  Powers  •  discouragetl  France  from  interfering  to 
would  be  restrained  by  the  knowle<lge  save  Poland,  we  lecturer!  him  on  his  Po- 
thit  Engl:ind  was  prepared  to  stand  by  lish  atrocities.  Assuredly,  hitherto  no 
the  menaced  kingdom  with  all  her  isolation  or  inaction  from  European  con- 
strength.  In  a  word,  English  interven-  troversies  could  well  h:ive  earned  for  us 
tion,  or  the  prosjrect  of  it,  might  be  a  such  general  and  such  bitter  animosity  as 
make-weight,  and  often  a  deciding  one,  our  unlucky  and  unceasing,  though  well- 
on  the  side  of  right  and  independence;  intentioned,  meddling, 
and  the  mere  chance  of  it,  though  we  !>e-  But,  again,  are  nations  ever  assisted  in 
lieve  it  to  be  more  and  more  unlikely  j  their  dangers  purely  out  of  gratitude,  or 
every  ye.ar,  m:iy  check  the  jierpetration  '  from  recollections  of  bygone  obligations  ? 
of  much  wrong.  The  argument,  we  ad-  Are  debts  of  that  sort  often  repaiil  in 
mit  at  once,  deserves  the  givavest  con-  kind?  In  our  hour  of  jieril  we  shall  have 
sideratiou  :  such  cases  as  those  hinted  at  aid  from  neighbors  and  allies  liecause,  and 
may  arise ;  but  can  they  j»rove  more  only  in  as  far  as,  it  is  not  desirable  lor 
than  this — that  though  non-intervention  them  that  we  should  succumb  or  be  too 
be  our  strict  rule,  it  may  in  rare  and  sin-  far  enfeebled.  They  will  help  us,  if  they 
gular  emergencies  be  liable  to  occasional  help,  because  they  need  us,  not  l)ecau8e 
exceptions  ?  they  love  us.  It  may  well  h:ippen,  indeed 

The  second  plea  to  which  reference  has  — and  the  reflection  is  worth  deep  consid- 
been  made  is  this :  “  How  shall  we  fare,”  eration — that  it  will  be  worth  while  for 
it  is  asked,  “  in  our  day  of  trouble  and  of  Euroj)e  to  stand  by  Great  Britain  and 
danger,  if  by  our  selfish  isolation  we  have  preserve  her  independence  and  position, 
forfeited  all  claim  to  amity  or  aid  ?  If  we  if  she  be  an  active  and  eflicient  member 
have  refused  to  aid  a  just  struggle,  or  to  of  their  Areopagus,  when  it  might  not 
oppose  the  consummation  of  a  heinous  be  so  if  she  ha<i  become  a  mere  indiffer- 
wrong,  who  will  sympathize  with  us  when  ent  and  outside  spectator,  as  insular  in 
injured,  or  come  to  our  rescue  when  as-  her  sympathies  as  in  her  situation.  In 
sailed?”  There  are  three  answers  to  this,  the  one  case  they  might  be  anxious  to 
none  of  them,  perhaps,  couched  in  any  |  keep  her  as  an  auxiliary :  in  the  other 
strain  of  noble  sentiment,  but  all  of  them  j  they  might  have  no  interest  except  to 
sensible  and  weighty.  The  first  is :  Have  |  share  her  spoils.  But  are  these  calcula- 
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tions  tliat  need  enter  into  a  practical  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  coming  policy  ? 

Thirdly,  however,  wise  men  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  opinion  that  we  shall  better  se¬ 
cure  our  safety,  in  case  we  should  ever  have 
to  struggle  for  existence  or  for  empire,  by 
remn-ing  our  strength  rather  than  by 
wasting  it  in  antici])ation  in  maintaining 
an  influence  which  is  costly,  embari’ass- 
ing,  and  exhausting,  and  in  securing  al¬ 
lies  who  may  fail  us  in  the  time  of  need. 
The  millions  and  the  men  that  we  have 
squandered  and  may  yet  squander  by 
meddling  in  purely  Continental  contro¬ 
versies,  and  what  is  called  “  asserting  our 
position”  as  a  fii-st-i-lass  Euro|>ean  Power, 
if  proiierly  hoarded  and  j>roj>erly  applied, 
wouhl  have  gone  far  to  render  us  invul¬ 
nerable.  If  we  did  not  scent  danger  so 
far  ahead,  and  take  such  elaborate  and 
(mostly,  and  often  clum.sy,  pi-ecautions  to 
forestall  it,  w'e  should  often  be  far  more 
strong  and  ready  to  meet  it  when  it  comes. 

Put  after  all,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
plea  in  favor  of  withdrawing  from  our 
old  habit  of  active  and  systematic  inter¬ 
ference  in  Enrojiean  complications  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  consideration  that  we 
are  never  sure  of  doing  goo<I.  The  only 
thing  certain  about  these  interventions 
is  their  cost  and  their  bloodshed — their 
exhausting  operations  and  their  residual 
animosities  :  the  success  and  the  lienefit 
are  and  have  been  nearly  always  prob¬ 
lematic.  If  we  look  back  with  the 
tranquil  sentiments  and  the  ref  'cted 
light  which  lielong  to  hi.story  upon  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  la.st  seventy  years, 
he  must  lie  a  bold  man  who  will  pro¬ 
nounce  with  confidence  that  the  world 
would  have  been  worse  oft'  now  had  we 
let  matters  alone — that  more  w'rong 
would  have  been  done  and  more  misery 
endured — that  progress  would  have  been 
more  retarded  or  civilization  further  ad¬ 
vanced.  And  if  we  could  estimate  re¬ 
cent  events  with  the  same  knowledge 
and  impaitiality,  our  verdict  as  to  the 
interventions  of  the  last  thirty  years 
would  probably  be  much  the  same.  Our 
interference  in  the  aftaii-s  of  France  in 
1793,  the  commencement  of  twenty-two 
years  of  desolating  warfare  and  accumu¬ 
lated  debt,  is  now  generally  recognized 
to  have  b^n  a  mistake.  We  did  not, 
as  we  fancied  we  easily  and  speedily 
should  do,  put  dowTi  the  insurgent  na- 


'  tion  :  W'e  only  developed  and  concen- 
i  trated  its  revolutionary  energy.  We 
j  «lid  not,  as  we  hoped,  piotect  England 
‘  by  that  war  from  the  contagion  of  deiu- 
ocratic  theory  and  passion :  the  scejies 
and  deeds  of  1794  and  179.>  would  have 
done  that  for  us  had  we  left  their  e.xara- 
ple  to  operate  alone ;  but  by  the  line  we 
took  we  created  in  the  heart  of  our  own 
Parliament  and  people  a  party,  almost 
anti-national,  who,  in  their  detestation 
of  the  minister  who  had  involved  us  in 
the  w'ar,  w’ere  goiuled  to  espouse  the 
;  cause,  to  endorse  the  doctrines,  and  to 
defend  the  excesses  of  the  enemy.  But 
1  for  that  fatal  error  of  Mr.  l*itt,  and  tlie 
passions  it  aroused,  we  might  have  had 
Parliamentary  lieform  and  all  its  issues 
forty  years  at  least  before  we  had.  By 
that  war,  then,  w’e  neither  did  good  nor 
gained  glory  ;  but  w'e  shed  much  blood, 
we  squandered  much  treasure,  we  laiil 
up  many  heavy  burdens  for  the  future. 

•  IIow  was  it  with  regard  to  tlie  Napo¬ 
leonic  wai-sf  Latterly  no  doubt  it  be¬ 
came  almost  a  struggle  for  existence, 
when  the  Enifieror  had  grown  to  hate 
us  as  his  one  irreconcilable  and  uiivan- 
quish.able  enemy;  but  suppose  that  w'e 
had  accepted  him,  Jis  the  F rench  accepted 
him  in  1795>,  as  the  legitimate,  because 
the  chosen  sovereign  of  a  great  nation, 

■  and  had  confined  ourselves  strictly  and 
avowedly  to  a  jiolicy  of  self-defence. 
Najxileon  w'ould  scarcely  then  have  at¬ 
tacked  us  voluntarily ;  for  we  should  not 
have  thwarted  his  military  ambition,  and 
he  w’ould  have  lieen  too  wise  to  bring 
upon  himself  an  unnecessai'y  foe.  Sup¬ 
posing  then  our  opposition  to  have  been 
'  withdr;iwn,  would  his  career  have  been 
more  triumphant,  more  iniquitous,  more 
desolating  than  it  was  ?  Is  it  at  all  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  would  even  have  been  shortei'  f 
In  spite  of  us  he  subjugated  nearly  the 
entire  Continent.  In  spite  of  us  he  de¬ 
feated  Russia,  conquered  Italy,  absorbed 
a  great  part  of  Germany,  annexed  Bel¬ 
gium,  twice  utterly  routeii  and  prostrat¬ 
ed  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  placed  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  family  on  the  thrones  of 
Holland,  Naples,  Westphalia,  and  Spain, 

!  — in  a  word,  appropriated  about  half 
Europe,  and  made  France  incomparably 
more  powerful  and  formidable  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  Why  did  he  fall 
\  at  last  ?  Not  because  English  troops 
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beat  !u8  generals  in  thefieldsof  thePenin-  ■ 
sula;  not  l>ecause  English  gold  subsi* 
dizeil  his  enemies ;  hut  because  his  mad¬ 
dened,  insatiable  ambition,  which  we 
had  striven  to  keep  within  bounds,  at 
last  overlea|>ed  the  limits  of  sanity,  and 
involved  him  in  a  struggle  with  the 
might  of  nature ;  bet-aiise  his  ineess;iiit 
wars  had  exhausted  both  the  life  and  the 
endurance  of  his  country ;  and  l»ec;iU8e 
his  oppressions  and  his  outrages  h;id 
arouscii  in  all  the  lands  he  ha«l  trodden 
down  that  inextinguishable  hatretl  which 
only  waited  for  the  turning  point  of 
fickle  fortune  to  |>ay  back  the  long  debt 
of  treasured  vengeance.  It  wjis  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  not  the  Spanish 
W’ar  that  decided  Na|K>leon's  fate.  Had 
he  never  attemjged  that  frantic  enter¬ 
prise  he  would  not  have  been  force<l  to 
meet  the  combined  forces  of  the  three 
military  Continental  Powers — if  at  all — 
with  young  and  untrained  recruits.  The 
vetemn  army  that  |>erished  in  the  snows 
of  1812  would  probably  have  continued 
as  before  more  than  a  match  lor  any 
troops  that  could  be  brought  against 
them;  the  allies  of  1818  would  not  have 
dared  to  rise  against  their  conqueror; 
and  Napoleon  w’ould  have  beeji  able  ti) 
turn  his  whole  strength  and  his  jicrsunal 
genius  and  pir.<ence  to  meet  Wellington 
in  S|)ain.  Who  can  say  with  confitlence 
that  our  anny,  with  its  miseraide  allies, 
would  not  then  have  been  utterly  over- 
matche<l,  and  that  a  dragging  wai’  or  a 
compromising  peiwe  would  not  have  left 
the  Emperor  as  secure  as  ever  on  his 
throne?  What  we  contributeii  to  his 
downfall — a  contribution  which  cost  us 
nearly  half  our  present  debt — was  that 
by  our  subsidies  we  hel|»ed  the  Conti- 
uenml  Powers  to  continue  and  renew 
from  time  to  time  a  contest  which  must 
have  been  e.vhausting,  and  that  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  perioil  we  detained  some  of  his  l)est 
generals  and  most  veteran  troops  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  where  the  life- 
and-death  struggle  was  carried  on.  No 
doubt  the  battle  of  Leipsic  might  have 
had  a  different  issue  had  the  armies  of 
Soult  and  Massena  been  on  the  field. 
But  after  tl»e  retreat  from  Russui,  what¬ 
ever  had  been  the  immediate  course  of 
events,  Napoleon  was  either  doomed  or 
crippled ;  and  but  for  that  disaster  it  is 
very  questionable  if  the  utmost  efibrts  of, 


England  could  have  done  much  to  con¬ 
trol  or  to  dethrone  him. 

Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  our  conti¬ 
nental  interventions  have  lH*en  nearly  all 
in  the  )»acific  direc^tion ;  but  which  of 
tliem  (’an  we  look  ba(^k  to  with  unmin- 
gle«l  satisfaction  T  Are  we  proud  of  the 
morality,  or  confident  in  the  beneficence 
of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna?  We  t>re 
away  Norway  from  Denmark  in  order  to 
c<*mpensate  Russia's  robl)ery  of  Finland. 
How  far  did  that  iniquity  contribute  to 
the  ruin  of  Denniark,  in  sjiite  of  us,  in 
18t)4?  We  gave  Lomlwirdy  and  Ve- 
netia  to  Austria :  to  what  extent,  by 
th.at  error  or  misdeed,  did  we  not  make 
ourselves  resi>onsit»le  for  the  long  mis¬ 
eries  and  oppressions  which  Italy  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  fiombined  hands  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  liourlMUis?  We 
created  Greece,  an<l  gave  her  an  unfit¬ 
ting  constitution  and  an  unitecile  king : 
have  we  had  rea.son  to  be  proud  of  our 
civation,  or  to  call  it  good?  We  sepa¬ 
rated  Belgium  trom  Holland,  aiul  guar- 
antetsl  our  work;  is  it  not  even  now 
doubted  by  the  shrewdc’st  of  our  states¬ 
men  whether  that  severaiure  w’.as  not  a 
]>olitical  blunder?  And  is  there  any 
doubt  at  all  tli.at  tluit  guarantee  is  juTg- 
n.ant  with  embarassments  for  us  in  the 
future.  Of  our  ignoble  meddlings  with 
the  Polish  and  the  D.anish  questions  it 
is  safest  not  to  speak  ;  but  w'hat  shall  we 
say  as  to  “the  E:»steni  «juestion  ?”  Has 
our  action  done  good — re.al  and  perma¬ 
nent  good— 4here?  We,  in  cominon 
with  most  lil)erals  and  with  many  lovers 
of  peace,  thought  in  18.54  that  the  case 
for  intervention  was  a  strong  anti  clear 
one.  The  great  btaly  of  the  nation  went 
heartily  into  the  war.  What  do  we 
think  and  8.ay  now’?  Are  we  as  confi¬ 
dent  as  we  were  that  our  decision  was  a 
right  one  and  that  our  inter|K)sition  w’as 
jmmtically  beneficent?  Have  not  grave 
misgivings  lx?set  us  ever  since,  and  are 
they  not  daily  growing  stronger,  whether 
in  sober  truth  all  our  efforts  to  keep  the  Tur¬ 
kish  empire  on  its  legs  are  not  simply 
|>ouring  water  into  a  sieve  ?  Whether  it 
is  worth  keeping  alive  ?  Whether  it  cttn 
be  kept  alive  ?  Looking  to  otir  antece¬ 
dent  action,  to  distinct  or  implied  .en¬ 
gagements,  to  our  traditional’ policy,  to 
the  preliminary  steps  we  had  b^n  led  to 
take,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  war 
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of  18.74,  coultlm  1854  have  l)oen  avoi(lc»l;  i  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  our  com¬ 
bat  tlie  <iue»tioii  is,  ditl  we  truly  l)cnefit  inercial  transaction».  We  have  wH*n  that 
Europe  or  tnily  nave  Turkey  V»y  that  the  smallest  navy  can  make  fearful  havoc 
M-art  Is  the  saving  of  Turkey  a  benefit  with  the  greatest  commerce;  .and  that 
to  Eimytet  We  know  what  the  Cri- ,  under  the  altere<l  circunistanccs  of  the 
mean  W.ar  cost  us:  can  we  say  as  posi-  time  «o  navy  is  adiajiiati^to  the  protec¬ 
tively  what  it  gaine<l  us  f  .Viid  if  in  a  tion  of  a  foreign  tr:i«le  that  extends  over 
case  like  that,  where  our  interests,  our  the  world,  and  semis  its  sliips  by  thou- 
honor,  and  our  traditions  were  so  close-  s.ands  into  every  se:i.  Tlie  days  of  con- 
ly  involvtsl,  we  can  feel  already  in  doubt  voys  are  gone  by  :  they  never  were  very 
whether  our  intervention  was  wise  and  ellicient,  and  no  commertv  now  could 
useful,  or  not  altogether  an  honest  and  wait  for  them.  .4/uieiwM  and  may 

generous  mistake, — what  is  likely  to  be  start  up  anywhere;  and  A'oyu/  ^SorrrdyHS 
our  verdict  in  more 'ambiguous  cases t  and  irmriors  can  not  be  everywhere,  and 
111  plain  truth,  the  ditik-ulty,  or  nither  too  otlen,  like  Ixindon  |>olieemen,  would 
the  im|»OHHibility,  of  fore.seeing  the  ulti-  lie  nowhere.  Thus  in  one  tuuise,  and  a 
mate  results  of  )K)litical  rn-tion  is  the  terribly  pnictical  sense,  our  su|>erior 
strongest  conceivable  argument  against  wealth  is  the  measure,  not  so  much  of  our 
all  action  that  is  not  distinctly  forced  su|(erior  strength  as  of  our  su[>erior 
upon  us.  To  do  right,  or  to  <fo  good,  vulnerability.  We  should  suffer  more 
one  may  venture  much  ami  labor  much  ;  than  any  other  nation  by  a  w.ar,  just  lie- 
but  to  feel  that  wh.at  we  do  with  the  cause  our  merchants  are  more  enU'rpris- 
lK*st  intentions  ami  ;dter  the  most  single-  ing,  inore  wiile-spix‘ad,  more  inagniHcent 
minded  delil>eration  may  turn  out  to  be  in  their  ojienitions  than  those  of  neigh- 
a  mischief  amt  a  blunder,  is  enough  to  lioring  states,  .and  Iwcause  our  wealth  is 
}»aralyze  the  action  of  the  most  viiluous  more  dejK-ndent  on  our  mercantile  triins- 
and  courageous  among  state.sinen.  actions.  Our  enemies  would  have  more 

There  is  yet  another  cla.ss  of  consider-  to  prey  ujion,  and  a  wider  surface  to  at- 
ation.s,  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  tack.  If,  indeed,  we  could  induce  our 
uhich  it  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to  benighted  rulers  and  our  chief  rivals  to 
dilate  upon,  but  which  it  would  be  sim-  adopt  the  proposed  doctrine  of  the  ab.so- 
ply  foolish  to  ignore.  Tlie  relative  posi-  lute  inviolability  of  private  jiroperty  at 
tion  of  Great  lirifaiu  to  the  other  Powers  sea  (when  not  contr:ib:nid  of  war),  our 
of  Europe,  singly  or  in  their  aggregate,  position  would  liecome  incompanibly 
is  no  longer  what  it  w.as  fifty  or  si.vty  safer  and  more  powerful ;  but  we  fear 
years  ago.  We  .are  still  no  doubt  the  tluit  the  latter  are  now  too  wide-awake 
richest  nation  in  the  worhj ;  but  we  iue  ^  and  the  former  still  too  shrouded  in  an¬ 
no  longer  as  decidedly  and  disproportion- '  titjuated  fancies,  to  allow  us  to  hope  for 
ately  so  as  we  once  were.  France  treads  such  a  result. 

very  closely  on  our  heels;  since  the  Jic-  lJut  further, — our  war-navy,  we  may 
cession  of  the  present  Emperor,  it  is  at  once  assume  or  admit,  is  still  the 
questionable  whether  her  wealth  and  com-  largest  and  mightiest  in  the  world, 
merce  have  not  increjised  .at  a  faster  rate  '  Tiiere  are  alarmists  .and  there  are  fron- 
than  ours.  Italy  w.ants  nothing  but  se- !  dcur^  who  tell  us  we  are  mistaken 
curity,  and  Itussia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  >  in  this  i<le;i,  and  that  I  he  etticiency 
want  nothing  Imt  that  adoption  of  a  of  our  marine  defences  is  by  no  means 
sounder  commercial  and  financial  policy  so  certain,  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
of  which  they  have  already  given  indica-  tively,  as  we  fancy;  and  many  of  their 
tions,  to  develop  .and  accumulate  resour-  |  allegations  h.ave  an  uncomfortable  air  of 
ces  which  will  amaze  even  themselve.s.  plausibility.  Hut  we  w’ill,  for  the  sake  of 
Again,  our  commercial  nuu'ine,  our  com-  argument,  [lut  their  representations  aside, 
mercial  depots,  our  commercial  opu-  and  Like  the  satisfactory  statements  of 
lence,  are  still  far  ahead  of  those  of  other  the  Duke  of  iSomerset  and  Lord  Clarence 
nations,  though  France  and  America  aji-  ,  Paget  as  our  guide.  Hut  granting  all 
jiroach  us  ne.arer  than  of  yore  ;  but  we  ;  they  say,  the  residual  fact  is  uudeniable — 
have  lately  hail  sUrtling  warnings  that  ' our  sup“nority  at  sea  is  nothing  like  wh.at 
owr  c*omiuercial  vulnerability  is  exactly  in  |  it  was  in  the  period  of  our  great  Europe- 
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an  wars.  In  those  clays  we  had  Jictually 
no  formidable  rival.  The  chief  navies 
were  those  of  France  and  S|>ain  :  no  otic- 
el's,  e.vcej>t  perhaps  for  a  time  those  of 
Holland  and  Denmark,  were  worth  nam¬ 
ing.  We  had  little  ditticulty  in  defeat¬ 
ing  and  almost  destroying  the  combined 
navies  of  both  our  antagonists;  and  after 
Trafalgar,  England  wa.s  undisputed  mi.s- 
tress  of  the  seas.  Let  us  forswear  all 
vain  lK):isting  and  illusions :  she  is  no 
longer,  and  pncbably  can  never  be  so 
again.  Steam  has  told  greatly  for  her  in 
one  way,  inasmuch  as  her  coal-fields,  her 
engineers,  and  her  machine  shops  are  the 
first  in  the  world.  But  it  has  told  still 
more  against  her  in  another  way,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  lijis  neutralized  what  probably 
was  the  great  source  of  her  superiority, 
her  special  seamanshiit.  The  resources 
of  mechanical  science  are  open  lo  all  na¬ 
tions,  almost  at  last  as  unreservedly  as  to 
ourselves :  and  the  greatly  increas^  de¬ 
gree  in  which  science  enters  now  into 
naval  warfare  also  tells  against  what  used  I 
to  be  one  of  our  special  advantages — ^the 
superior  dash  and  courage,  the  fondness 
for  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  predilec¬ 
tion  for  boarding,  which  distinguished 
our  sailors  and  led  to  so  many  of  their 
victories,  Avill  be  comparatively  unavail¬ 
able  in  future. 

The  new  armaments,  the  fearful  guns 
which  will  henceforth  be  in  vogue,  have 
done  away  with  the  days  of  battering 
broadsides,  and  “  laying  your  ship  along¬ 
side  of  the  enemy,”  the  tactics  which 
Nelson  loved.  “  Boarding  ”  is  probably 
at  an  end  for  ever,  and  su[>eriority  in  guns 
and  gunnery,  not  in  courage  or  in  obsti¬ 
nacy,  will  decide  naval  combats  for  the 
future. 

But  in  what  degree  is  our  navy  still  pre¬ 
dominant  in  strength?  In  an  almost  im¬ 
measurably  less  degi'ee  than  formerly. 
Our  commerce  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
two  other  European  nations.  Our  out¬ 
lying  dependencies  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  all  other  Euro{>ean  nations  ' 
put  together.  Even  by  the  admission  of  | 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  our  navy,  in  i 
order  to  be  equal  to  that  of  France,  ought  i 
to  be  double.  Nay,  it  ought  to  be  that 
even  if  we  were  merely  a  European  Pow¬ 
er,  since  our  army  is  so  much  smaller 
than  that  of  Continental  States.  Now 
what  are  the&cts?  The  comparison,  of 


course,  is  in  a  measure  inconclusive,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  not  give  the  real  effective 
uHvliki'  capucitg  of  the  different  ships — :i 
m.atter  which  de|)ends  upon  their  arma¬ 
ment  and  the  success  of  their  various 
modes  of  constniction,  which  has  yet  to 
be  decided.  But  at  the  end  of  I8fid, 
England  had  afloat  or  in  prepanition  (5r»!» 
vessels,  of  which  SOfi  were  steam  and  lOd 
effective  sailing  ships ;  France  4H9,  of 
which  3(57  were  steam;  Itiwin  310,  of 
which  248  were  steamers.  The  nnmlwr 
of  officers  ami  seanieti  were  in  England 
(excluding  marines)  in  18i)4,  o0,0tK);  in 
Fiance  3li,(K)0  ;  in  liiissia  50,000.  The 
entire  numlier  of  seamen  at  once  avail¬ 
able  in  case  of  emergency  would  in  Eng¬ 
land  be  100,000,  and  in  France  00,500. 
The  entire  naval  estimates  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  for  1804  reached  £11,(500,000,  and  in 
F ranee  £G,(X)0,000.  There  is  another  ele¬ 
ment,  too,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  : 
we  have  now  a  new  naval  comjietitor  and 
possible  enemy  to  reckon  for.  The  war- 
marine  of  America  has  hitherto  l)een 
comparatively  insignificant ;  it  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  very  formidable.  She  has  already 
040  vessels  of  one  class  or  another  afloat, 
and  will  have  upwards  of  700  by  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  steamships,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
efticient  and  singular  construction.  Al¬ 
ready,  therefore,  there  are  three  nations, 
the  combined  navies  of  any  two  of  which 
would  be  stronger  than  ours,  and  any  one 
of  which  might  give  us  much  trouble 
Do  not  let  us  fiill  intt)  the  error  of  un¬ 
derrating  the  strength  of  our  competi¬ 
tors.  War,  be  it  said  in  pa.ssing,  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  what  it  was,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  a  new  thing.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Russia  in  the  Crimean  war  task¬ 
ed  the  efforts  of  the  two  greatest  Euro¬ 
pean  jwwers,  though  she  was  Utken  at  a 
disadvantage  by  Injing  ass:iult«<l  at  the 
extreme  point  of  her  European  territory. 
The  slaughter  and  the  cost  of  that  short 
conflict  were  till  then  unexampled.  They 
have  been  twice  surpassed  since.  One 
campaign  and  two  battles  in  the  north  of 
Italy  proved  at  least  relatively  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  sanguinary;  and  the 
blood  and  treasure  squandered  in  Ame¬ 
rica  have  outstripped  all  previous  ex¬ 
amples. 

Again,  our  military  requirements  are 
greater  than  they  were.  The  habitual 
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averajife  numbers  of  our  stantling  army  ' 
are  increasing,  and  the  recruiting  field 
which  is  to  furnish  them  is  growing 
smaller.  The  present  British  army  is 
146,000  strong;  it  used  to  be  in  time  of 
peace  about  100,000  or  less.  Before  the 
mutiny  we  were  satisfied  with  keeping 
from  20, (MX)  to  40,0(K)  European  troops 
in  India ;  henceforth  we  c-alculate  on  8(),- 
(M)0.  At  present  we  have  72,600  there. 
To  keep  up  these  numbers  we  need  about 
14,000  recruits  every  year ;  the  number 
raised  in  1864  was  12,2(M).  It  is  true 
that  the  aggregate  population  of  these 
islands  is  slowly  increasing,  and  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  in  every  line  of  occupa¬ 
tion  is  intionipiirably  gi’eater;  our  manu¬ 
factures  and  railways  and  other  public 
works  absorb  increasing  numl)er8  every 
year,  and  emigration  carries  off  some¬ 
thing  like  200,000  annually.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland,  which  used  to  be  our 
richest  and  readiest  recruiting  ground, 
hits  fallen  off  by  nearly  three  millions. 
It  was  about  eight  millions  and  a  half  in 
1846 ;  it  is  not  more  than  five  millions 
and  a  half  now.  Therefore,  while  our 
total  population  is  larger,  onrsu/yj/jM  pop- 
uhition  is  smaller  than  it  was ;  and  it  is 
out  of  this  surplus  that  our  standing 
army  in  ordinary  times  has  to  be  replen¬ 
ished.*  No  doubt  we  shall  always  be 
able  to  get  troops  and  native  troops  when 
we  need  them,  by  higher  pay,  more  lib-  ' 
eral  bounty,,  and  wiser  systems  of  enlist¬ 
ment  and  reward  ;  but  we  shall  get  them 
at  the  e.\pense  of  other  necessary  occu-  j 
pations — recruiting  will  drain  our  indastri/  ' 
instead  of  merely  absorbing  our  idleness, 
and  the  difierence  is  a  very  grave  one 
in  regard  to  our  national  wealth  and 
strength.  I 

Without,  therefore,  laying  ourselves ' 
open  to  the  slightest  charge  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  without  trenching  in  the  least  on 
the  province  of  the  alarmists,  without 
pretending  to  entertain  any  doubt  that 

•  We  shall  form  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
degree  in  wliich  the  diminution  of  the  population 
in  Ireland  has  reduced  our  nurserr  tW  soldiers,  if 
we  reflect  that  a  p«)pulution  of  3,<K)n,000  implies 
about  700,000  adult  males,  and  that  tiro  per  cent. 
per  annum  out  of  this  would  supply  all  the  re¬ 
cruits  we  need  in  time  of  peace.  Every  year  there 
leave  our  shore/abont  (>0,000  adult  males,  or  as 
many  as  one  third  of  our  whole  army. 
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Great  Britain  will  always  find  her  spirit 
and  her  resources  fully  equal  to  meeting 
all  inevitable  dangers,  all  probable  odds, 
and  all  clear  and  honorable  obligations, 
it  is  indi.s{)ensable  that  we  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that,  though  still  the  great¬ 
est  power  in  the  world,  she  is  no  longer 
immeasurably  such  ;  that,  though  still  par¬ 
amount,  she  is  no  longer  unapproachably 
supreme  at  sea;  that,  though  still  far 
wealthier  than  any  other  nation,  she  has 
drains  upon  her  wealth  which  no  other 
nation  has ;  that  she  has  duties  and  dan¬ 
gers  in  prospect  which  may  task  her  ut¬ 
most  strength ;  that,  with  all  her  cour¬ 
age  and  her  might,  she  is  not  equal  both 
to  the  fancied  claims  of  her  traditionary 
policy  and  to  the  iiTesistible  claims  of 
present  and  future  obligations ;  that,  in 
a  word,  she  can  not  continue  to  play  the 
part  of  an  im|>erial  Providence  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  both.  She  must  make  her 
choice.  She  is  mighty  ;  but  not  omnip¬ 
otent;  her  coffers  are  well  filled  and 
easily  replenished,  but  they  are  not  inex¬ 
haustible.  N 

In  the  East  we  have  a  vast  field  of 
positive  duty  and  prospective  usefulnes.s, 
a  field  to  task  the  gnindest  energies,  a 
field  to  satisfy  the  noblest  ambition.  We 
hold  there  the  double  position  of  lords 
paramount  and  of  a  r.ace  of  loftier  and 
more  advanced  civilization.  We  incur 
then  the  double  and  most  solemn  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  politicjil  supremacy  and  of  in¬ 
tellectual  preianinence.  We  can  not  ab¬ 
dicate  our  obligations,  and  it  is  scarcely 
j)os8ible  to  avoid  extending  them.  We 
are,  too,  in  Asia,  in  Southern  Asia  at 
least,  almost  without  a  Europeau  rival. 
Russia,  it  is  true,  has  at  times  given 
us  much  trouble  in  India  and  Per^a, 
and  has  threatened  some  in  China ;  but 
with  all  her  skill  in  diplomacy,  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  hold  over  the  Asiatic  races 
are  not  comparable  to  ours.  Turkey,  Per¬ 
sia,  Thibet,  and  Siam  are  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned  as  Powers.  Holland  confines 
herself  noiselessly  to  Java.  Of  the  two 
really  great  empires  in  the  East,  India  is 
alre^y  ours ;  and  China  and  Japan  seem 
as  if,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  they  would 
become  ours. 

In  Jndia  we  hold  sovereignty,  direct 
1  or  indirect,  over  about  one  hundred  and 
1  eighty  millions  of  people,  and  people  not 
12 
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savages  or  semi-savages  like  the  Afri-  j 
cans,  but  bound  in  the  fetters  of  various 
and  antiquated,  but  most  elaborate  and 
highly-finished  civilizations.  They  are  of 
many  races  and  many  religions.  The  soil 
of  India  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world ;  its  productions  are  of  the  most 
various  and  most  exchangeable  kind  ;  and 
several  of  the  tribes  show  remarkable  ca-  ‘ 
jtacities  l)Oth  for  industry  and  war.  Al¬ 
together  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
immense.  India  to  us  is  not  a  colony, 
and  scarcely  a  dependency — it  is  an  em¬ 
pire.  We  are  established  there  as  an  Asi¬ 
atic  Power,  and  incomparably  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  Asiatic  Powers.  We  have  to 
govern  a  conquered  and  a  less  civilized 
race,  and  we  have  to  govern  them  as  con- 
qjierors  and  as  sujK*rior8.  Our  Indian 
revenue  is  considerably  more  tlian  half 
our  British  revenue :  in  1803  it  was  £45,- 
000,000.  Our  Indian  army,  independent 
of  Uie  native  armed  police,  is  larger  than 
the  British  arniy ;  it  consists  of  200,000 
eml)odied  troops,  of  whom  73,000  are 
English.  Government,  too,  means  a  very 
different  thing  in  India  and  in  England. 
In  India  the  Government  is  at  once  pa¬ 
rent,  despot,  and  proprietor.  It  is  the 
sole  owner  of  the  soil ;  it  is  the  protector 
and  assistant  of  the  people  in  case  of 
great  national  calamities,  such  as  hurri¬ 
canes  and  famines ;  it  is  the  undertaker  ' 
of  all  public  M'orks ;  it  is  the  dis|>enser  ' 
from  above  downwards  of  such  civilizing  , 
and  educating  influences  as  it  can  safely 
and  justly  bring  to  bear  uton  the  subject 
races.  In  comparison  witli  us  the  people 
of  India  are  children — passionate,  way-  | 
ward,  ignorant,  bigoted,  suspicious — ; 
(children  w  ith  something  of  the  irration¬ 
ality  of  animiils,  but  with  the  {Missions 
and  the  strength  of  men.  The  task  of 
ruling  them  is  one  needing  singular  del¬ 
icacy  and  tact ;  the  task  of  improving  and 
teaching  them  one  of  still  more  subtle 
difficulty.  We  have  to  control  them,  to 
humor  them,  to  civilize  them,  to  admin¬ 
ister  at  once  justice  and  restraint,  and,  if 
{tossible,  never  to  startle  or  offend  them. 
A  problem  of  such  knotted  connffication, 

•  one  demanding  such  mingled  skill,  cau¬ 
tion,  sound  principle,  and  indomitable 
cimrage,  was  never  presented  to  any  con¬ 
querors.  W  e  will  not  for  a  moment  pre¬ 
tend  to  fancy  that  our  rule,  witit  all  its 
drawbacks,  is  not  a  gi'cat  blessing  to  the 
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people  of  India,  and  will  not  become  a 
greater  one  year  by  year.  We  have  com¬ 
mitted  great  wrongs ;  we  have  made  ter¬ 
rible  blunders;  we  have  sometimes  been 
guilty  of  injustice,  sometimes  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  often  of  violence ;  though  we  have 
generally  meant  well  even  in  the  past, 
and  always  mean  well  now.  But  that  we 
have  a  right  to  l>e  w'here  w'e  are,  and  to 
be  there  as  w’e  are ;  that  our  ]>ositioa  in 
India  is  not  that  of  intrusive  foreign  op- 

1)re8sor8  over  a  nation  striving  to  be  free, 
)ut  that  of  lords  paramount  over  a  num- 
l)er  of  mutually  hostile  races,  who,  but 
for  us,  would  be  mutual  foes  and  mutuiU 
tyrants  ceaselessly  at  war ;  that  the  Hin¬ 
doos  will  have  some  alien  masters,  and 
that  we  are  incomparably  the  b:st  mas¬ 
ters  they  can  have ;  that  our  work  in  In¬ 
dia  is  a  noble  and  a  necessary  one,  and 
that,  having  undertaken  it,  w’e  can  not 
abandon  or  surrender  it — are  all,  practi¬ 
cally,  projwsitions  that  it  is  idle  to  doubt 
and  needless  to  discuss.  The  conclusion 
J  w'hich  we  w’ish  to  impress  u{>on  our  read- 
'  era  is,  that  the  work  committed  to  our 
,  charge  in  India  and  in  Asia  generally  is 
;  to  blend  the  two  civilizations  of  the  East 
and  West,  to  graft  progress  on  stereo¬ 
typed  forms  and  canonized  stagnation,  to 
let  in  light  so  that  it  will  gradually  dissi¬ 
pate  the  darkness  yet  bring  on  no  violent 
convulsions,  to  modify  the  new  intrusive 
elements  so  that  the^  shall  educe  har¬ 
mony  and  not  confusion ;  in  a  word,  so 
to  study  and  comprehend  the  Asiatic  na¬ 
ture — its  hitrinsic  diflferences,  its  sjiecial 
aptitudes  and  capacities,  its  distinct  and 
indis]>ensable  needs,  its  original  and  in¬ 
curable  ]>eculiaritie8 — as  without  risking 
either  social  or  moral  anarchy,  as  almost 
insensibly  to  inteqienetrate  and  imbue 
Oriental  nations  with  as  much  of  West- 
'  em  energy  and  knowledge  as  can  har- 
'  monize  beneficently  with  characteristics 
‘  so  inherently  diverse.  That  there  are  re- 
!  lations  in  which  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
!  may  live  together  with  mutual  benefit 
!  and  comfort,  we  do  not  doubt.  It  is  our 
I  function  to  discover  those  relations,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  most  effectual 
and  least  painful  wav. 

For,  observe,  our  Indian  Empire  is  not, 
and  can  not  be  a  mere  isolated  possession, 
involving  only  limited  responsibilities. 
It  renders  us  the  chief  power,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  influence,  the  univei'sal  ref- 
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eree,  in  the  M’hole  of  Southern  Asia,  j 
England  is  the  paramount  potentate  in  1 
all  those  Eastern  seas.  Our  commerce,  | 
as  well  as  our  empire,  helps  to  make  us  | 
such.  Our  ships  of  war  as  well  as  our  ; 
ships  of  trade  swarm  in  every  creek  and  ' 
harbor.  Along  the  whole  of  the  Malay  | 
peninsula  and  islands,  in  Borneo,  to  say  ; 
nothing  of  China  and  Japan,  the  Englisli 
name  is  incomparably  mightier  than  any  ’ 
other  for  good  or  evil.  We  can  not  ' 
evade  either  the  dignity  or  the  obligJitions  I 
of  the  position  if  we  would.  It  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  irresistible  sequence  of 
events.  ()ur  merchants  press  every-  | 
where,  intrude  everywhere,  settle  every-  i 
where,  and  our  capUiins  and  consuls  ful-  i 
low  to  protect,  and  if  need  In* — as  it  often 
is — to  control  them.  Sir  James  Brooke 
establishes  himself  at  Saraw’ak,  becomes  j 
a  native  benefactor,  then  a  Borneo  poten-  ! 
tate ;  he  achieves  a  sort  of  sovereignty 
there,  or  rather  has  it  in  a  manner  thrust 
upon  hyn  ;  and  l>eing  a  tnie  Englishman  i 
he,  in  turn,  almost  forces  it  u}M)n  his 
country's  government.  There  is  no  doubt  , 
that  ours  is  one  of  the  most  beneticent 
and  civilizing  sovereignties  ever  estab¬ 
lished  over  any  savage  races.  We  cer- 
Uiinl^  at  first  sought  and  dreamed  of 
nothing  in  China,  except  peaceful  trade 
and  st'curity  for  persons  and  for  goods. 
Nay,  we  have  seilulously  striven  to  avoid 
any  other  relations.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  We  have  had  to  wage  three 
wars  at  least  with  the  Chinese  ;  we  have 
had  to  storm  first  their  southern  seaport, 
then  their  northern  capiud  ;  we  have  had 
to  reipiire  the  cession  of  a  neighlioriug 
island,  where  we  have  fixed  ourselves  in 
perpetuity  j  w'e  have  had  to  force  a  treaty 
upon  them  and  to  {lunish  them  for  its  in¬ 
fraction  ;  and  lastly,  we  have  had  to  save 
the  government  from  a  desolating  and 
almost  overwhelming  rebellion,  and  to 
undertake  the  collection  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  its  revenues.  Who  can 
doubt  that  ere  long  w’e  shall  have  to  do 
yet  more — to  the  great  benefit  of  China, 
tliough  at  great  trouble  ami  with  great  re¬ 
luctance  oil  our  paitt  We  need  not 
have  gone  to  Japan  if  our  merchants 
would  have  let  us  iilone ;  but  having  gone  , 
there,  being  there  by  treaty,  the  usual  re*  ■ 
suits  are  following  :  first,  outrages,  which 
must  be  avenged ;  then  little  wars ;  then 
a  stationed  tii^t ;  then  an  authorized  resi¬ 


dence  ;  then  troops  demanded  from  India 
to  keep  hostile  and  lawless  natives  in  awe. 
Who  does  not  see  the  government — or 
at  least  the  protectorate  and  the  adviser- 
ship  of  the  government — of  both  China 
and  Japan  looming  in  the  distance  I 
Seriously,  we  doubt  whether  any  eft’orts 
can  now  save  us  from  this  ultimate  issue : 
we  doubt,  almost  as  strongly,  whether 
we  ought  to  shrink  from  it ;  whether  we 
ought  not  cheeifully  and  resolutely  to 
accept  the  magnificent  field  of  rescue  and 
of  service  whenever  it  shall  be  offered  to 
us  or  forced  upon  us  by  the  logical  cur¬ 
rent  of  events.  Which  of  us  doubts  that 
W'e  might  in  time  introduce  something 
like  honesty  and  efficiency  into  the  effete 
bureaucra<jy  ofChina,'  'id  that  every  Eag- 
lishman  who  replaced  a  Chinese  or  Japan¬ 
ese,  in  the  administration,  would  be  pro 
tanioy  an  instrument  and  a  step  towards 
better  things  ?  In  China,  especially,  by 
universal  admission,  social  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  con'uption  is  so  deep  and  general, 
that  British  influence  would  probably  be 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  vouch¬ 
safed  to  them,  and  perhaps  their  ouly  way 
to  permanence  or  safety.  We  do  not  of 
course  dream  of  arguing  that  bec;iu.sc  we 
could  govern  China  incomparably  better 
than  the  Chinese,  we  should  take  the  gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  their  hands ;  but  it  is  a 
reason  why,  if  the  government  should  be 
forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  which 
W’e  do  not  designedly  prepare,  we  should 
not  shrink  from  doing  a  clear  and  a  great 
good.  ‘‘  M.iuifest  destiny”  sometimes 
points  out  manifest  duty ;  and  to  become 
tlie  governing  race  and  caste  in  the  far 
East  appears  to  us,  we  confes.s,  as  grand 
and  beneficent  a  vociitiou  as  a  people  can 
be  summoned  to  fulfill. 

Some  objectors  w’ill  exclaim  against 
the  folly  of  indulging  in  such  dreams  of 
magnificent  activity  and  boundless  under¬ 
takings,  as  being  far  beyond  our  strength, 
and  tempting  us  into  a  field  where  our 

Sowers  would  break  down  ruinously  and 
iscreditably  from  pure  inadequacy  to  the 
work.  But  those  who  thus  disparage 
British  capacity  and  resources,  lose  sight, 
we  apprehend,  three  considerations. 

.  The  first  is  tliat,  as  the  only  basis  of  our 
'  speculations,  we  assumed  (and  argued  in 
tile  earlier  portion  of  this  paper)  that 
Great  Britain  should  restrict  her  Euro¬ 
pean  activities  and  obligations  precisely 
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•with  the  view  of  being  able  to  venture 
on  the  more  profitable  and  more  im|)era- 
tive  field  of  Asiatic  enterprise  and  sway. 
The  second  is,  that  the  main  portion  of 
the  great  work  we  have  sketched  out  for 
British  genius  and  energy  would  de¬ 
mand  neither  troops  nor  treasure.  It 
would  be  done  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  and  at  the  requisition  of  the  aided 
governments  and  the  benefited  nations. 
We  should  supply  the  head,  but  only  in 
limited  measure  the  hands.  We  should 
furnish  the  integrity,  the  science,  the  or¬ 
ganizing  faculty,  the  indomitable  and 
imperious  •will,  the  administrative  expe¬ 
rience  and  adaptability,  but  not  the 
materitl  of  the  system.  We  should  con¬ 
tribute  the  generals  and  the  officers,  but 
not  the  rank  and  file.  Mr.  Lay’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  in  China,  Sir  , James 
Brooke’s  management  of  the  Dyaks,  did 
not  cost  Great  Britain  a  shilling  or  a  sol¬ 
dier.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
might  have  been  said  of  Major  Gordon’s 
disciplined  Chinese  force,  which  retook 
Nankin,  and  of  Captain  Sherani  Osborn’s 
steam  squadron  which  was  to  have  swept 
pirates  and  smugglers  from  the  Chinese 
seas.  We  do  not  propose  to  supply  more 
than  the  governing  class  and  the  suj)- 
lorting  influence.  Before  the  mutiny, 
ndia  was  conquered  and  maintained  at 
a  cost  to  Great  Britain  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  civilians  and  twenty  thousand  sol¬ 
diers;  and  these  were  pani  by  India 
though  fmiml  by  England.  The  third ' 
consideration  is,  that  our  empire  in  India 
will  affiwd  us  the  means  of  realizing  all 
our  dreams  of  ]).aramount  influence  and 
ubiquitous  beneficence  and  action  in  the 
East,  without  drawing  on  the  mother- 
country  for  anything  beyond  an  annual 
eonti*ibution  of  a  few  hundreds  of  her 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  sons, 
whose  ambition  is  already  craving  for  a 
mission  and  a  sphere.  What  India  is  to 
us — what  vast  power  it  confers  upon  us 
— what  splendid  resources  for  conquest 
or  for  rule  it  places  at  our  disposal — all  | 
this  was  so  lucidly  and  eftectively  shown 
last  October  in  the  Spectator  (than  which 
no  organ  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  listened 
to  on  Indian  topics),  that  we  prefer  to 
quote  Its  words  rather  than  substitute 
our  own : 

The  resources  of  India,  whether  little  or 
great,'  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 


British  Parliament,  as  absolutely  at  its  dispo¬ 
sal  as  those  of  Bcotland  or  Cornwall,  Wales 
or  Ireland.  Tlicre  is  no  elected  legislature, 
no  constitutional  contnwt  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  action  ordered  from  Westminster,  no  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  be  obeyed  or  conciliated,  and 
no  means  of  material  resistance  to  be  serious¬ 
ly  dreaded.  European  opinion  on  the  spot 
would,  on  adequate  cause  shown,  sanction 
any  orders  on  which  Parliament  was  deter¬ 
mined  ;  there  is  no  native  opinion  except  in 
favor  of  internal  order,  and  the  only  organtz- 
ed  body  capable  of  resistance  is  British  and 
comes  home  every  ten  years.  Tlie  force  thus 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  is  so 
great  as  to  form  not  only  an  appreciable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  strength  of  Great  Britain,  but  an 
addition  more  than  equal  to  a  first-class  alli¬ 
ance.  From  Egypt  to  Japan,  whatever  the 
w  ork  to  l>e  performed,  the  aid  of  India  is 
worth  more  in  direct  assistance  than  the  aid 
of  France.  Tlie  revenue  of  England  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  seventy  millions,  but  in  any  time  of 
emergency  it  is  a  hundred  and  sixteen,  for  the 
forty-six  million  pounds  of  Indian  revenue  is 
absolutely  at  British  dis]>osaI.  The  army  of 
Britain  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  thousand,  but  it  is  really  three  hundred 
thousand,  for  every  British  soldier  and  8ikh 
auxiliary  is  available  for  action  outside  India. 
That  army,  moreover,  can  be  raised  to  any 
numerical  strength  for  w  hich  funds  can  be 
procured,  to  a  million  thoroughly  trained 
tntops  for  example,  without  the  faintest  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  within  six  weeks  of  the  arrival  of 
the  order.  No  man  who  knows  India  doubts 
for  an  instant  that  if  the  British  Parliament 
decided  to  conquer  China  and  Egypt  and 
Japan  all  at  once,  India  could  carry  out 
these  orders,  could  garrison  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  could  hold  them  for  years  against 
any  force  Asia  or  Europe  is  at  all  likely  to 
emlpoy  in  resisting  such  an  enterprise.  Or  to 
bring  the  case  nearer  home.  Supiiose  Euroi>e 
contending  for  the  heritage  of  the  “  sick  man,  ” 
India  could.  If  stirred  to  a  vehement  action, 
IKiur  three  armies  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
each  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  move,  fig'g,  and 
keep  them  there  without  assistance  from  Eng¬ 
land  for  at  least  two  years.  All  these  things 
may  be,  in  our  judgment  would  be,  acts  of 
wickedness  or  folly,  but  the  potency  of  doing 
them  comprehended  in  the  possession  of  India 
completely  alters  our  Asiatic  position.  We 
have  in  Asia,  in  fact,  as  an  ally  a  first-class 
monarchy,  with  a  revenue  of  European  mag¬ 
nitude,  an  army  all  Asia  combined  could  not 
resist,  a  fieet  equal  for  transport  purposes  to 
any  work  demanded,  and  this  ally  is  so  faith- 
fVil  that  he  never  permits  his  policy  to  diverge 
from  ours,  so  devoted  that  till  we  are  crushed 
bi>  assistance  is  absolutely  secure,  so  humble 
that  he  never  expresses  even  an  opinion  as  to 
the  terms  of  peace,  or  the  need  of  war,  or  the 
character  of  the  operations  to  be  undertaken. 
Have  we  such  another  ally  on  earth  ?  And 
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this  ally,  so  patient,  so  faithful,  and  so  prompt, 
is  in  Asia  supreme  beyond  all  historic  exam- 
)*le,  supreme  as  the  United  States  would  be  if 
fell  alone  among  the  Spanish  republics,  su¬ 
preme  as  Najmleon  was  once  over  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation.  Tliere  is  not  a  State  in 
Asia  which  dare  attack  him,  not  one  wdiich 
would  not  be  subjugated  if  he  attacked  it,  not 
three  in  which  an  unreasonable  demand  on 
his  part  would  not  be  followed  by  a  servile 
submission  on  theirs.  And  his  aid,  which  in 
a  hundred  years  has  failed  but  once,  which  in 
the  nature  ot  things  can  not  be  granted  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  or  after  long  delays,  or  up¬ 
on  conditions,  c«)8ts  Great  Britain  no  n-venue 
and  no  exertion  b«!yond  the  raising  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  numlK*r  of  recruits,  whom  it  is  always 
within  tlie  competency  of  this  country  to  re¬ 
call.  and  who  till  recalled  not  oidy  do  not 
cost  it  a  shilling,  but  through  titeir  native 
auxiliaries  count  in  every  campaign  as  three 
for  one.  Wherever  one  British  soldier  is  en- 
gagetl  three  Sikhs  may  safely  and  usefully  Iw 
employed,  and  tlie  Sikh,  if  not  the  first 
among  soldiers  in  the  world,  is  incomparably 
the  first  in  Asia.  India  makes  England  a 
tirsf-class  Power  on  two  continents  instead  of 
one,  without  imposing  on  her  the  double  obli¬ 
gations  required  to  support  the  double  rank. 

Our  preference  of  an  Asiatic  to  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  field  for  ])oliticaI  itidiience  and 
activity  is  threefold :  First,  because  it 
is  natural  to  our  |K>sitiou  atid  is  forced 
tipoii  us;  iK'cause,  if  w’e  negrlect  it,  we 
may  be  ititerfered  w'ith  iu  it,  our  position 
impaired  atid  our  work  marre«l;  and  be- 
ctiuse  we  shall  then  have  to  do  tardily,, 
reluctatitly,  utisystetnatically,  atid  at  a 
disadvatitaj^e,  that  which  we  have  such 
signal  facilities  for  doing  w’isely  and  de- 
libenitely  now.  Secondly,  liecause  tliere, 
and  there  alone,  can  w’e  be  certain  of  do- 
itiggood  ;  because  our  superiority  to  those 
we  should  itifluence  and  govern  is,  both 
ititellectually  and  morally,  so  marked  and 
so  indisputable  th.at  our  supremacy, 
blunder  as  we  might,  could  not  result 
otherwise  than  in  a  preponderance  of  '< 
lienefit  to  the  subject  and  protected  races;  ; 
and  because  with  the  exjierience  w’e  have  ' 
acijuired,  and  the  stricter  notions  of  po¬ 
litical  monility  and  the  more  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility  to  wdiich  w’e  h.ave 
at  last  risen,  there  is  no  re-ason  to  doubt 
that  our  future  career  will  be  far  more  | 
judicious  and  irreproach.able  than  the  past  ■ 
h.'is  been.  We  can  not  possibly  be  guilty  j 
of  equal  wrongs ;  wo  can  scarcely 
guilty  of  equivalent  mistakes.  Thirdly. 
The  reflex  action  on  our  national  charac¬ 


ter  will  be  far  nobler  and  more  elevating ; 
the  magnificence  and  beneficence  of  the 
work  to  be  done  wdll  tend  to  make  high- 
minded  and  virtuous  the  men  who  have 
to  do  it  i  cei’tain  it  is  that  whatever  of 
truly  great  and  fiir-seeing  statesmanship 
Englishmen  Imve  ever  show’n  for  many 
generations,  has  been  developed  and  run 
its  course  in  the  E;i.st ;  certain  it  is,  too, 
(as  has  been  W’ell  sjiid),  that  “  more  than 
all  our  colonies,  more  than  all  our  trade, 
the  possession  of  India  strengthens  the 
English  character,  defends  the  English 
mind  from  yielding  to  instinctive  paro¬ 
chialism,  and  helps  to  turn  a  nation  of 
.selfish,  if  successful,  industrials  into  a 
race  of  governing  men.” 

liut  England  occupies  yet  .another  po- 
liticid  rehition  towards  the  world  indepen¬ 
dent  of  her  European  one.  She  has  the 
lai  gest  and  most  populous  colonial  empire 
in  the  w’oiid.  She  owns  mure  than  forty 
dejiendencies ;  one  of  them  of  almost,  and 
another  of  quite,  continental  magnitude. 
They  range  over  more  than  two  million 
of  square  miles.  Their  aggregate  popula¬ 
tion  already  exceeds /nae' millions,  and  will 
cerUiinly  be  double  that  number  before 
the  century  is  out  Many  of  these  colonies 
are  tropical  or  semi-tropical,  and  most  of 
them  have  still  vsist  tracts  of  unoccupied 
land  of  fertile  chai’acter  and  unknown  re¬ 
sources.  Towards  all  the  more  import¬ 
ant  dependencies  we  stand  in  the  |>osi- 
tion  less  of  a  ruler  and  owner  than  of  an 
indul^nt  jmrent,  who  be.ar8  much,  ex¬ 
acts  little,  and  bleeds  freely.  All  the 
sources  of  {tossible  quarrel  or  discontent 
between  us  and  our  colonies  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  piist  or  cured.  The  dream  of 
Uixing  them  would  never  enter  into  the 
wildest  fancy.  We  never  think  now  of 
even  presuming  to  regulate  their  tariffs, 
unless  they  are  bent  upon  some  mon¬ 
strous  folly  which  sets  at  once  allegiance 
and  jrolitical  economy  at  defiance.  Slave¬ 
ry,  with  its  rich  crop  of  <iisoontenLs,  is  at 
an  end.  Transportation  of  convicts, 
which  h:i.s  endangered  the  loyalty  of  so 
man^  colonies,  is  at  last,  thank  God  !  de¬ 
finitively  abandoned.  We  have  grante<l 
almost  absolute  self-government  to  every 
colony  in  which  the  elements  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  existed.  We  help  them  a  great 
deal,  and  control  them  scarcely  at  all. 
There  is  now  no  conceivable  reason  why 
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any  of  our  colonies,  properly  so  called,  j 
should  wish  for  independence.  If  they 
did  seriously  and  persistently  wish  for  it,  ; 
we  should  probably  say,  “Wayward' 
children,  go  in  peace.”  'Phere  may  be 
reasons  why  the  mother-coiintry  should 
at  times  wish  to  be  free  from  the  obli-  j 
gations  which  this  vast  colonial  empire 
entails  upon  her,  but  they  are  not  reasons 
which  will  ever  move  her  to  take  the  first ' 
step  towards  separation.  It  ajij)ears, 
therefore,  nearly  certain  that  our  future 
relations  towards  Can.ida,  Austi-alia,  New  ■ 
Zealand,  the  Cape,  aud  all  real  colonies, ' 
as  distinguished  from  mere  dependencies 
like  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  and  military 
stations  like  Malta  and  Bermuda,  will  be 
that  of  a  central  mother-country  sur¬ 
rounded  by  independent  kindred  and  at¬ 
tached  allies,  speaking  the  same  language, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  and  liable  to  none  of  the 
burdens  of  British  citizenship. 

Now  can  we  imagine  any  ration.al 
ground  why  the  people  of  countries  thus 
situated  and  thus  treated  should  wish 
for  independence?  It  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  wish  to  join  any  other 
State;  if  they  did,  we  are  certainly  en¬ 
lightened  enough  to  let  them  go  at  once, 
perhaps  with  something  of  natural  mor¬ 
tification  and  regret,  perhaps  Math  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile  But  by  actual  independence 
they  could  gain  nothing  and  would  sac¬ 
rifice  much.  As  a  matter  of  jiride,  it  must 
be  more  gratifying  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world  than  to  be 
a  small  and  weak  State,  incurring  much 
danger,  and  exercising  no  influence.  The 
North  American  colonies  are  about  to 
blend  into'  a  confederation,  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  will  ere  long  follow  the 
example ;  but  in  both  cases  they  will  still 
be  greater  if  united  with  the  mother- 
country  than  if  independent,  and  assured¬ 
ly  not  one  whit  less  free.  The  only  unset¬ 
tled  question  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  is  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  should  provide  for  their  own  de¬ 
fence.  But,  if  they  were  to  separate, 
they  would  have  to  provide  for  the  whole 
of  it  without  any  question  at  all.  It  may 
be  said  that  by  remaining  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  they  become  involved  in 
our  quarrels  and  are  liable  to  attacks  from 
our  enemies  with  whom  they  have  no 
controversy,  and  suffer  from  the  results 


of  a  foreign  policy  over  which  they  exer¬ 
cise  no  control.  Theoretlwilly,  there  would 
seem  to  be  much  w’eight  in  this  represen¬ 
tation.  and  practically  perhajis  it  was  once 
true.  Butisitsonow  ?  llie United Stjites 
may  no  doubt  attempt  to  seize  Canada  if 
they  quarrel  witli  (Jreat  Britain;  but, 
w'hatever  be  the  pretext  now’,  their  real 
rea.son  we  know  would  lie  less  that  they 
wish  to  injure  Great  Britain,  than  that 
they  wish  to  possess  Canadii.  Does  not 
every  one  fee!  satisfieil  that  Canada  wouKl 
be  far  more  liable  to  and  certain  of  in- 
v.asion  and  anne.xation  if  she  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  England,  but  were  indei»endent. 
and  with  only  her  independent  strength 
'  to  rely  upon  ?  that  she  has  not  been  over¬ 
run  and  absorbed  long  since  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  British  colony  ?  anti  that 
for  one  danger  to  which  the  parent  con¬ 
nection  exjMises  her,  it  saves  her  from 
ten?  Look  at  the  West  Indian  islands ; 
does  .any  one  believe  that  if  they  were  to 
separate  from  the  mother-country  and  de¬ 
clare  their  independence,  they  w'ould  re¬ 
main  for  a  year  unapjwopriated  or  uncon¬ 
quered  by  the  greedy  l{ej)ublic  of  the 
West?  We  heard  something  a  short 
time  ago  of  the  project  of  Russia,  in  case 
our  Poli.sh  cori’espondence  w’ith  her  had 
rij»ened  into  war,  to  concentrate  a  large 
naval  force  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
j)ounce  uj)on  our  Australian  dependen¬ 
cies,  which  would  thus  have  been  m.ade 
the  victims  of  our  European  quarrels. 
The  jtroject  sounds  probable  enough. 
But^  in  the  first  place,  though  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  might  have  ravaged  s^une  of 
the  towns  and  coasts  of  Victoria  and  New' 
South  W.ales,  it  could  not  have  retained 
po8se.ssion  for  three  months  after  the  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  raid  had  reached  England. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  what  would  l>e 
'  the  position  of  either  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  if  independent  ?  Would  Fnince 
:  and  Russia  covet  those  ap}>etizing  gold¬ 
fields  le.ss  than  now'?  Would  there  be 
any  consideration  to  w’ithhold  those 
I  Powers  from  attempting  to  appropriate 
I  them  ?  for  recent  events  have  shown  that 
I  wars  of  mere  greed  or  spoliation  are  not 
j  w’holly  out  of  date.  And  what  c.ould  the 
colonies  do  in  their  defence  if  left  to  their 
unaided  strength  ? 

It  seems  clear  then  that  the  obligations 
and  resfxinsibilities  of  Great  Britain,  as 
the  head  of  a  vast  Colonial  Empire,  are 
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as  little  likely  to  be  taken  off  her  shoul-  I 
ders  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies,  as  to 
be  voluntarily  surrendered  or  timidly ' 
abandoned  by  herself.  It  is  probable 
even  that  they  will  become  more  solemn, 
more  extensive,  and  more  riveted  every 
year  by  the  increasing  attachment,  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  danger  of  these  distant  portions 
of  our  dominions.  When,  therefore,  we 
look  to  the  pro8|)ect  of  what  we  may  be 
called  u|)on  to  do  and  Ixjar  in  order  that  ^ 
the  protnise  of  almost  illimitable  grandeur 
lying  laifore  our  colonies,  and  ourselves 
in  union  with  them,  shall  not  l>e  marred 
or  blighted — of  the  inescapable  and  in¬ 
calculable  claims  of  our  Indian  posses¬ 
sions  both  upon  our  military  and  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers— of  the  work  which 
is  all  but  certain  to  be  forced  upon  us  in 
China  and  Japan, — and  of  the  drain  up¬ 
on  our  strength  and  the  held  for  our  ge¬ 
nius  and  enterprise  which  these  several 
vistas  open  out  before  us, — may  not  we 
be  considercni  to  have  proved  our  first 
j)ro[)osition  conclusively  and  overpower- 
ingly,  viz.,  that  the  more  we  can  restrict 
and  retire  fiajin  European  action,  the 
stronger  and  more  dignified  will  be  our 
position,  and  the  fitter  and  readier  shall 
we  be  for  the  work  w  hich  God  has  given 
us  to  do  I  W.  11.  G. 


St.  James's  Msgaxtoe. 

FILIPPO  LIPPI  AND  ANDREA  DEL 
8ARTO. 

ranSB  A5D  POETRY. 

Ol'R  purpose  in  this  p.aper  is  to  give  in 
outline  the  lives  of  two  Italian  painters , 
— Filippo  Lippi  and  Andrea  del  Sarto, ' 
— and  to  discover,  if  that  may  be,  with 
what  success  a  living  poet  has  opened 
out  before  his  readers  the  minds  of  these 
early  artists,  and  laid  bare  the  cun-ent  of 
their  thought"  i 

Filippo  Lippi  was  a  contemporary  of 
Fra  Angelico’s;  Andrea  del  Sarto  lived 
sixty  years  after  him,  and  was  a  con- 1 
teraj)oraiy  of  llaffaelle’s.  Very  different 
were  their  aims  and  efforts,  very  different 
their  achievements.  Filippo  Lippi — or, 
as  it  may  be  rendered,  Philip  the  son  of  ^ 
Philip — IS  the  firet  to  come  under  our  j 
notice.  j 

He  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  , 
1412.  Ills  parents  were  poor  at  the 


time  of  his  birth.  They  had  probably 
alw'sys  been  so.  Filippo  was  left  an 
orphan  in  his  very  early  years,  and  how 
he  contrived  to  live  on  uncertain  alms 
in  the  streets  of  his  native  city  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  now.  He  depended 
for  his  daily  meals  of  bread,  and  grapes, 
and  water-melons,  upon  the  ch.anoe  coins 
which  passing  strangers  threw  to  him ; 
and  these  coins,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
few  and  of  small  value,  or  a  boy  of  his 
vagrant  disposition  would  never  have 
sought  refuge  within  convent  walls.  To 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  he  came 
one  day,  faint  because  of  his  long  fasting, 
and  he  was  there  received  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  he  had  not  known  before.  In  due 
I  time  they  asked  him  whether  he  was  of 
a  mind  to  renounce  the  world,  the  fiesh, 
and  the  devil,  and  to  t:ike  the  habit  of  a 
monk.  He  was  not  old  enough  to  know 
his  own  mind  on  the  matter;  but  one 
thing,  at  least,  he  knew — that  here  in  the 
^Carmelite  convent  was  good  food,  and 
'  enough  of  it,  and  comfoitable  lo«lging 
too,  which  he  might  not  find  again  ;  so 
he  took  the  habit  and  the  cotnfort  that 
went  w^ith  it,  and  left  the  work  of  the 
convent  to  be  done  by  others.  Gradu¬ 
ally  a  passion  for  painting  developed 
itself  within  him,  and  the  Prior  could 
not  object  to  his  indulging  it.  Filippo 
Lippi  labored  constantly  at  the  art  he 
loved,  and  from  morning  till  night  stud¬ 
ied  the  models  that  were  before  him. 
He  studied,  we  say,  from  morning  till 
night ;  and  when  the  day’s  work  was 
over,  and  the  shadows  grew  long  under 
the  walls  and  towers  of  Florence,  he 
sauntered  out  for  refreshment  lu  the 
cool  of  the  evening  he  pa.ssed  beyond 
the  convent  bounds,  saw  the  stirring  life 
of  the  city,  joined  in  its  pleasure  and 
riot ;  then  stole  back  again  to  his  clois¬ 
ter,  and  slept  awhile.  And  at  dawn  he 
was  once  more  at  his  work,  just  pa'mt- 
ing,  perhaps, — 

“  Mndonna  Rnd  her  haJ)«, 

Ringed  by  a  bowery,  tiowery  angel  brood.” 

His  nightly  wanderings  through  Flor¬ 
ence  gave  him  a  tiste  for  further  travels; 
and  the  restraint — light  though  that  was 
—of  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites 
seemed  to  fall  very  heavily  upon  him; — 

“Trunken  miissen  wir  alle  sein : 

Jugend  iitt  trunkenheit  ohne  wcin.” 
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And  when  the  dniiikenness  of  Youth 
is  upon  us,  it  is  hard  to  brook  control. 
So  thought  Filippo  as  he  determined 
to  leave  his  sheltering  home  and  its 
“  day-long  blessed  idleness.”  lie  quitted 
Florence  unobser^-ed,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  port  of  Ancona.  What  a  new 
life  opened  out  to  him  as  the  home  of 
his  early  manhood  was  left  behind,  and 
as  he  came  within  view  of  the  great ' 
rounded  hills  at  whose  base  Ancona  lies !  | 
There  was  a  sight  for  him,  M'ith  all  his 
longings  for  tnivel  and  novelty, — the  ' 
great  hills  sloping  down  to  the  shore, 
the  tall  houses,  the  many  churches,  the 
quiet  waters  that  lay  iuside  the  harlior 
bar ;  and  beyond  the  bar  the  ships  that 
tossed  ujion  rougher  waves,  the  blue 
skv,  and  the  broad  sea ! 

W e  can  not  sjieak  with  certainty  as  to 
the  length  of  time  that  Filippo  Lippi  re¬ 
mained  at  Ancona.  Probably  he  did  not 
stay  long, — he  was  too  restless  for  that. 
On  an  excursion  to  sea  he  fell  in  with 
African  pirates,  who  made  him  prisoner, 
and  carried  him  to  Barbary.  There  he 
was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  had  leisure  to 
repent  him  that  he  had  ever  left  Flor¬ 
ence.  Even  in  his  captivity  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  art  he  loved.  With  a 
bit  of  Charcoal  he  could  produce  a  sur¬ 
prising  effect;  and  if  better  materi:ils 
were  not  to  be  had  in  Barbary,  this,  at 
lea.st,  might  be  obtained.  lie  used  the 
charcoal  to  good  purpose,  winning  his 
fi-eedom  by  its  aid.  With  it  he  drew 
his  master's  picture  on  a  w'all ;  and  so 
delighted  was  the  master  that  he  resolved 
to  set  Filippo  free.  He  did  so,  and 
loaded  him  with  presents,  and  told  him 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
It^. 

Filippo  Lipj)i  w’as  ready  enough  to  do 
this ;  and  we  hear  of  him  next  iu  Koine 
and  Naples.  In  these  cities  he  gained 
so  much  celebrity  by  the  lieauty  of  his 
productions,  that  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
runaway  monk  w’as  overlooked.  The 
Medici  family  were  among  his  most  con¬ 
stant  friends,  and  under  their  patronage, 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Florence — with 
a  vastly  wider  exj>erience,  it  may  well 
be  l>i-lieved,  than  when  he  had  left  it 
yeai-8  before  to  set  out  for  Ancona  and 
the  sea. 

In  the  city  of  his  birth,  as  in  Rome 
and  in  Naples,  his  desertion  of  his 


Order’s  service  was  readily  forgiven ; 
and  in  consideration  of  his  true  genius 
and  perfect  art,  he  was  employed  to 
decorate  many  convents  and  churches 
in  Florence  and  its  environs.  He  was 
generously  paid  for  most  of  his  work, 
and  might  have  ended  his  days  in  .‘ilmost 
luxurious  ease,  had  he  Iwen  so  minded ; 
but  Filippo  Lippi  was  as  restlc.ss  in  his 
age  as  he  had  lK?en  in  his  youth,  and  the 
sums  of  money  he  obtaineil  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  art  were  squandered  in  profli¬ 
gate  pleasures.  He  was  called  upon  to 
paint  a  Madonna  for  the  convent  of  S. 
Margaret,  at  Prato.  It  had  long  been 
his  custom  to  introduce  into  sacr^  sub¬ 
jects  jiortraits  of  women  for  whom,  at 
the  time  of  painting,  he  had  a  preference. 
The  custom  may  have  degradeil  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  artist,  but  Filippo  thought 
not  He  painted  what  he  saw  and  wh.at 
he  liked  to  see,  and  took  pride  in  the 
correct  drawing  of  his  figures  and  in  the 
natural  expression  of  his  faces.  In  the 
I  convent  of  S.  Margaret  there  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  novice,  named  Lucrezia  Buti.  Fra 
Lippi  induced  the  sisters  to  allow  her  to 
sit  to  him  for  a  model  of  the  Madonna. 
They  consented ;  and  the  girl  was  se- 
duc*ed  by  the  artist-monk.  For  this  of¬ 
fence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ]K)werful 

5»rotection  of  his  patrons,  Cosmo  and 
..orenzo  de  Mi*dici,  Filij)[)0  would  have 
dearly  paid.  The  young  girl’s  friends 
were  for  a  time  iwwerless  to  do  him 
harm:  but  they  cherished  their  desire 
for  revenge,  and  the  hour  came  at  length 
for  them  to  gratify  it.  Soon  after  the 
seduction  of  Lucrezia,  Fra  Li]>pi’s  pro¬ 
tectors  had  obtained  a  dispensjition  from 
the  Pope,  to  enable  him  to  mairy  her. 

I  But  the  pmnter  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
avail  himself  of  the  permission,  and  nine 
years  passed  away  without  effecting  any 
change  ;  then  the  girl’s  family— or  some 
impatient  meml>er8  of  it — contrived  to 
avenge  secretly  the  wrong  that  had  I)een 
done  to  her.  Scarcely  an  old  man,  Fil¬ 
ippo  died,  poisoned  by  the  friends  of  the 
girl  he  had  dishonored 

Mr.  Browning  has  portrayed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  lilx'rtine  monk  with  almost 
perfect  fidelity.  We  may  not  deem  the 
j)ortrayal  to  be  so  goo<I  as  is  his  sketch, 
or  rather  his  finished  picture,  of  Andrea 
del  Sdrto ;  but  this  is  chiefly  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  story  of 
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Fili|»po’«  life  Is  less  pathetic  than  that  of 
his  l>rother  painter’s;  and  it  is  in  snjjj^s-  I 
lions  of  jiathos  that  Mr.  Hrowniiii;  excels,  j 
The  |>oern  about  to  be  considered  is ! 
one  of  the  series  of  character  jtoiiraits 
issued  under  the  style  “  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men.”  Brother  Lippi  has  bi>en  caught 
by  the  watehmen  on  his  return  from  a 
night  ramble.  They  threaten  to  expose  : 
him,  but  he  silences  their  objections  by  : 
the  gift  of  a  (pjarter-tlorin,  which  his  [ 
captors  shall  drink  out  to  the  he.alth  of; 
the  munificent  house  that  harbors  him. 
Though  they  make  amends,  and  are,  it 
would  ap|>ear,  ready  to  let  him  go  back 
tjuietly  to  his  convent,  he  knows  that  his 
condiict  needs  some  ajxdogy,  and  he ' 
oft’ers  it  First,  however,  he  is  con- ' 
strained  to  admire  one  of  the  watchmen ;  ; 
he  would  like  his  face  for  the  slave  th:it 
holds  the  head  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  by 
the  hair.  ■ 

”  It's  nut  your  chance  to  have  a  bit  of  chalk,  | 
A  Wood-coal,  or  the  like !  or  you  should  sec.  ”  , 

The  chalk,  which  in  after  days  w'as  to  i 
work  such  w’onders  in  Barbary,  and  to  ' 
get  the  captive  monk  his  freedom,  was 
not  then  forthcoming  ;  so  he  jwoceeds  to 
his  apology.  He  had  l)een  painting  for  I 
three  weeks — three  long  w'eeks — with-  ! 
out  companionship.  ^  He  was  tired  ;  that 
hot  night  he  could  not  paint  He  leaned  . 
out  of  his  window,  that  he  might  get  the 
air,  and  there  came  to  his  ears  a  hurry 
of  feet  and  little  snatches  of  song.  A 
face  kmked  up  at  him,  and  he  could  not 
stay.  Then,  with  the  fnink  admission, 

“  Flesh  and  blood,  that's  all  I’m  made 
of,”  he  tells  how  he  h.ad  speedily  fol-  ' 
lowed,  had  come  up  with  the  fun  hard 
by  S.  Laurence  Church,  had  indee<i  been 
meny,  and  “What  matter  who  knows  t” 
And  as  he  was  stealing  biick  to  have  a 
bit  of  sleep,  before  going  on  with  his 
gi-eat  work  of  S.  Jerome  striking  his 
breast  with  a  stone,  to  subdue  the  tlesh, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  watch¬ 
men.  And  now  he  tells  his  story, — how 
he  became  a  monk ;  how  it  is  that  they  ! 
can  blame  him  for  w'hat  in  other  men 
they  would  not  notice: 

“  I  was  a  baby  when  my  mother  died, 

And  father  died,  and  left  me  in  the  street ; 

1  starved  there  (God  knows  how)  a  year  or  two^ 
On  tig-skiiw,  melon  {jarings,  rinds  and  shucks. 
Refuse  and  rubbish.  One  tine  frosty  day. 

My  stomach  being  em]>ty  as  your  hat,  ^ 


The  wiml  doubled  me  up,  and  down  I  went. 
And  so  along  the  wall,  over  the  bridge. 

By  the  straight  ent  to  the  convent.  Six  words 
there. 

While  I  stood  munching  my  first  bread  that 
month. 

‘So,  boy,  you’re  minded, *  rinotli  the  good  fat 
father, 

‘To  quit  this  very  miserable  world  : 

Will  you  renounce?’  ’I’lie  mouthful  of  l>rcad? 
thought  I ; 

By  no  means.  Brief,  they  mode  a  monk  of 
me.  ” 

Received  into  the  convent,  there  came 
the  «|uestion.  What  use  to  m.’ike  of  him  t 
He  had  not  industry  enough  to  Ire  a 
scholar;  but  he  was  for  ever  drawing 
fa(*es  on  his  copy-books.  The  monks 
were  angry;  but  the  Prior  thought  it 
Irest  to  let  Filippo  have  his  way,  for 
they,  the  Carmelites,  might  find  in  him 
their  man  of  parts,  who  could  do  for 
their  church  what  had  Ireen  done  alre:uly 
for  the  church  of  the  Preaching  Friars. 
Filip|)o  divw  first  every  sort  of  monk ; 
then  all  who  came  to  church,  from  the 
good  old  gossip  down  to— 

“The  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot. 

Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe,  and  sitting  there. 
With  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 
Of  admiration ;  half  for  his  beard,  and  half 
For  that  white  anger  of  his  victim’s  son 
Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm. 
Signing  himself  with  the  other  because  of  Christ 
(Whose  sad  fate  on  the  cross  sees  only  this 
After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years).” 

Tlie  Prior,  though  be  encourageti  the 
painter,  found  fault  with  his  work  I)e- 
cause  of  its  materialism.  “Paint  the 
soul ;  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms,” 
were  his  words  to  Fra  Lippi;  but  Fra 
Lippi  would  not  follow  the  advice.  He 
saw  the  soul  in  the  human  beauty,  and 
answered, — 

“Take  the  prettiest  face. 
The  Prior’s  niece — patron  saint — is  it  so  pretty 
You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear. 
Sorrow,  or  joy?  Won’t  beauty  go  with  these?” 

Still  the  soul  was  with  Fra  Lippi  only  a 
secondary  consideration ;  since,  as  he 
putit, — 

“  If  you  get  simple  beauty,  and  nought  else. 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents,” 

All  that  the  world  contains,  thought  he,  is 
for  man’s  ungrudging  use.  The  “fair 
town’s  face”  should  make  men  thankful, 
and  so  should  the  river,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  sky : 

“  Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child. 
These  are  the  frame  to !” 
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And  the  commonest  things,  Filippo  said, 
are  better  painted;  for  when  painted, 
they  are  noticed  ;  when  left  unpainted, 
they  are  also  unobserved.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  noteworthy,  he  says  now,  even  in 
the  cullion’s  hanging  face.  With  a  bit 
of  chalk  he  would  make  the  watchmen 
M’onder  at  it  Art  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Greater  things  will  be  done  when  he,  the 
restless  monk,  is  dead.  He  is  ill  content 
to  leave  the  world  with  so  much  of  its 
meaning  unexpresse<l,  and  so  much  still 
said  by  this  babbling  Prior,  and  the  like 
of  him,  about  ))ainting  the  soul  and  giv¬ 
ing  no  heed  to  the  b^y  : 

**  It  makoi  me  mad  to  see  what  men  .<ihall  do, 

And  we  in  our  graves !  This  wurld'it  no  blot 
fiir  us 

Nor  blank.  It  means  intensek,  and  means  good. 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.” 

His  apology  to  the  watchmen  for  that 
night's  fretik  has  come  to  be  an  apology 
for  his  style  of  art.  The  subject  has  car¬ 
ried  him  away.  He  w'ould  return  now' 
to  excuse  himself  before  them.  He  plots 
to  make  amends  for  his  ill-behavior. 
He  will  paint  a  piece  in  Sant’  Ambro- 
gio’s :  God  in  the  midst,  S.  Ambrose,  S. 
John  (the  saviour  of  the  Florentines), 
and  a  pure  company  ol  angels.  And  out 
of  a  corner,  when  least  exjietited,  who  but 
Lippi  himself  shall  appear  !  He  will  wish 
to  esca)>e ;  this  society  is  too  gotxl  for 
him  ;  but  an  angel  puts  out  her  hand,  and 
so  the  celestial  presence  says  of  the 
painter-monk, 

“  He  made  you  and  dcvined  you,  after  all. 

Though  he's  none  of  you !  Could  b.  John  there 
diuw? — 

His  camel-hair  make  up  a  painting-brush  ? 

We  come  to  brother  Lippi  ibr  all  that, 
htf.  fifr/et-it  oi>u».  ” 

This  picture  he  will  paint  In  six  months 
the  watchmen  shall  see  it.  They  need 
not  follow  him  now.  He  knows  his  own 
way  back.  The  street  is  quiet  There 
is  the  “grey  beginning”  of  the  convent. 
He  goes  in ;  and  we  leave  him,  to  take 
up  the  record  of  a  purer  life. 

Few  painters  in  any  time— few  even 
in  the  time  of  Ilaffaelle — had  such  earn¬ 
est  hopes  of  fame,  such  a  longing  for  suc¬ 
cess,  as  had  Andrea  V annuchi.  His  gen¬ 
ius  and  his  industry  were  sufficient,  one 
would  have  tliought,  to  secure  both. 
Fame  he  did  acquire,  and  that  at  an  early 
age;  but  success,  in  the  full  measure  of 


It,  he  never  considered  himself  to  h.ave 
achieved.  Faults  and  follies  in  his  do¬ 
mestic  life  spoiled  his  efforts,  took  away 
from  him  his  peace  of  mind,  and  pi'event- 
ed  the  world  from  receiving  the  best 
treasures  of  his  im.agination. 

He  was  bom  in  1478,  five  yecirs  Ixjfore 
,  ILaffaelle,  and  four  years  after  Michael 
Angelo.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tiilor; 
hence  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
— Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  ta.ste  which  in 
his  early  boyhoo<J  he  evinced,  operatcil 
against  his  choice  of  his  father’s  trade  as 
the  business  of  his  life.  He  became  a 
chaser  in  metal,  a  goldsmith,  then  by  de- 
,  grees  a  painter.  Painting,  when  he  was 
a  youth,  was  his  chief  delight.  He  stud¬ 
ied  the  ait  indefatigably ;  he  had  a  quick 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  he  knew 
how  to  draw  correctly  and  to  color  har¬ 
moniously.  In  FloreiKxi  he  soon  became 
noted,  and  the  mo.st  promising  of  the 
younger  artists  sought  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions.  His  pupils  were  many,  and 
his  pay  was  gcxHl.  He  was  on  the' way 
to  high  distinctions  and  a  lasting  reputa- 
.  tion,  when  he  took  a  step  which  le<l  to  a 
slow  but  certain  fall.  The  gooil  atlvice, 

“First  learn  to  rule,  and  then  to  have  a  wife,” 

was  thnist  upon  him  ;  but  in  the  blindness 
of  his  p.assion  he  gave  no  heed  to  it.  In 
j  the  city  there  liveti  a  flatter,  whose  sjmuse 
was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  hated  for 
her  tenq)er.  Andrea  forgot  the  temjier, 
and  thought  only  of  the  face.  He  fell  in  love 
with  this  woman,  and  was  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  honor,  friends,  and  fame  for  her 
sake  ;  he  w.as  ready,  we  say,  to  make  this 
''sacrifice,  and  it  was  retpiired  of  him.  The 
;  hatter  died :  the  woman  was  free.  Should 
Andrea  marry  herl-  He  consulted  his 
friends,  of  course ;  a  man  seldom  forgets 
,  to  advise  with  these  as  to  the  course  he 
’  shall  take  in  love,  when  he  has  almady 
quite  made  up  his  mind  on  the  matter. 
Ill  this  case  the  friends  said  No.  They 
said  it  very  decidedly  ;  and  if  the  painter 
,  had  been  wise,  he  would  have  let  the  wo¬ 
man  go ;  but  his  passion  was  stronger 
than  his  judgment  The  widow  was 
young  and  very  beautiful ;  she  coaxed 
him  until  she  prevailed  ;  and  probably 
there  was  no  nee<l  to  coax  him  long,  for 
Andrea  loved  her  with  a  love  as  deep  as 
silly.  They  were  married,  and  the  paint¬ 
er’s  home  life  greatly  changed.  He  had 
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hitherto  supported  his  father  and  mother 
— even  now  he  was  loth  to  part  from 
them  ;  but  his  wife  willed  that  he  should 
do  so,  and  she  prevailed.  Through  his 
weakness  he  lost  his  friends,  who  pitied, 
or  rather  despised  him  because  of  his 
degradation.  His  scholars,  too,  deserted 
him.  With  his  wife  he  was  left  alone 
There  was  no  lack  now  of  her  society  ; 
but  Andrea  found  it  difficult  to  enjoy  it 
She  had  had  no  training  ;  she  cared  not 
for  his  work ;  in  her  heart  there  was  no 
true  affection.  The  thoughtful  painter 
might  sit  .at  his  easel  and  muse  upon  Lu> 
orezl.a'8  beauty ;  but  Lucrezia  was  dull, 
*and  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  hopes 
and  effoits — except  when  he  got  paid  for 
his  work,  and  »he  took  the  money. 

Though  in  Florence  there  were  few  now 
who  cared  for  him  or  for  his  pictures,  his 
fame  had  gone  out  into  foreign  parts; 
where,  beyond  the  sight  of  his  self-iiiHict- 
ed  troubles,  it  could  not  e.asily  decline. 
Fmncis  the  First  had  heard  of  Andrea, 
and  w’ishing  to  encourage  his  art,  and 
requiring  some  pictures  which  Andrea, 
he  knew,  could  j»aint,  he  invited  him  to 
Paris  and  to  Fontainebleau.  The  painter 
was  glad  of  the  excu.se  to  leave  Florence 
and  his  wretched  wife.  He  came  speedi¬ 
ly  to  France,  w.as  loaded  with  favoia  and 
distinctions,  accepted  commissions  from 
Francis,  and  was  made  indeed  the  friend 
of  “  that  humane  great  monarch.”  With 
w'ords  of  praise  (not  meaningless,  but 
appreciative)  for  ever  in  his  ears,  w’hat 
wonder  that  he  worked  with  more  spirit 
in  France  than  he  had  done  in  Florence? 
His  long-practised  hand  could  sketch  wdth 
perfect  precision  ;  his  imagination  might 
soar  now  above  the  grief  aiul  ennui  of  his 
Italian  life  ;  but  this  was  not  to  last, — 
Lucrezia  had  nee<l  of  him.  He  loved  her 
still,  and  she  ruled  him.  She  desired  his 
return.  It  was  not  for  his  own  s:ike  ; 
she  cjired  little  about  her  husband,  but 
the  use  of  his  money  w’as  pleasant  to  her. 
So  long  as  he  was  in  France,  what  com¬ 
mand  had  she  over  his  purse?  He  must 
come  b.'ick  to  Florence  ;  little  better  than 
her  slave. 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  King  Francis ; 
there  was  much  work  yet  to  be  done,  and 
Andrea  wishetl  to  do  it  But  his  wife 
conquered.  Getting  licence  to  depait, 
by  promising  to  return  within  a  few’ 
mouths,  he  left  his  new  home  and  his 


generous  patrons,  and  was  once  more  in 
Florence  with  Lucrezia.  The  king  had 
entrusted  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  some  Italian  pictures; 
but  no  sooner  did  his  wife  discover  this 
than  she  tried  her  best  to  persuade  him 
to  squander  it  upon  her ;  and  she  suc¬ 
ceed^.  The  oath  he  had  taken  to  return 
to  France  was  never  kept ;  the  King’s 
money  w’as  never  given  back ;  the  com¬ 
missions  were  never  executed.  A  man 
of  a  most  sensitive  nature — emotional, 
yet  resigned — Andrea  could  not  fail  to 
feel  acutely  his  w’eakness  and  his  crime. 
The  evil  that  he  had  done,  the  trust  that 
he  had  betrayed,  preyed  constantly  upon 
his  mind.  He  worked  on — though  not 
for  Francis, — ailorning  the  churches  of 
his  town  with  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
perfect  in  style  and  in  beauty  of  color. 
And  the  Madonna  was  his  w'ife :  he  had 
no  other  model  than  Lucrezia.  In  his 
eyes  she  was  ever  lovely,  though  there 
'  came  to  him  at  times  a  fear  that  her  beau- 
*  ty  was  too  m.aterial  and  too  sensual  to 
represent  the  beauty  of  the  most  pure 
I  Virgin.  He  knew’  that  his  works  w'ere 
of  tl;e  earth  earthy,  and  he  guessed  the 
‘  c.ause — it  w’iis  his  wife.  Away  it;  Paris, 
or  at  Font.ainebleau,  he  could  “  put  on  the 
glory,  Itjiffaelle’s  daily  wear;”  but  in 
Florence,  with  Lucrezia  at  his  side,  there 
W’as  pa.ssion,  and  not  purity. 

It  may  be  that,  as  the  ye.ars  went  on, 
and  as  the  number  of  his  works  increa.sed 
— j>erfect  of  their  kind, — and  as  the 
W’orld’s  hold  iijm)!!  him  becjune  le.ss  firm, 
and  as  he  dreamed  of  other  chances  be¬ 
yond  this  life’s  chance,  which  had  failed, 
there  came  to  his  vexe<i  heart  “the  low 
Iteginnings  of  content.”  Into  that  ques¬ 
tion  we  can  not  go.  Ilis  age  was  not  an 
age  of  doubt.  To  the  simple  minds  of 
the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
future  presented  no  baffiing  problems. 

In  the  year  1530  he  was  attacked  by  a 
contagious  disorder  ;  and  in  illness  he 
found  Lucrezisi  no  better  aid  than  he  had 
found  her  in  health,  but  rather  wor.se. 
There  wiis  no  more  to  be  got  from  him. 
He  could  earn  nothing  ;  he  could  give 
her  nothing.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that 
she  should  leave  him  ;  and  she  did  so. 
He  died  unwatched,  and  was  carelessly 
,  buried.  In  the  convent  of  the  Nunziata, 
:  which  he  had  adorned  with  his  works, 
;  his  coq>se  was  hastily  laid. 
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“  Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afiir,”  j 

are  woi-ds  spoken  in  these  latter  times  of 
Dante's  birthplace.  Andrea  del  Sarto 
slept  in  the  city’s  midst ;  but  he  was  not 
the  less  neglected. 

We  shall  try  to  see  how  Mr.  Browning 
has  comprehended  this  man’s  mind,  pene¬ 
trated  the  depths  of  it,  felt — as  if  it  were 
for  himself — the  hojws  and  fe.ars  which 
agitated  Andrea  in  his  inner  life. 

The  painter  and  his  wife  are  sitting  at 
the  open  window,  in  the  hush  of  an  au¬ 
tumn  evening,  and  are  looking  forth  on 
“sober,  pleasiint  Fiesole.”  The  time  is 
in  those  yeai's  of  remorse  which  Andrea 
endured  after  his  desertion  of  King  Fran-  | 
cis  and  the  8[)ending  of  the  good  King's 
money.  He  is  speaking  to  his  inatten¬ 
tive  wife  about  his  works,  of  which  she 
understands  so  little.  The  hour  that  he 
6|>end8  in  looking  at  his  “  serpentining 
lajauty”  will  not  be  lost ;  she  will  serve 
for  each  of  the  five  pictures  he  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  upon  ;  she  saves  a  model.  Andrea 
has  glanced  for  a  moment  from  Lucrezia’s 
face  to  the  convent  wall,  and  the  garden,  ; 
and  the  trees  within  his  view.  The  days 
decrease;  he  notes  the  advance  of  autumn. 
A  common  greyness  is  over  eveiything; 
all  is  twilight;  and  he  tees  in  this  eve¬ 
ning  landscape  a  picture  of  himself : 

“The  whole  •ecras  to  fall  into  a  shape, 

As  if  I  saw  alike  tny  work  and  self, 

And  all  that  I  was  bom  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight  piece.  Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 
How  strange  now  looks  the  life  He  makca  ua 
lead ! 

So  free  we  aeem,  ao  fettered  fast  we  are !  i 

I  feel  He  laid  the  fetter — let  it  lie ! 


He  is  glad  of  the  ease  with  which  he  can 
do  his  work.  He  has  no  need  of  sketches, 
nor  of  studies.  He  does  what  many 
dream  of  all  their  lives.  He  knows  men  i 
who  strive  to  do,  and  fail  to  do,  even  , 
such  a  picture  as  that  which  Lucrezia, 
carelessly  passing,  has  smudged  with  her 
robe’s  edge.  But  though  their  works 
“drop  groundward,”  tliey  themselves, 
thinks  Andrea,  gain  a  height  that  he  can 
never  attain.  “A  man's  reach  should 
exceed  his  grasp.”  J/is  art  is  too  placid 
and  jierfect ;  yet  it  b  profitless  to  oom- 
])lain.  With  another  wife  than  Lucrezia 
— a  wife  who  would  have  urged  him  on 
to  his  glory — he  might  have  risen  to 
Haffaelle.  Michael  Angelo  had  predicted 
great  things  of  him ;  now  the  promise  | 


could  never  be  fulfilled.  And  yet  at  one 
time  it  might  have  l»een.  He  wanted 
but  another  wife  ;  one  who  would  have 
brought  a  mind.  And  yet  he  doubts  his 
own  purpose.  Angelo  has  no  wife ; 
Itaffiielle  had  none.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
weakness  of  his  own  that  kept  him  back. 

“  All  is  a«  God  OTemilcs. 
Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self — 
The  rest  avail  not.  ” 

But  he  rememlters  the  festal  year  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and  the  success  that  then  was 
his.  There  was  the  monarch’s  approba¬ 
tion,  the  courtiers’  praise,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  face  of  Lucrezia  waiting  on  his  ' 
work,  to  be— on  his  return  to  Ibily — 
its  chief  reward.  Then  he  did  not  fully 
know  Lucrezia;  he  was  sunimonetl  back 
too  quickly  by  her ;  and  he  knew  her 
now  far  too  well.  This  last  thought 
he  kept  to  himself ;  all  the  rest  he  ha<i 
told  her,  though  she  did  not  understand. 
She  smiles  upon  him  as  they  sit  together 
at  the  window,  and  for  the  moment  he  is 
pleased : 

“  And  you  smile  indeed ! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour !  Another  smile  ? 

If  yon  would  sit  thiw  by  me  every  night, 

I  should  work  l>etter ;  do  yon  comprehend  ? 

I  mean  that  1  should  cam  mure,  give  you  more.  ” 

She  has  some  purpose  in  her  smiles. 
There  are  gsiraing  debts  that  the  hus¬ 
band  must  pay.  A  cousin,  too,  waits 
outside,  and  Lucrezia  must  go  to  him. 
Andrea  is  not  so  blind  but  that  he  knows* 
the  reason : 

“More  gaming  debts  to  pay?  You  smiled  fur 
that? 

Well  let  smiles  buy  me!  Have  you  wore  to 
spend? 

While  hand  and  eye,  and  something  of  a  heart. 
Are  left  to  me,  work's  iny  ware,  and  what’s  it 
worth  ? 

ni  |»uy  my  fancy.  Only  let  me  sit 
The  grey  remainder  of  the  evening  mit. 

Idle,  vou  call  it.  and  muse  |iertectlv. 

How  1  could  |Niiiit  were  I  but  istek  in  France ! 
One  picture — just  one  mure — the  Virgin’s  face. 
Not  yours  this  time!” 

There  is  little  ho)>e  for  him  in  this  life. 
He  ctiii  not  rid  him  of  Lucrezia ;  in  his 
irresolution  jterhaps  he  would  not  if  he 
could.  He  can  not  go  back  to  Fonttune- 
bleau.  He  can  not  forget  the  wrong  to 
Francis.  Still,  the  good  King  may  for¬ 
give  him.  And  there  may  be  other  chan¬ 
ces,  beyond  the  grave,  by  which  he  shall 
rise  to  liaffatille  ; — 
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“In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances — one  more' 
chance — 

Four  walls  in  the  new  Jemsalcm, 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 

For  Leonard  Raphaelle,  Angelo,  and  me 
To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife. 

While  I  have  mine!  So — still  thev  overcome. 
Because  there's  still  Luerezia — as  t  choose  ” 

Tliey  heard  the  cousin’s  whistle  from 
below,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Lucre2ia  must  go  to  him.  In  the 
growing  dusk  she  glides  out  of  sight. 
An<l  the  painter's  meditation  is  ended. 

It  is  not  our  purpose — nor  is  it  within 
our  power — to  show  precisely  how  Mr. 
Browning  has  scarcely  missed  a  {>oiut  in  1 
the  life  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  how  the  \ 
life  is,  as  it  were,  translated  into  poetry  ; 
how  every  incident  and  every  thought 
introduced  into  his  lines  tend  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  character-portrait  Our 
sketch  of  Andrea’s  life,  with  the  com¬ 
ments  upon  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Brown- , 
ing’s  poem,  must  do  this  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  i  and  for  the  rest  a  careful  study  of , 
the  ])oem  may  be  recommended. 

T.  Fkei>kkick  Wkdmore. 


I/HidoD  .Society. 

FLOWERS  AND  FOREIGN  FLOWER- 
FASHIONS. 

It  is  the  time  of  year  to  begin  to  talk 
of  dowers ;  and  not  only  of  the  dowers 
but  of  all  bright  things.  After  six 
months  abroad  how  far  from  bright 
things  look  to  one !  It  is  not  that  for¬ 
eign  climates  have  quite  all  the  sunshine. 
This  winter  abroad,  I  have  seen  fogs 
that  were  quite  as  thick,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  yellow  as  most  of  those  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  that  English  tastes  are  so  es¬ 
sentially  colorless.  Greys  and  browns 
and  ash  tints  are  really  the  English 
livery.  Who  else  would  color  walls 
dust  color,  or  dress  themselves  all  in 
snuff  color?  A  Frenchwoman  wears  a 
brown  dress,  but  then  it  has  just  the 
touches  of  clear  bright  tint  about  it  that 
prevent  the  dinginess  so  dear  to  En¬ 
glish  hearts.  French  walls  may  begi'ey, 
but  then  the  grey  is  a  clear  one. 

It  feels  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  talk 
about  colors  now,  when  before  one’s 
mind’s  eye  come  the  hills  with  the  silvery 
olive  ti'ees,  terrace  above  terrace,  waving 
those  leafy  clouds,  and  when  amidst 


them  come  the  rosy,  soft,  plume-like 
almond  trees;  and  when  on  the  outer 
slopes  these  fair  pink  plumes  arc  rising 
like  rose-clouds  in  blue  skies  ;  and  under¬ 
neath  that  blue  sky,  and  out  across  the 
plain,  the  sunny  MwliteiTanean  is  spread¬ 
ing  out  broad  and  tranquil.  That  won¬ 
derful  clear  air  which  draws  the  scent 
from  the  tlowers — that  air  through  which 
the  voices  sound,  and  through  which 
the  far-off  footsteps  seem  close  to  you  on 
the  hill — gives  there  a  wonderful  charm 
that  elsewhere  one  misses.  But  yet  let 
us  think  of  England  and  its  summer  and 
autumn  mornings.  Who  would  not 
change  the  olive  trees  for  the  deep-green 
lawns  of  England ;  and  who  does  not  love 
the  dewiness  and  freshness  of  her  green 
woods  ?  Can  any  air  be  sweeter  than 
that  of  our  June  mornings;  and  can  any 
perfumes  match  with  those  of  our  heaths 
and  woods,  our  violet-banks  in  the  spring, 
and  our  clover-fields  in  the  summer,  and 
with  the  fresh  aroma  of  frost-touched 
flowers  in  autumn?  The  scents  abroad 
are  delightful,  but  they  are  all  too  hard. 
They  are  too  aromatic ;  they  have  not 
the  sweetness  ours  have.  The  clearness 
of  the  air,  the  hardness  of  tho.se  sweet 
scents;  they  form  the  contrast  to  the 
softness  of  Blnglish  summers  with  their 
j  faint  haze  of  blue,  and  to  the  wafts  of 
peifume  that  reach  us  from  trees  in  the 
dew. 

It  is  very  rare  abroad  to  see  really 
pretty  gardens.  People  have  not  the 
notion  of  finishing  things  that  we  have ; 
and  though  a  royal  palace  is  wonderful 
in  effect  when  its  gardens  lose  them¬ 
selves  insensibly  in  the  wooils,  yet  to 
English  eyes,  and  in  the  many  gardens, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  completeness — 
you  want  to  know  where  the  thing  ends; 
and  you  have  a  strong  feeling  that  if 
that  8}>ace  were  defined  the  inside  would 
be  much  tidier.  You  rarely  see  well- 
trimmed  hedges  or  nicely-kept  sunk 
fences;  and  walls  with  roses  growing  on 
them  are  an  English  institution.  The  turf 
is  not  English  turf,  and  the  soil  is  ill 
kept  and  rough ;  pieces  of  straw  sticking 
up  sometimes,  and  stones  thought  of  no 
account.  No ;  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
no  gardens  compare  with  the  English. 
Just  as  our  hothouse  fruits  excel  nuuty 
native  productions  because  of  their  higli 
culture  and  the  careful  selection  of  sorts. 
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80  our  flowers  and  gardens  may  have  to 
contend  w’ith  many  difticnlties,  and  yet 
may  grow  to  a  wonderful  height  of 
beauty. 

There  are,  however,  few  French  wo¬ 
men  who  care  about  their  gardens. 
Tlieir  view  is  to  have  flowers,  and  I 
confess  they  desene  them;  for  never 
did  I  see  more  lovely  use  than  they 
make  of  them. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  struck 
me  in  the  Parisian  houses  was  the  way 
in  which  the  flowers  came  into  the  fur¬ 
niture.  They  were  as  much  a  part  of  it  * 
as  a  chair  or  a  table-cloth.  And  an¬ 
other  striking  thing  was  the  material 
used.  I  know  nothing  effective  that 
would  be  despised  for  commonness. 
There  is  an  idva  in  the  thing.  You  don’t 
see  merely  stray  flowerpots  or  a  rose  in 
a  glass,  uiicomtbiiably,  that  looks  won¬ 
dering  how  it  got  there,  and  that  sets 
you  s])eculating  how  soon  it  will  be 
drawn  out  by  the  brush  of  some  passing 
sleeve,  or  the  flinging  down  of  a  news- 
pa  j»er. 

Dahlias  and  sunflowers,  golden  rod 
and  Michaelmas  daisies,  all  are  j>erfectly 
welcome ;  and,  what  is  more,  quite  beau¬ 
tiful  and  entirely  in  their  place.  But  I 
must  give  some  instances  of  definite  ar¬ 
rangement  A  thing  that  struck  ex¬ 
ceedingly  was  the  clear  idea  of  place  | 
there  was.  You  did  not  see  a  flower- 
stand  looking  disconsolate  somewhere;  , 
but  just  in  the  window'  framing  the  light 
as  it  were,  there  w’ould  Ije  a  long  flower- 
Ik)x,  just  an  e<lging  of  flowers  inside. 
Peojile  in  a  room  turn  so  naturally  to  a 
window,  that  there  is  no  describing  the 
blight  eflTect  that  this  has.  The  win¬ 
dows  o|tening  down  have  simply  a  low 
box  along  them,  and  the  plants  at  the  ' 
sides,  perhaps,  are  now’  and  then  rather ' 
higher. 

I  wonder  if  people  have  noticed  the 
great  objection  that  there  ajqiears  to  be 
to  clear  white  in  English  gardens — in 
flower-boxes — everywhere.  Think  only 
in  what  boxes  have  you  seen  white  con¬ 
spicuous?  And  yet  there  is  simply 
nothing  that  gives  such  color  and  light¬ 
ness.  It  sounds,  jierhaps,  paradoxical 
to  say  that  white  gives  color.  But  take 
a  pot  of  pink  hyacinths  and  another  of 
red  tulips,  and  put  in  between  them  a  j 
plant  of  the  large  white  primrose,  and 


you  can  then  decide  w’hether  color  is 
lost  or  gained.  The  time  w’hen  white 
weakens  color  is,  when  in  a  vase  or  in 
anything  you  have  a  jierpetual  breakage, 
a  little  dab  of  one  color  and  then  an  atom 
of  white.  There  can  lie  no  real  color, 
nothing  but  muddiness  there.  And  mud¬ 
diness  and  gnibbiness  are  tw’O  things 
that  abroad  are  avoided.  I  don’t  speak 
of  cleanliness.  I  am  w’riting  of  looks. 

These  boxes  of  which  1  am  writing 
are  always  the  brightest  things.  In 
winter  they  have  primroses,  in  summer 
they  have  Queen  Margarets;  the  white 
single  China  aster,  and,  in  fact,  any  clean 
white  flower,  from  large  coni-daisies 
upwards,  are  “  good  enough”  to  be  used 
if  only  they  are  wanted. 

There  certainly  is  abroad  sad  w’ant  of 
conventionality.  Asparagus  leaves  are 
lieautiful;  but  a  Belgravian  drawing- 
rotim  would  merely  blush  to  admit  them, 
I  confess,  when  in  Paris,  to  my  shame, 
having  a.sked  what  that  lovely  leaf  was. 
The  long  foliage  is  cut  quite  low  down, 
tied  carefully  into  a  bunch  made  up  with 
moss  or  other  stalks  exactly  to  fit  the 
size;  and  then  being  tightly  tied  the 
bunch  is  forced  firmly  into  a  hyacinth- 
glass  full  of  water.  The  air  is  nearly 
exclude<l,  and  the  branches  la.st  long  and 
well.  This  method  applies,  moreover, 
to  many  things  more,  in  glasses.  These 
tufts  of  leaves  must  lie  light ;  they  then 
have  a  ferny  look,  and  feres  and  grasses 
also  are  charming  in  these  boxes.  One 
place  in  which  the  lioxes  appear  espe¬ 
cially  to  advantage,  is  when  there  are 
large  mirrors  that  come  down  to  the 
floor.  In  great  lobbies,  for  instance, 
where  the  fureiture  is  not  too  hall-like, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  gilded  mir¬ 
rors  themselves  are  well  in  place,  I  have 
seen  these  long  boxes  give  an  indescrib¬ 
able  brightness  and  look  of  habitation 
and  homelikeness  to  a  house.  The  flow¬ 
ers  in  them,  too.  are  strikingly  few  in 
number.  In  all  French  things  it  seems 
to  me  want  of  crowding  is  very  conspic¬ 
uous.  A  couple  of  pots  of  white  prim¬ 
roses — a  plant  or  two  of  crimson,  and 
[lerhaps  a  little  blue  flower,  or  a  plant  of 
violets ;  these  among  the  green  leaves 
would  be  thought,  and  would  be,  quite 
sufficient. 

In  summer,  the  arteraesia  is  very  much 
used  abroad.  Its  tall  growth  and  starry 
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white  flowers  are  most  effective  in  gar¬ 
dens.  Tile  Tuileries  last  autumn  owed 
lialf  their  brightness  to  them — contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  rose  and  blue  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  asters — alternating  with  dahlias, 
and  here  and  there  backed  with  roses.  1 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  too  many  blos¬ 
soms  on  one  plant,  especially  in  white 
flowers.  In  the  case  of  primroses,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  of  the  white  asters,  if  they 
are  “  full  of  blossom,”  the  plant  is  a  con¬ 
fused  mass.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
flowei’s  should  be  kept  fairly  few.  And  I 
all  gardeners  will  know  how  much  cut¬ 
ting  off  some  buds  and  all  the  too  full¬ 
blown  flowers  will  always  prolong  the 
time  of  each  plant’s  histing  or  blossom- 

ing; 

The  heaths  in  Pans  are  very  ga^  and 
lovely.  When  one  leaves  the  hills  in  the 
soutli,  with  all  their  white  scente<l  bru- 
yere,  one  can  hardly  recognize  the  plants 
of  the  same  family.  The  heaths  are 
ten  times  the  gayest,  and  yet  one  likes 
best  the  white  bruyere,  with  its  tiny 
beIl-bl(»ssom8  and  its  slightly  fragrant 
atmosphere.  All  the  grand  plants  of  the 
heath  family  have  no  scent  at  all:  but  I 
believe  Pansians  prefer  rather  scentless 
flow’ers ;  there  is  such  a  geneial  feeling 
abroad  of  the  unwhole-someness  of  those 
which  we  think  so  delightful.  The  aza¬ 
leas,  are,  however,  loveliest  of  all  in 
spring.  They  are  not  tortured  to  shapes, 
but  are  let  grow  wildly,  and  then  they 
take  their  own  form  of  low  spreading 
trees,  with  flowers  that  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  upon  tlie  branches,  and  that 
are  sometimes  half-hidden  among  the 
leaves. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  others  of  the 
flower-fjishions.  Another  thing  that  j 
struck  me  was  the  great  use  made  of' 
green  in  everything,  and  the  immense 
effect  thus  produced.  A  stand  of  flow¬ 
ers  would  really  have  very  few  plants 
indeed.  There  would  be  green  and 
moss — and  perhaps  two  plants  in  flower. 
Setting  off  one  gem  is  far  more  the 
fashion  than  collecting  a  crow'd  that  de¬ 
tract  from  each  other’s  beauty.  Each 
flow’er  is  thus  allowed  to  be  distinct 
And  then  things  are  on  a  large  scale.  I 
have  passed  under  a  flower  viise  often  in 
going  to  dinner — a  tall  va.se  on  a  side- 
table,  with  really  gigantic  flowers — sun¬ 
flowers  and  daiiUus,  with  great  roses  and 


gladioli,  and  with  such  large  green 
leaves,  and  the  flow’ers  cnt  with  shch 
long  stalks,  that  each  seemed  w’ell  de¬ 
tached — and  the  strange  selection  was 
Oriental,  and  beautiful  in  its  strange¬ 
ness.  Of  coure  all  things  of  this  kind 
must  suit  the  rooms  they  are  in ;  but  in 
immense  lofty  roojns,  .and  wnth  the  large 
massive  style  of  most  of  the  French  fur¬ 
niture,  nothing  can  be  in  better  taste 
than  some  of  these  brilliant  vases.  Then 
the  beautiful  feathery  grasses  are  very 
much  used  in  Paris;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  graceful,  on  a  large  scale,  than  are 
these  white  j)lumes. 

I  must  record,  too,  the  trellises  that 
are  covereil  w’ith  growing  ivy,  and  that 
stand  all  suininer-tiine  in  front  of  the 
empty  hearth.  In  winter,  I  have  seen 
them  moved  merely  to  the  window. 
These  long  boxes  have  a  trellis  attached 
at  the  back  and  ends.  A  plant  or  two 
of  ivy  is  enough  to  twine  over  the  trellis, 
and  then,  through  all  the  season,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  flow’ers  is  kept  uj),  in  a  way 
that  is  most  effective, — and,  to  me,  the 
most  uMSJitisfactory.  But,  then,  I  never 
can  bear  to  think  that  things  have  no 
roots  when  they  look  to  be  growing.  A 
range  of  hyacinth-glasses,  however,  are 
in  the  box.  The  glasses  are,  of  course, 
completely  concealed  by  the  moss ;  and 
in  each  of  these  said  glasses  is  a  tightly- 
bound  bunch  of  something — it  may  be 
asparagus-leaves,  as  I  have  described  just 
now,  or  it  may  be  Japan  lilies,  or,  still 
oftener,  gladioli.  Either  of  these  flow’ers 
is  jicrfect  for  such  uses.  The  tall  white 
lily,  also,  is  exquisite  in  this  way ;  only, 
of  course,  for  a  drawing-room  its  jier- 
fume  is  far  too  powerful ;  though,  when 
such  things  are  used,  as  in  Paris,  to 
place  at  the  side  of  altars,  nothing  c:m 
be  more  lovely  than  these  tall  and  most 
pure  white  lilies. 

The  blue  Michaelmas  daisy  comes  in  well 
for  these  stands  too ;  but  as  it  is  alw-iys 
w’ell  to  describe  one  definite  pattern  that 
is  know’ll  to  answer,  I  made  a  special 
note  of  one  both  good  and  attainable. 
A  common  green-painted  box,  like  our 
j  mignonette  boxes  (of  course  this  should 
be  lined  with  zinc,  or  at  least  made  with¬ 
out  holes,  the  former  plan  being  desira¬ 
ble  for  the  drawing-room  carpet),  about 
eight  inches  deep,  and  say  ten  wide,  a 
slight  cane  trellis,  looking  like  rods  for 
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basket-work,  merely  stained  dark, green  | 
on  the  back  and  ends,  coming  about  as 
high  as  an  ordinary  chimney-piece;  ivy 
traine<l  over  the  trellis,  to  cover  it  a  good 
deal,  but  by  no  means  thickly,  simply  to 
wreath  about  it,  es|»ecially  at  the  edges ; 
then  the  only  flowers  in  this  really  ef¬ 
fective  stand  were  alternate  hyacinth- 
glasses  of  blue  Michaelmas  daisies  and 
of  scarlet  gladioli,  with,  between  them, 
some  plots  of  fern  or  grass,  or  of  aspara¬ 
gus-leaves.  The  ivy  itself,  I  was  told, 
had,  ujK)n  emergencies,  been  cut  from 
the  woods  too,  and  brought  in  and  put 
in  glasses,  and  trained  to  look  all  natural. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  well  to  know  this  for 
any  quickly  got-up  decoration,  or  for  a 
screen  to  shut  oflT  some  unused  doorway 
or  ugly  view,  at  short  notice. 

liy-the-by,  too,  at  this  season,  all  the 
trees  in  fresh  leaf  may  be  used  just  like 
holly  in  winter,  by  way  of  decoration, 
only  by  putting  the  cut  end  of  the  branch 
in  a  jar  with  water  and  charcoal,  and 
then  closing  the  mouth  with  a  lump  of 
the  j)Otter*s  clay.  What  can  be  more 
lovely  than  horse-chestnut  or  acacia  ? 

But,  in  a  stand  like  that  which  I  have 
described,  observe  the  good  management 
— the  tall  flowers,  not  over  recherche,  be¬ 
ing  filled  up  with  shrubbery  sort  of  things 
in  pertect  keeping  with  their  style. 

Bunches  ot  holly,  also,  are  remarkably 
good  and  eflTective  in  all  such  cjises.  In 
fact,  for  the  use  of  holly,  one  must  go  to 
France  for  a  lesson.  It  comes  in  at  any 
time,  and  is  used  as  a  brilliant  flower — 
ami,  indeed,  the  bright  leaves  and  red 
berries  are  such  as  few  flowers  can  demlen. 

I  have  seen  the  boxes  just  described 
filled  up  entirely  with  the  ivy-grown 
trellis,  branches  like  small  shrubs  of  hol¬ 
ly,  some  tall  and  tapering,  others  low  and 
spreading,  and  with  some  one  white 
flower,  generally  the  single,  large-fringed 
Chinese  jnimroses,  these  being,  however, 
comparatively  few — j>erhap8  three  pots 
only  put  in  amidst  the  holly ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  perfect — wai-ra,  and  green,  and 
graceful  and  distiuque — for  somehow  the 
holly  is  very  aristocratic.,  and  adapts  it¬ 
self  to  all  circumstances  with  most  perfect 
ease  and  grace. 

Much  green  with  a  little  color  is  a  nile 
that  has  a  wide  reign ;  and  also  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  rarely  one  sees  one  color ; 
but  crimson  and  buff  roses,  violet  and 


pink,  ]i.'ile  sea-green  and  rose-color,  or 
any  of  these,  with  white.  This  seems 
the  prevailing  thing,  as  much  in  dress  as 
in  flowers,  and  as  much  in  rooms  as  any¬ 
where.  But  then,  l*arisians  do  compose 
room,  and  toilette,  and  flowers,  all  as  a 
sort  of  picture. 

But  to  go  on  to  vases  and  to  flowers 
in  general  If  our  South  Kensington 
shows  of  dinner-table  decorations  only 
were  held  in  Paris,  how  different  things 
W’ould  be ! 

Tl»e  great  i«iea  now  in  arranging  them, 
is  to  show  e.ach  flower  sej)arately  (not  in 
that  horrid  way,  of  all  others  most  ob¬ 
jectionable,  when,  having  a  crowd  of 
flowers,  each  flower  tries  to  be  seen,  thus 
making  up  a  result  of  a  mass  of  excitetl 
]>etals,  like  faces  turned  up  in  a  crowd) 
— but  where  the  view  is  to  let  each  flower 
repose  quietly  ami  calmly  uj»on  a  beil  of 
green.  That  is,  after  all,  the  natural 
view  of  flowers  ;  but  I  never  saw  it  done 
perfectly  till  a  few  days  ago,  at  Paris. 

Single  flowers  in  glasses  are  very 
pretty,  no  <loubt — just  as  a  Iwautiful  rose 
must  be  l>eautiful  anywhere;  and  some 
people  like  very  much  the  “prettiness” 
of  the  fashion  of  having  a  little  glass  by 
each  lady’s  place  containing  a  tiny  bou- 
(juet,  and  having  by  each  gentleman’s  one 
flower  for  the  button-hole.  I  don’t  ad¬ 
mire  it,  as  I  think  it  breaks  up  the  table 
and  makes  it  dotty  ;  but,  when  it  is  done, 
one  lily-of-the- valley  with  its  leaf  attached, 
or  a  carnation  and  a  spray  of  fern,  and 
a  small  piece  of  mignonette,  are  very  re- 
M»ectable  modes  of  fulfilling  the  fiishion. 
Thick-petalleil,  listing  flowers  should  of 
coui'se  be  chosen,  as  it  is  such  a  bore 
when  geraniums  drop  all  about 

Bouquets  for  the  hand  abroad  are  not 
made  up  like  “the  run”  of  English  ones. 
The  prettiest  mode  this  year  is  to  have  a 
kind  of  fem-shaj)ed  spray  of  green  going 
down  the  bou<juet  between  each  little 
group  of  flowere.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  com]X)8ing  a  bouquet,  there  are  five 
or  six  sepai'ate  bunches  of  grteu  arranged 
first  separately — some  fern,  for  example, 
or  sprays  of  rose-leaves  (to  mention 
things,  as  usual,  that  every  one  has  at 
hand),  and  then  these  sprays  are  fastened 
to  the  centre,  formed,  one  after  each  lit¬ 
tle  group  of  azaleas  or  geraniums.  The 
effect  is  exceedingly  good  ;  and  all  deli¬ 
cate  foliage  comes  in  exquisitely  for  tliis  ; 
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and  now  we  really  have  such  varieties  in  ' 
our  greenhouses.  The  flowers  would  not 
be  mixed  much — perhaj)8  red  and  white 
in  one  place,  and  only  pink  in  another ;  ' 
or  perhaps  blue  would  be  alone  here,  and 
next  door  to  it  buff.  The  art  i.s,  not  to 
seem  to  think  the  flowers  unsuited  to ' 
each  other.  Where  an  English  milliner 
accepts  imperious  orders,  but,  to  relieve 
her  mind,  jmts  in  a  wall  of  bhick  lace,  an 
English  lady  is  a  great  deal  too  apt,  fol-  I 
lowing  in  the  same  line,  only  a  little 
modified,  to  put  a  stout  fence  of  green, 
and  say  that  “it  softens  the  contrast;” 
the  truth  in  the  matter  being,  that  that 
division  alone  makes  any  contrast  at  all. 
The  proper  affect,  if  well  done,  wouhl  be 
harmony.  Flowers  for  hair  and  dress 
are  now  very  rarely  mixed.  You  have 
some  one  flower  and  its  own  buds  for 
all.  Then,  if  more  green  is  wanted, 
there  are  always  sprays  of  ivy,  drooping 
fronds  of  fern,  long  ribbons  of  delicate 
grass.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  one 
flower  with  its  own  leaves  is  enough  for 
one  jHjrson’s  ambition ;  and  the  result  is 
once  more,  much  grace  and  little  heavi¬ 
ness.  How  awful  “ corn-flowei*8”  look’ 
when  worn,  in  the  spring,  in  l>onnets! 
red  and  yellow  and  blue  I  The  light 
flower-tufts  on  the  hair  are  excessively 
pretty ;  and  so  is  the  plan  of  having  a 
drooping  tuft  on  one  shoulder.  I  never 
very  much  like  seeing  a  head  dressed  with  . 
flowers,  unless  there  are  flowers  some¬ 
where  about  the  dress.  To  me  there  al¬ 
ways  is  the  feeling  that  some  blo-ssoms 
should  have  fallen,  or  been  kept  in  the 
hand,  or  stuck  itito  the  band.  It  is  too 
liard,  and  complete,  and  finished,  when 
every  scrap  of  flower  is  collected  and  put 
in  the  hair. 

For  actual  use  on  dinner-tables,  the 
prettiest  fashion  I  ever  have  seen  by  far, 
IS  that  of  the  large  open  Viise  supported 
on  gilt  branches,  always  so  arranged  as 
to  look  wide  and  low  in  proportion  to  its 
height. 

Of  course,  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
there  must  be  something  high ;  but  there 
it  seems  so  much  more  natural  to  have 
lights — a  tall  branch,  for  instance,  with 
candles,  and  only  at  the  feet  two  or  three 
groups  of  flowers ;  three  groups  of  flow¬ 
ers  or  fruit,  forming  a  natural  ornament 
round  the  foot  of  some  high  centre. 
Much  green  is  again  especially  desirable 
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in  this  place,  because  there  is  always  a 
certain  glare  of  light  and  plate,  and  table¬ 
cloth  and  dress :  and  a  mass  of  green  is 
therefore  more  than  ever  welcome  to  eyes 
that  feel  slightly  weary,  as  most  eyes  do 
in  London  liefore  it  comes  to  dinner-time. 

I  should  suggest  then  having,  if  for  a 
large  or  long  table,  some  centrepiece  of 
this  kind,  and  placing  the  vase  I  describe 
at  the  top  or  bottom.  But  for  a  small 
Uible,  especially  a  round  one,  the  said 
vase  itself  is  charming,  when  used  for 
the  centre  ornament — and,  indeed,  in 
such  cases  no  other  flowers  are  necessary ; 
and  if  other  flowers  are  used,  it  is  all  the 
w'orse  for  the  users,  who  pay  an  increased 
florist’s  bill,  and  have  a  less  pretty  table. 

For  the  flowers  appropriate  for  filling 
such  a  vjise,  1  will  simply  copy  a  list  I 
took  down  in  Paris,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  combine  all  color,  and  grace,  and  light¬ 
ness,  in  the  most  charming  manner. 

The  dish  or  vase,  I  should  mention, 
w:is  of  plain  frosted  glass,  sh.allow  and 
wide,  and  rested  on  twisted  supports  of 
bright  and  frosted  gilding. 

The  dish  was  itself  tilled  up  with  bright 
d;irk-green  moss— one  of  lieautiful  green¬ 
house  lycopods  might  well  be  u.sed  here. 
£^/copo<tiuin  (Unticulatum  is,  perhaps,  best 
of  all  for  the  purpose,  and  is  easily  grown 
anywhere,  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  green¬ 
house,  or  in  a  window  that  will  not  suit 
many  flowering  plants  because  of  want 
of  sun.  The  moss  was  raised  in  the  cen¬ 
tre — not  a  heap,  but  curved  upwards. 
The  flowers  were  as  follows  :  one  deep- 
red  rose,  one  of  the  palest  blu.sh  white,  a 
a  spray  of  white  convolvulus,  just  touch¬ 
ed  with  pink,  a  cluster  of  red  drooping 
flowers  (I  thought  of  the  rose  acacia), 
one  spray  of  pale  wild-rose,  one  bright 
pink  rose,  a  cluster  of  white  acacia,  .and 
a  drooping  branch  of  the  pink  conv(Jvu- 
lus. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  the  colors  were 
all  shades  of  rose  and  white.  The  whole 
thing  was  most  perfectly  bright,  and  fresh, 
and  l)eautiful.  Each  flower  was  simply 
laid  down  on  the  green,  fairly  round  the 
vase,  no  attempt  being  made  to  fill  up  the 
centre  at  all.  Tlie  flowers  just  touched, 
and  had  each  its  own  green  leaves  ;  the 
stems,  of  course,  w'ere  just  hidden  slight¬ 
ly  in  the  moss.  I  give  this  to  show  the 
style  of  thing,  but,  of  course,  other  flow¬ 
ers  can  be  used  for  any  of  those  named. 
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Tl»e  great  thing  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
have  name  idea  to  work  to  ;  and  there 
certainly  are  such  ideas  to  be  picked  up, 
sown  broadcast  abroad,  where  nobody  is 
asnamed  of  tiding  to  make  themselves 
and  everything  else  look  their  prettiest ! 


North  British  U*vi'w, 

SYMBOLISM  IN  CHRISTIAN  ART* 

In  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  picture  of  the 
Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple, 
no  figure  has  been  more  severely  criti¬ 
cised  than  that  of  the  youthful  Jesus. 
Many  persons,  partly  because  they  forget 
the  limits  which  the  painter  can  never 
pass,  and  perhaps  more  because  they 
want  the  clear  vision  to  see  what  he  has 
expressed,  have  declareii  themselves  ill 
content  with  the  inadeipuite  representa¬ 
tion  of  that  Divine  countenance.  But  they 
have  most  loudly  condemned  the  bright 
red  hair,  so  bright,  and  raised  so  high 
around  the  head,  as  to  form  an  almost  self- 
luminous  halo.  It  has  not  allayed  their 
dissatisfaction  to  be  told  th.at  this  was  a 
compromise  of  the  claims  of  mcnlem 
naturalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rne- 
diteval  symbolism  on  the  other, — a  com¬ 
promise  effected  by  such  an  arrangement 
of  a  natural  feature  as  would  suggest  the 
nimbus  or  glory  of  the  old  masters. 
They  resent  the  obtrusion  of  any  mere 
conventionalism  into  the  representation 
of  so  sacred  an  incident.  Yet  the  fact 
remains,  that  a  painter,  painting  for  the 
British  public,  has  considered  it  due  to 
to  himself  and  his  subject  to  brave  these 
criticisms,  and  to  go  as  far  as,  in  these 
days,  and  in  a  historical  picture,  he  may 
towards  the  employment  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  symbol  of  mediajval  times. 

This  of  itself  raises  a  presumption  that 
something  may  be  said  on  liehalf  of  me¬ 
diaeval  symbolism  on  jn-iuciple.  And  in 
fact  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  many  of  our  most  precious  art 
treasures,  which  can  not  be  understood 
without  some  acquuntanoe  with  it,  that 

*  1.  Tkt  History  ^  aur  IjordoM  KxemjtliJiedin 
\Vork$  yf  Art.  CuBUiienc'ed  by  tlie  Lute  Mrs. 
JxiisaOM;  Continni-d  and  compleu-d  by  Lauv 
Kabtlake.  Ill  2  voU.  Loudon,  ISlU. 

2.  Chrittinn  Ironografihy  ;  or.  The  Hietory  of 
Christian  Art  in  the  Miduk  Atjm,  By  M.  l>ii>- 
ituM.  Tnuudab'd  by  L.  J.  MilllnuTum.  Loudon  :  , 
Bohn,  I 


it  may  not  be  useless  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  its  place  in 
art,  and  to  a  consideration  of  some  of 
its  more  prominent  features  and  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Christian  art  was  at  first  ^plied  solely 
to  puqioses  of  decoration.  A  painting 
was  not  painted  nor  was  a  statue  chisel- 
le<l  to  be  a  tre:isure  in  itself,  wherever  it 
might  be.  It  always  implied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  something  to  be  decorated. 
Hence  the  walls  of  churches  and  nioiuM- 
teries,  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  are 
for  many  centuries  the  great  repositories 
of  Christian  art.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  it  consist  of  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  Cataiombs,  and  bas-reliefs 
on  the  sarcophagi  lying  there.  Its  earli¬ 
est  object  was  the  utilization  of  vacant 
spaces,  and  opjiortunities  of  decoration 
for  the  guqiose  of  religious  instruction. 
This  object  was  attained  by  representa¬ 
tions  which  at  once  conveyed  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  The  Good  Shepherd 
reminded  every  beholder  of  our  Lord's 
teachings.  The  story  of  Jonah  was  re¬ 
cognized  as  tyj)ical  of  the  resurrection, 
that  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  faith. 
No  subjects  are  more  frequent  in  the 
Catacombs  than  these,  and  they  taught 
their  lesson  without  any  explanation.  But 
little  variety  of  idea  was  to  be  obtained 
within  the  range  of  works  so  readily  in¬ 
telligible  ;  and  when  the  artist  passed 
beyond  its  bounds,  some  clue  to  his 
meaning  became  absolutely  necessary, 
unless  he  at  once  abandoned  his  functions 
as  a  teacher.  Accordingly,  in  many  early 
works  of  art,  esjiecially  of  the  I^istern 
Church,  the  figures  are  identified  by 
their  names  ;  but  long  after  this  practice 
had  died  out,  it  remained  customary  to 
distinguish  them  by  certain  signs.  'Hius 
our  Saviour  is  distinguislied  by  the  cross ; 
either  the  cross  of  the  passion,  heavy  and 
strong,  or  tlie  resurrection  cross,  formed 
of  two  light  transverse  bars,  often  carry¬ 
ing  a  fiag.  He  is  also  identified  by  the 
stigmata  on  hands  an<l  feet  and  side  ;  or 
by  a  mantle  folded  round  Him,  and  held 
so  as  to  display  the  wound  in  the  side  ; 
or  He  is  suiTOunded  by  the  symbols  of 
the  four  evangelists, — the  angel,  the  lion, 
the  ox,  and  the  eagle.;  or  he  bears  a 
book,  sometimes  closed,  but  often  open, 
and  with  one  of  the  following  texts 
written  upon  it ;  “  Peace  be  with  you 
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“T  am  tlie  \ray,  the  tnilh,  and  the  life;”  | 

I  am  the  li.^ht  of  the  world  “  I  am 
the  resurreetion “  Tie  who  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father “  I  and  the 
Father  are  one;”  “In  the  l)e^nninff 
was  the  Word.”  Saints  likewise  had 
their  appropriate  marks,  familiar  enoucfh 
to  identify  them  by.  This  identification 
by  means  of  recojynized  sifjns,  which 
was  required  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
M’as  rendered  the  more  necessary  by 
the  habitual  neglect  of  truth  in  the  ac¬ 
cessories  which  distina^iished  the  ancient 
painters.  In  Italian  art  we  find  all  the 
scenes  of  the  sacred  stoiw  placed  in  Italian 
landscapes  or  among  Italian  buildings,  | 
enacted  by  figures  in  Italian  costume, 
and  often  tinctiireil  with  a  certain  infu¬ 
sion  of  Italian  habits  and  manners.  The 
same  charge,  if  charge  it  l)e,  may  be 
brought  against  the  Christian  art  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  indeed  of  every  other  country. 
The  practice  arose,  no  doubt,  from  ig¬ 
norance  ;  but  one  result  of  it  was  to  make 
more  than  ever  needful  a  system  of  signs 
which  would  give  the  key  to  the  artist’s 
meaning. 

Identification,  however,  is  not  the  most 
important  end  and  object  of  symbolism. 
The  painter’s  intention,  in  a  picture  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  for  example,  is  not  to  | 
say,  “  This  m  Peter;”  it  is  to  express  his 
thoughts  concerning  Peter.  His  aim  is 
not  simply  to  suggest  the  idea  of  that 
apostle  to  the  spectator's  mind,  but  to  de- 
cl.ai-e  his  conception  of  his  character,  and 
of  the  emotions  which  moved  him,  or  the 
thoughts  which  burned  within  him.  For 
this  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the 
spectator  should  know  for  whom  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  meant ;  but  as  art  advanced  it  be¬ 
came  easier  to  secure  this  object  without 
any  such  cumbrous  device  as  writing  the 
name  over  the  head ;  and  wdien  the  higher 
aim  was  once  satisfied,  anything  which 
merely  served  the  purpose  of  iilentifica- 
tion  was  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  however, 
that  many  of  the  characteristic  insignia 
of  Christ  above  mentioned  do  more  than 
identify.  The  cross  and  the  stigmata 
speak  aloud  of  His  sacrifice ;  the  evan¬ 
gelists  proclaim  the  diffusion  of  his  gos¬ 
pel  ;  the  texts  have  each  of  them  its  own 
significance.  So  it  is  with  the  signs  of 
the  saints.  And  a  symbol  was  in  use 
which,  not  being  in -any  way  subsendent 


to  the  end  of  indentiflcation,  simply  ex¬ 
presses  some  thought  of  the  artist  con¬ 
cerning  his  subject.  This  was  the  nim¬ 
bus,  or  glory ;  and  its  variety  of  mean¬ 
ings  well  illustrates  the  real  uses  of  sym- 
liolisrn. 

It  is  used,  both  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  as  a  sign  not  of  office  but  of  char¬ 
acter;  and  its  various  forms  indicate 
different  person.al  qualities,  just  as  the 
crown,  according  to  the  style  of  its  or¬ 
naments,  marks  a  king,  duke,  marquis, 
earl,  or  baron.  It  sometimes  encircles 
the  head:  sometimes  the  whole  body. 
In  the  former  ca.se,  it  commonly  has  the 
name  of  nimbus ;  in  the  latter  that  of 
aureole,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
is  called  a  glory;  but  this  use  of  the 
words  is  not  universally  current 

The  aureole  varies  somewhat  in  form, 
but  it  Is  most  commonly  oval.  Its  mean¬ 
ing,  however,  does  not  change  with  its 
shape.  It  always  indicates  high  emi¬ 
nence,  and  is  generally  applied  to  Divine 
jiersons.  Angels  are  not  adorned  with 
it,  and  saints  rarely  before  the  golden 
age  of  art ;  hut  the  Virgin  has  it  much 
earlier. 

The  nimbus  proper  has  a  great  variety 
of  shi^s  and  of  meanings.  In  the 
I.<atin  Church  it  always  indicates  sanctity, 
though  some  forms  of  it  have  a  further 
significance.  Its  commonest  shape  is 
that  of  a  circular  disc.  If  the  disc  is 
intersected  by  transverse  bars,  it  is  a 
mark  of  divinity.  It  is  then  called  the 
cruciform  nimbus,  and  is  applied  even 
to  the  emblems  sometimes  used  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Divine  persons.  Thus  the 
Father  was,  in  early  art,  represented  by 
a  hand ;  and  in  a  miniature  of  the  ninth 
century,  this  symbol  is  surrounded  by 
the  cruciform  nimbus.  The  Son  often 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  Lamb ;  and  the 
Damb  is  decorated  with  the  same  exclu¬ 
sive  m.ark.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
generally  figured  as  a  dove,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  same  sign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Mariolatry  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Churches,  never  possesses 
this  peculiar  mark  of  divinity. 

Other  forms  of  the  nimbus  are  the  tri¬ 
angle  and  the  square.  When  it  is  triar- 
gular  it  has  the  same  exclusive  applica¬ 
tion  as  the  cruciform  nimbus,  and  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  Trinity.  The  square  nimbus 
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was,  in  Italy,  used  to  indicate  that  the ' 
j)erson  decorated  with  it  was  living  at 
the  time  the  work  was  executed,  and  it 
is  often  of  great  value  in  fixing  the  date 
of  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  iu  which 
it  occurs.  It  is  occasionally,  however, 
apidied  to  an  image  of  the  Divine  lieing, 
either  alone,  or  in  combination  witli 
some  other  form  of  nimbus.  It  then 
indicates  the  ever-living  God. 

In  the  Eiastem  Church,  the  use  of  the 
nimbus  is  moi'e  frequent  than  in  West¬ 
ern  art ;  but  it  has  a  much  less  precise 
meaning.  It  seems  to  claim  wusidera- 
tion,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  sanctity, 
but  .of  eminence  of  other  kinds.  It  is 
applied  to  saints,  and  to  many  persons 
wliQ  are  not  saints, — to  kings,  statesmen, 
and  warriors.  It  frequently  signifies 
/xnrer,  and  it  is  withheld  from  beings 
destitute  of  this  title  to  admiration. 
Thus,  in  a  miniature  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  thp  Beast  with  seven  heads  (Rev. 
xiii!  1-3)  wears  a  nimbus  on  six  of  them, 
but  the  seventh,  which  is  “as  it  were 
woqnded  to  death,”  is  without  it.  And 
even  Satan  has  it  in  a  miniature  of  the 


constant  use  in  the  West  till  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  It  died  out  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  first  applied 
to  the  Divine  peiaons  and  the  apostles, 
and  was  retained  by  them  after  other 
personages  had  lost  it.  The  aureole 
came  into  use  later  than  the  nimbus ;  it 
was  always  used  less,  and  ceased  to  be 
applied  earlier. 

Tlie  use  of  the  nimbus  is,  however, 
far  older  than  Christianity.  It  apf>ears 
on  Hindoo  monuments  of  the  most  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  The  Hindoo  goddess 
Maya  is  surrounded  by  a  semi-aureole  of 
light,  and  from  the  top  of  her  head-dress 
and  the  neighliorhood  of  her  temples, 
issue  groups  of  stronger  rays.  The  co¬ 
incidence  of  this  decoration  with  the 
Christian  cruciform  nimbus  may  be  acci¬ 
dental.  It  occurs  likewise  in  Roman 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  appears  with  it  on  the  Arch  of 
Constantine ;  in  the  paintings  found  at 
Herculaneum,  it  adoi  us  Circe  as  she  ap- 
,  )>ear8  to  Uljsses;  and  there  are  many 
'  examples  of  it  in  the  Virgil  of  the  Vati¬ 
can. 


tenth  century. 

There  are  no  varieties  of  form  used  to 
indicate  these  dilfei'ent  meanings,  but 
sometimes  a  moral  intention  is  conveyed 
in  the  color.  Thus,  in  a  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper  in  a  small  church  at  Athens, 
Judas,  in  virtue  of  his  n(K>stleship,  has  a 
nimbus ;  but  while  the  nimbus  of  the 
other  apostles  is  of  some  bright  color, 
white,  green,  or  golden  yellow,  that  of 
Judas  is  black. 

In  the  East  as  in  the  West,  the  cruci¬ 
form  and  the  triangular  nimbus  are  marks 
of  divinity,  and  this  intention  is  made 
the  more  clear  by  inscribing  on  three 
branches  of  the  cross  (the  fourth  branch 
lieing  concealed  by  the  head),  or  at  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle,  the  letters 
0 12  J\,  this  being  the  name  which  God  ' 
gave  Himself  when  he  spoke  to  Moses 
troin  the  burning  bush,  ’Eyai  tifii 
‘(/'ilA':  “I  am  that  I  am.” 

The  glory  lias  no  peculiar  signification. 
When  the  aureole  is  combineil  with  any 
form  of  the  nimbus,  it  simply  intensifies 
the  meaning  of  the  latter,  whatever  tliat 
m^  be.  - 

'  The  nimbus  is  never  seen  on  the  sar¬ 
cophagi,  the  most  ancient  of  Christian 
monuments ;  and  it  did  not  come  into 


Hence  its  origin  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity ;  but  a  consideration  of  its  va¬ 
rious  changes  of  form  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  originally  meant  to 
indicate'light  issuing  from  the  head.  The 
importance  attached  to  an  appearance  of 
that  kind,  in  remote  times,  as  an  augury 
of  good,  appeal's  iu  many  classical  le¬ 
gends.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  yEueid  by  the  fiame  de¬ 
scending  upon  the  head  of  the  young 
lulus,  which  Auchises,  versed  in  oriental 
symbolism,  saw  with  joy,  and  which 
proved  to  be  an  augury  of  good,  though 
the  other  bystanders  were  alarmed  at 
the  apparition : 

“  £cce  levis  summo  de  rertice  vigiu  lull 

Fundere  lunieu  apex,  tactuque  iuuuxia  moUes 

Lambere  flauima  cumaa,  et  circum  teiupora 
patici. 

Xos  pavidi  tre|iidare  metu,  crinenique  llag- 
nuitem 

Excutere,  et  tanctoa  restingnerc  fontibtis  ignea.* 

If  this  be  its  origin,  its  appropriate¬ 
ness  for  the  purpose  with  which  it  is 
used  in  Christian  art  is  obvious.  The 
cruciform  nimbus  probably  derived  its 
meaning  from  being  first  ajiplied  to 
Christ.  By  adorning  the  Divine  Person 
in  scenes  in  the  gospel  history,  it  came 
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to  have  its  siijnification  of  divinity,  and 
wa.s  then  applied  with  the  same  meaninj; 
to  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 
But  the  special  force  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  nimbus  seems  to  be  fixed 
on  them  arbitrarily. 

These  details  illustrate  the  remark  that 
the  object  of  syml>olism  is  to  assist  the 
painter  in  communicatinac  his  thouijhts 
concerning  the  scene  he  is  depicting  and 
the  persons  who  act  in  it. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  he  moves 
out  of  his  province  when  he  resorts  to 
these  means  ;  that  his  business  is  to  rep¬ 
resent  incidents  as  they  happened,  and, 
if  he  can  not  ascertain  the  actual  details, 
to  abstain  at  least  from  violating  ])roba- 
bility.  A  nimbus,  it  is  urged,  was  never 
seen  round  the  head  of  Christ  or  Ilis 
aj)ostles,  or  the  holy  women,  as  they 
moved  upon  e.arth,  and  the  painter  is 
guilty  of  an  impertinence  who  introduces 
them  into  his  picture. 

It  might  jwrhaps  be  sufficient  to  reply 
that  the  arti.st  is  sometimes  compelled  by 
pictorial  necessity  itself  to  have  recourse 
to  the  use  of  symbolism.  Mr.  Ilerliert’s 
recent  jiicture  in  one  of  the  committee- 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Lonls  illustrates 
this.  When  Moses  came  down  from 
Mount  Sinai,  his  face  shone  with  no  much 
brightness  that  Aaron  and  the  children 
of  Israel  were  afraid  to  come  near.  This 
bnghtness  could  only  be  represented, 
without  recourse  to  symbolism,  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  picture  into  deep 
shadow,  and  thus  defeating  the  artists’ 
intention  of  showing  the  people  in  the 
glare  of  an  Eastern  mid-<lay,  and  with 
tlie  blue  depth  of  the  rockv  valleys 
stretching  far  behind  them,  ^he  same 
object  is  attained,  without  this  sacrifice, 
by  a  conventional  representation  ol'  light 
on  Moses’s  countenance.*  And  even 
where  no  neces.sity  of  this  kiiul  arises, 
the  painter  still  has  re.a.son  to  use  these 
indirect  means  of  expression. 


*  That  is,  by  two  horn-like  rays  of  li,jht  issuing 
from  the  fort‘hea<l.  The  origin  of  the  sign  is  sin¬ 
gular.  In  the  Vulgate  his  face  is  described  as 
“faciein  cumutain,”  which  must  have  liccii  in- 
ten<led  to  signify,  “  surrounded  by  harn-sha|)ed 
radiations  of  light.  ”  But  the  close  literalism  of 
the  artist  has  very  commonly  fixed  on  the  fore- 
hciid  of  Moses  a  pair  of  bonis  like  those  of  an  ox ! 
— See  Ilintory  of  our  I^ord,  by  Mrs.  Jamesuu  and 
Lady  Eastlake,  toI.  i.  pp.  171,  172. 


Art  is  no  lotiger  devoted  to  the  sacred 
mission  to  which  it  was  dedicated  in 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  it  is  hard  for  us  now  to  understand 
th.at  the  expression  of  devout  feeling  was 
the  first  object  of  the  religious  artist. 
But,  if  it  were  so,  he  was  justified  in 
availing  him.self  of  every  means  of  ex¬ 
pression,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
pictorial  proprieties  (as  they  are  now 
held).  It  is.  moreover,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  abandonment  of  realism 
was  peculiar  to  the  mediaeval  symbolist; 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  high  art,  from 
the  earliest  times  till  now.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  present  d.ay  the  alphabet  of 
our  symliolism  must  be  natural,  not  con¬ 
ventional  ;  but  the  painter  is  still  in  an¬ 
tagonism  with  the  principle  of  rigid 
naturalism  if  he  introduces  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  bec.ause  they  are  emblematical,  and 
i  not  for  their  own  sake,  or  because  their 
I  presence  in  the  scene  he  is  depicting  is 
probable. 

This  natural  symbolism  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression)  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  effect  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  in  the  present 
Exhibition  of  the  Iloyal  Academy, — Mr. 
Millais’s  Parable  of  the  Tares.  The  field 
is  well  watered  by  a  brook  which  bounds 
its  farther  side,  and  the  young  blades  of 
[  the  wheat  are  just  appearing  above 
ground.  It  is  dark,  but  a  rift  in  the 
thick-folded  cloinls  shows  the  lurid  light 
left  in  the  sky  .after  a  stormy  sunset,  and 
a  light  still  more  lurid  glares  from  the 
eyes  of  a  hyena  prowling  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  of  two  serpents  that  crawl 
near  the  feet  of  the  “  enemy,”  a  wicked- 
'  looking  old  Jew,  who,  with  a  strong 
swing  of  the  arm,  is  scattering  the  tJires 
far  and  wide.  The  light  from  the  sky 
is  reflected  from  the  brook  w'ith  a  green¬ 
er  and  almost  livid  hue,  and  falling  full 
I  on  his  face,  draws  the  first  attention  to 
its  intense  malignity  of  expression.  It 
c.an  not  be  urgcnl  that  there  is  no  syra- 
iKilism,  for  surely  two  serpents  and  a 
hyena  are  more  than  the  average  allow¬ 
ance  of  evil  bea.Hts  which  might  be  ex- 
petited  to  attend  a  man’s  steps  at  night 
in  a  cultivated  field  in  Palestine.  The 
painter’s  object  was  to  represent  an  en- 
emy  sowing  tares ;  and,  instead  of  trust¬ 
ing  only  to  the  malignity  of  the  counte- 
j  nance,  he  aided  himself  in  the  expression 
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of  his  meaning  hj  the  use  of  symbolical  | 
accestones.  * 

Perhaps,  however,  the  symbolical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  accessories  in  themselves 
natural  will  appear  clearer  on  a  com])ari- 1 
son  of  two  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
Nothing  more  solemn  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  art  than  the  representation 
of  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
The  mystery  of  that  awful  hour  has  l)een  ! 
variously  conceived  by  different  artists,  | 
and  their  thoughts  have  been  expressed 
with  the  help  of  conventional  signs,  and  ' 
without  it  To  our  modern  eyes,  pic¬ 
tures  whose  meaning  is  not  dependent  on 
such  aid  will  seem  the  most  appropriate. 
One  of  the  most  noted  is  that  by  Gio-  j 
vanni  Bellini  in  the  National  Gallery,  i 
In  the  distance  is  the  “  multitude  with  | 
swords  and  staves”  coming  over  the  Ce-  | 
dron.  The  tliree  aj»ostles  lie  asleep  at  | 
the  foot  of  a  little  hill«K-k  in  the  calm  j 
evening  air.  Every  object  is  distinct,  ' 
but  the  brightness  of  the  day  has  gone,  | 
and  all  across  the  sky  there  is  a  | 

“  Moarnfiil  | 

That  brood*  above  tlie  fallen  *uii.  ”  | 

i 

At  the  top  of  the  hillock  our  Saviour ; 
kneels;  his  form  dark  ag:unst  the  glow; 
of  the  west.  His  figure  is  firm,  and  the  j 
body  erect.  His  head  is  thrown  a  little  j 
back,  and  his  eyes  are  raised  towards  the  j 
angel  who  appears  in  the  deep  blue  of' 
the  upper  sky  bearing  the  cup.  His  k)ok 
is  sad,  with  the  sadness  of  one  who  is  I 
about  to  close  a  troubled  life,  and  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  dearest  friends.  But  it  is  | 
much  more  like  our  Lord  when  he  siiid 
to  his  disciples,  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  j 
troubled.  .  .  .'  Peace  I  leave  with  you;  j 
my  peace  I  ^ve  unto  you,”  than  when  , 
“  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayeii  more  earn-  j 
estly,  and  bis  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  f-iliingdowii  to  the  ground,  j 

•Tbe  pic. ore  obviouiily  is  not  o|»en  to  any  ob¬ 
jection  as  an  attempt  to  “  paint  a  parable.”  The 
•tory  of  a  parable  iniiy  be  painted  as  well  a.s  any 
otli^  story,  and  theie  is  no  atteni|.t  to  paint  its 
tcsctiing;  for  we  can  not  think  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  tiery  wings  which  some  ciitics  have  fou.id  I 
in  the  curved  rift  in  the  clouds,  or  of  cloven  feet 
in  the  broad  and  iil-sluipen  feet  «tf  the  man,  was 
intended  by  the  artist.  Gieek  art,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  extreme  of  this  error.  In  i>ic- 
tnre*  of  the  same  parable  in  Kastem  Churches, 
angels  appear  conducting  the  orthodox  into  para¬ 
dise,  ami  deviht  binding  heretics  with  chains,  and 
leading  them  dowu  into  hell. 


The  real  meaning  of  the  scene  is  not 
even  suggested  by  Ih^lliiii's  pictui’e. 
Hembraii.lt  has  an  etching  of  the  same 
subject,  for  which  the  reader  may  Ire  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mrs.  Jameson  and  I>ady  East- 
lake’s  recent  work.  The  buildings  of 
Jerusalem  are  roughly  sketched  in  the 
background ;  in  front,  the  forms  of  the 
sleeping  apo.stles  are  barely  indicated. 
Above  them  is  the  figure  of  the  Sav  iour. 
He  has  lifted  his  hands  in  prayer,  but  at 
the  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  his  whole 
frame  seems  about  to  give  way;  the 
hands,  still  clapseil,  are  beginning  to 
drop,  the  head  falls  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  the  few'  simple  Hues  of  the  face  are 
full  of  unutterable  woe.  The  brow'  is 
rigid ;  the  eyes  firmly  closed  against  any 
impres.'^ioii  from  without;  the  mouth 
drawn  into  a  death-like  stiffness.  It 
w'ould  be  a  relief  even  to  see  those  fixe<l 
lips  tremble,  but  they  can  not  The  c  ow  d 
who  are  to  make  him  captive  isvsue  from 
the  city  gate.  Heavy  clouds  behind  ina.HS 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  the  cross,  and 
the  moon,  far  u|)  in  the  sky,  half  hides 
her  face  liehind  tliem,  as  if  fearing  to  look 
on.  Something  far  greater  than  the  fear 
of  pain  or  the  prospect  of  death  is  re- 
quireii  to  account  for  this  intensity  of 
sufi’ering.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  world  s 
sin  which  bow's  him  down,  and  w'hich 
seems  as  if  it  would  crush  him,  but  for 
the  angel,  who  with  strong  arms,  and 
with  a  look  of  the  most  fervent  sympa¬ 
thy,  bears  up  the  sinking  frame.  There 
is  no  noise  or  tumult,  no  violent  wring¬ 
ing  of  the  hands ;  all  the  scene  is  quiet 
and  subdued,  majestic  in  its  solemn  still¬ 
ness,  but  the  more  terribly  poignant  and 
to  the  quick. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  liembrandt's  is 
the  truer  conception.  If  the  object  of 
art  l>e  to  )>lea.se,  such  a  subject  may  not 
be  legitimate,  hut  it  is  a  commentary  on 
the  sacred  text  which  we  should  all  do 
well  to  ponder.  ^ 

lleganiing  the  two  pictures,  however, 
as  works  of  art,  and  a]»}>lying  them  to 
the  illustnition  of  our  subject,  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  «juestion  why  Bellini  placed  the 
scene  under  a  pensive  evening  sky,  a  id 
Rembrandt  in  fitful  moonlight  f  Not  for 
historical  reasons,  for  though  it  is  clear 
that  Bellini  was  historically  untrue,  it  is 
not  equally  clear  that  Hemhrandt  was 
historically  true.  But  each  of  them  chose 
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his  accessories,  V)ecause  they  were  in  har- ' 
niony  with  the  groiiml  tone  of  feeling  of  j 
his  picture,  accessories  which  themselves 
prompted  the  emotions  which  he  desired 
to  kindle,  and  made  the  mind  of  the  j 
S])ectator  more  impressible  with  the  ideas 
which  he  intended  to  impait.  This, 
however,  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  they  obeyed  that  law  of  unity 
of  feeling  which  governs  every  tnie  work 
of  art,  whether  the  subject  be  historical  i 
or  ideal,  whether  it  l)e  a  landscape  or  a  i 
portrait,  or  an  incident  of  human  interest.  I 

This  law  is  obeyed  in  jK>etry  as  well 
as  in  painting.  A  recent  ])oein  furnishes 
an  ajit  illustration,  in  the  descrijition  of 
Knoch  Arden’s  appro:ich  to  his  old  home, 
where  he  is  to  learn  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  darkens  the  remainder  of  his  days :  j 

“  But  homeward — home — what  home  ?  had  he  a 
home  ?  i 

His  home,  he  walk’d.  Bright  was  that  aftemtxMi,  ! 
i^iinny  hut  ehiti ;  till,drawnthnmgheithercliiisui. 
Where  either  haven  open’d  on  the  deejw, 

Roll’d  a  gea-hazc and  whelm’d  the  world  in  gray :  ! 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  liefore, 

And  left  hut  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  wither’d  holt  or  tilth  or  pastnrnge. 

On  the  mgh-naked  tree  the  Kohiii  piped 
Diseoiiitolate,  and  thro’  the  dripping  haze 
'I’he  dead  weight  of  the  dt'ad  leaf  bore  it  down  : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deejatr  the  gloom ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-hlotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place.” 

Observe  how  the  key-note  of  feeling 
which  this  symbolism  is  so  aptly  fitted  t<) 
strengthen,  is  struck  in  the  first  line — 

“  But  homeward — homo — what  home  ?  had  he  a 
home  ? 

Ilia  home,  he  walk'd.” 

Thus  it  was  no  more  the  poet's  aim 
than  the  artist’s  to  represent  a  scene  by 
what  was  aidually  or  probably  visible  in 
it.  The  pOi‘t  as  well  :is  the  artist  chose 
his  ac4%ssories  with  the  view  of  dee|>en- 
ing  the  impression  of  his  central  idea. 
And  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  subject 
be  purely  imaginary  or  historical,  if,  in 
the  latter  case,  histoi'y  is  silent  as  to  the 
accessories. 

The  same  limit,  however,  was  not  ob¬ 
served  by  the  ancient  painter.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  express  spiritual  feeling,  and 
to  stir  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder. 
For  this  end  he  might  legitimately  em¬ 
ploy  many  means  which  the  modern 
painter  would  rtjecL  The  singleness  of, 
this  aim  also  permitted  him  to  reject  much  | 


that  the  modem  painter  feels  bound  to 
observe.  The  glaring  untruth  of  the  ac¬ 
cessories  in  a  medimval  picture,  which  is 
so  surprising  on  a  first  atiqnaintancewith 
ancient  art,  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to 
ignorance.  The  painters  of  those  times 
knew  little  of  the  landscajies  and  costumes 
and  manners  of  Eastern  countries.  In 
the  imagination  not  only  of  the  painter, 
but  of  the  people  also,  the  scenes  of 
Scripture  history  were  pictured  just  as  if 
they  had  been  enacted  by  persons  of  their 
own  time  and  country.  But  this  disad¬ 
vantage  was  not  a  very  important  one. 
Faith  and  love,  doubt  and  hope,  penitence 
and  humility,  are  in  no  way  dependent 
on  any  accessories  of  costumeor  of  land- 
sca})e.  It  is  the  deep  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  scene,  not  its  appearance  to  the  eye 
of  the  flesh,  which  the  painter  desired  to 
seize,  and  this  he  was  able  to  do,  how¬ 
ever  his  figures  were  clad,  and  whatever 
skies  were  above  them.  Indeed,  any¬ 
thing  which  by  its  novelty  or  curiosity 
diverted  the  attention  from  the  tujntral 
thought  of  the  picture  and  its  spiritual 
meaning,  would  have  been  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  tielp  to  the  spectator,  while 
his  understanding  was  assisted  by  the 
special  significance  of  the  symliols.  So 
long,  then,  as  art  retained  its  single  aim 
of  spiritual  expression,  this  untruth  in 
the  acHjessories  was  excusable,  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  to  be  preferreti  to  an  accuracy  of 
detail,  which  would  have  caught  the  eye 
and  detained  the  attention. 

But  this  singleness  of  aim  was  gradu¬ 
ally  lost.  The  object  of  the  artist  ceased 
to  be  simjily  to  express.  It  began  to  be 
limited  by  a  condition  :  to  express  by  means 
of  the  beautiful ;  just  as  in  more  modem 
times  a  new  condition  has  been  im}>o8ed 
upon  it,  namely,  expression  by  means  of 
the  natural  and  probable.  The  change  was 
inevitable.  Love  of  beauty  is  the  piission 
of  the  artist.  It  is  present  with  him  in 
all  that  he  does.  At  length  it  becomes 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  more 
and  more  exclusively,  while  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  religious  feeling  gradually  loses 
its  place  as  the  jtredominant  motive.  And 
so  we  find  that  the  fitleenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  although  they  ]>roihiced  the 
greatest  works  of  art  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  finest 
combinations  of  color,  the  most  noble 
flowing  lines,  the  freest  play  of  muscle. 
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and  the  most  perfect  symmetni’  and  pro¬ 
portion  in  arrangement,  are  yet  clianjcter- 
ized  by  frequent  poverty  of  thought  and 
coldness  and  unfitness  of  feeling.  It  is 
not  that  the  subjects  of  Christian  art  are 
unworthy  of  the  highest  skill,  or  incapa¬ 
ble  of  repaying  the  noblest  efforts  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  spiritual  insight,  atrue  imagina¬ 
tive  sym}>athy  with  saints  and  martyrs, 
an  ardent  and  penetrating  comprehension 
of  the  scenes  of  the  sacred  story,  are  not 
to  be  attained  without  the  most  strenuous 
and  undivided  eflTort.  And  if  the  whole 
of  a  man’s  strength  l>e  put  forth,  as  in 
fact  it  was,  in  the  production  of  the  high¬ 
est  aesthetic  excellences,  and  the  accpiisi- 
tion  and  the  use  of  the  greatest  mechani¬ 
cal  skill,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  other  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  less  strenuously  |)ui'8ued  j 
and  less  successfully  accomplished.  ■ 

It  is  only  by  the  total  rejection  of  the  1 
theory  of  imitation,  and  by  admission  of  ’ 
the  principle  that  the  artist’s  true  aim  is 
to  express  his  thoughts  concerning  his 
subject,  that  the  way  can  be  prepared  for 
any  repi'esentation  of  the  invisible,  or  in- 
detnl  any  pictorial  expression  of  thought 
about  God.  Subjects  of  this  kind  require 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  reverence  in 
treatment,  in  order  not  to  offend  by  their 
profanity.  It  was  long  liefore  G<m1  the 
Father  was  ever  represented  in  human 
form  ;  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  trace 
the  eradual  movement  of  art  from  the 
reverence  of  her  earlier  perio<l8  to  the 
daring  imagination,  we  may  even  say 
the  audacity,  of  her  noon-day  splendor. 

We  can  not  wonder  at  the  apparent 
reluctance  with  which  she  has  ventured 
on  representations  of  the  Divine  F'ather. 
We  are  told  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image,  but  the  reverenc'e  of  early  art 
dared  not  make  God  in  the  image  of  man. 
With  God  the  Son  it  was  otherwise,  for 
since  he  condescended  to  assume  human 
flesh  there  was  no  imjiiety  in  represent¬ 
ing  him  as  he  once  a|)peared  to  the  eyes 
of  men.  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  sec-  , 
ond  of  his  famous  Orations  against  Icon- 
oclasm,  expresses  the  feeling  on  the  jioint 
eutertauied  by  the  church  in  the  eighth 
century,  or  that,  section  of  it  which  re¬ 
tained  its  love  for  picture's  and  images. 
“We  should  be  in  error,’’  he  says,  “if 
we  were  to  make  an  image  of  the  invis¬ 
ible  God,  siiK*e  that  which  is  not  of  bod¬ 
ily  nature,  nor  visible,  and  possesses  nei¬ 


ther  outline  nor  shajie,  can  not  lie  painted. 
We  should  be  doing  what  is  impious,  if 
we  thought  that  images  of  men  made  b^ 
our  hands  were  go<ls,  and  paid  them  di¬ 
vine  honors  as  gods.  We  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  of  this  kind.  But  since 
God,  in  his  ineffable  gooclness,  |>ut  on 
the  flesh  and  apjieared  in  the  flesh  on 
earth,  and  moved  among  men  ;  since  he 
took  upon  him  our  nature  and  the  gross 
fabric  of  a  m.aterial  frame,  and  likewise 
the  form  and  color  of  flesh,  we  do  no 
wrong  when  we  make  his  image.”  A 
human  form  is  offered  by  Scripture  to  the 
artist  who  wishes  to  represent  the  Son  of 
God.  But  the  scriptural  idea  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  a  Being  whose  face  no  man 
might  look  ujion  and  live.  He  w’as  made 
known  to  man  by  his  act.s.  It  was  not 
the  face,  the  visible  presence,  but  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  doing  justice  and  mer¬ 
cy  which  men  were  })erniitted  to  liehold. 
Hence,  in  art,  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Father  is,  up  to  the  12th  century,  indi- 
[  lated  exclusively  by  a  hand,  fre(piently 
with  rays  of  light  issuing  from  it. 

Sometimes  the  hand  is  entirely  open, 
indicating  the  act  of  bestowing ;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  displayed  in  the  act  of 
blessing.  This  is  expressed  in  the  West¬ 
ern  church  by  the  extension  of  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers  only.  In  the 
Eastern  church  the  sign  was  more  com- 
‘  plicate<l.  The  onlinary  way  of  writing 
the  name  of  Jesus  C’hrist  in  Greek  paint- 
'  ings  is  I-C*  Y-C:*  the  first  and  last  let¬ 
ters  of  ea<*h  name;  and  in  the  lu-t  of 
j  blessing,  the  fingers  are  bent  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  the  form  of  thost'  letters; 

■  the  fore-finger  extended,  as  I  ;  the  middle 
finger  curvCil,  as  C  ;  the  thumb  crossed 
upon  the  third  finger,  to  make  X ;  and 
I  the  little  finger  curve*!  into  another  C. 

It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
that  the  artist  departed  from  the  rever¬ 
ential  symlKjlism  of  the  hand;  but  he 
did  not  at  once  .advance  to  a  delineation 
of  the  full  figure.  At  first  the  face  only, 
then  the  bust,  and  at  last,  but  still  rarely, 
the  entire  frame  is  represented.  The  art¬ 
ist's  meaning  is  sometimes  indic.itod  by 
a  sign  or  inscription.  If  it  is  not,  it 
is,  at  this  ]>eriod,  difficult  to  pronounce 
certainly  whether  the  Father  or  the  Son 
is  the  subject  intended.  This  is  partly 

•  The  uld  form  of  Sigma. 
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hecanne  the  Son  appears  very  fi’equentljr,  | 
especially  in  Ejistern  art,  in  scenes  in 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  Father  represented  ;  and  partly  l>e- 
canse  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  at 
that  time  made  to  appear  of  the  same  age 
and  of  similar  features.  Indeed,  it  seems 
probable  that  when  fii’st  the  artist  ven¬ 
tured  on  a  delineation  of  froil  the  Father 
in  human  form,  he  approjiriated  for  that 
purpose  the  then  recognized  image  of  i 
the  Son.  Afterwards,  when  men  had  be-  i 
C!ome  a  little  accustomed  to  the  audacity  j 
of  the  i<lea,  a  sjiecial  character  is  a-ssigned  ' 
to  the  lineaments  of  the  Father.  This  > 
jirocess,  too,  was  a  gradual  one.  At  first 
the  only  distinction  w.os  in  more  strongly  ' 
markeil  features,  apparently  indicative  of 
greater  energy,  and  then  in  a  difference 
of  years,  such  as  is  suggested  by  the  hu¬ 
man  relation  of  father  and  son.  Iliul  the 
liberty  of  the  artist’s  imagination  never 
overpassed  these  limits  we  should  have 
had  little  reason  to  complain.  Whatever 
interpretation  we  may  put  on  the  W’ords, 

“  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,”  it 
is  probable  that  the  artist  felt  that  they 
sanctioned  representations  such  as  those 
we  have  just  mentioned.  Hut  there  was  no 
such  justification  for  images  of  the  Divine 
Heing  decorated  with  the  signs  of  human 
rank  and  dignity,  with  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple,  or  pontifical  tiara,  or  kingly  crown ; 
and  these  violations  of  goc>d  taste,  to 
give  them  no  worse  name,  are  frecpient 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sometimes  the 
desire  of  the  artist  to  press  as  much  of 
his  reverence  as  possible  into  symbols  of 
earthly  dignity  is  grotesquely  displayed. 
In  the  stained-glass  windows  of  St.  Mar- 
tincs-Vignes  at  Troyes,  the  Father  is  re¬ 
presented  in  Papal  costume,  but  the  tiara 
18  comjKised  not  of  three  but  of  five 
crowns.  To  this  quaint  exaggeration  of 
Papal  dignity  is  adiled  a  certain  infusion 
of  kingly  state,  for  all  the  crowns  are 
decorate*!  with  fioriations  and  Jleurx-de- 
lis,  like  those  of  the  French  kings.  This 
work  lielongs  to  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

At  all  times,  however,  representations 
of  the  Father  have  been  very  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  Son.  The  causes 
of  this  rarity  are  amply  discussed  by  M. 
Didron.  He  summarizes  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  first  of  these  causes  was  probably 


the  Imtred  felt  by  the  Gnostics  for  God  the 
Father;  the  second,  the  dread  which  prevaib 
ed  among  the  followers  of  Christ  lest  they 
8lu)uld  appear  to  recall  the  idea  of  .luplter, 
or  to  offer  a  pagan  idol  to  the  adoration  of 
ignorant  Christians ;  the  third,  tliat  identical 
resemblance  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
which  varions  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  appear 
to  intimate ;  the  fourth,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son,  who  is  the  Speech  or  Word  of  the 
Father ;  the  fifth,  the  uhsence  of  any  visible 
manifestation  of  .Jehovah,  a  fact  whicli  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  varions  texts  of  Scripture ;  the  sixth 
and  last,  the  ditflcnlty  all  artists  must  have 
felt  in  imagining  or  exeenfing  so  awful  and 
sublime  an  image.” 

'File  second  of  these  causes  was  far  from 
imaginary.  The  ch.aracter  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  the  highest  ideal  of  majesty  and 
might,  could  h.ardly  fail  to  Vte  adopted, 
or  more  or  less  nearly  approached  by  an 
artist  who  wished  to  embody  the  idea  of 
deity  in  traits  which  would  clearly  not  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  the  Eternal  Son. 
Htit  a  much  more  active  cause  of  the 
rarity  of  these  representations  was,  no 
doubt,  the  inability  of  which  all  men 
must  have  been  conscious  to  m.ake  any 
human  form  look  divine.  This  task  was 
not  impose*!  upon  them  in  representing 
the  Son,  since  we  know  that  many  men 
could  look  upon  him,  as  he  appeared 
among  them,  without  recognizing  in  him 
anything  more  than  mortal :  but  never, 
in  all  the  course  of  sacred  history,  was 
Jehovah  seen  by  the  eye  of  man.  Tliere 
were  many  occasions  on  which  his  words 
were  heard,  or  his  angel  appeared ;  but 
the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah  on  earth 
is  never  recorded,  and  the  i*!ea,  iiuleed, 
is  distinctly  contradicted.  No  man  had 
seen  God  at  any  time. 

The  difficulty,  however,  might  have 
been  overcome,  but  for  the  fitness  with 
which  the  Eternal  Son  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  Divine  actor  in  almost  all 
the  sctviies  depicted  by  art.  The  imme¬ 
diate  agent  in  the  great  act  of  creation 
is  declared  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  w'ell 
as  in  various  p.assages  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  have  l)een  the  Son,  the  Word  of 
God.  The  Angel  of  the  Lor*l,  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  so  many  scenes  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  was  considered  to  be  the  Son. 
Moreover,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
worship  of  a  “  ciaicifie*!  God”  must  have 
been  such  a  rock  of  oflence  to  unl)elievers, 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  habit  in  the 
Church  of  asserting  in  everj'  way,  in  art, 
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as  well  as  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen, 
that  the  CruciBed  One  whom  they  wor¬ 
shiped  was  God  indeed. 

Tliese  considerations  appear  to  us  to 
furnish  the  true  reason  why  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Father  so  slowly  comes 
into  the  practice  of  art  But  M.  Didron 
thinks  otherwise.  He  says,  “It  w'as 
rather  a  feeling  of  resentment,  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  hostility  to  strength  and  vio¬ 
lence,  by  which  art  was  deten'ed  from 
attempting  any  representation  of  God  the 
Father.” 

W e  could  not  accept  the  conclusion  that 
art  bore  this  testimony  to  the  thoughts 
of  men  about  God  without  regret.  And 
the  phenomenon  so  long  survived  the 
Gnosticism  of  which  M.  Didron  consid¬ 
ers  it  a  symptom,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  in  art  itself  can 
support  his  )>o8ition.  Since,  however, 
be  argues  the  |>oint  laboriously  and  with 
some  ingenuity,  we  feel  bound  to  sug¬ 
gest  considerations  w^hich  affect  the  co¬ 
gency  of  his  reas<Kiing. 

The  grounds  u|>on  which  his  conclu¬ 
sion  rests  are  the  following  :  First,  That 
the  Son,  and  even  the  Virgin,  are  put  in 
ti)e  jda<«  of  the  Father  ;  secoiidJy,  that 
the  rank  assigned  to  him  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  monuments  is  not  always  the  most 
honorable ;  and,  tAiixUif,  that  the  {tart 
assigneil  to  him  is  ocuusioually  undigni¬ 
fied,  and  even  cniel. 

The  examples  adduced  by  M.  Didron 
in  su{>|s>rt  of  the  List  {woposition  do  not 
apitear  to  sustain  it.  On  the  capital  of  a 
{tillar  in  Notre  Dame"  du  Port,  at  Cler¬ 
mont,  (iUmI  is  re})reseBted  as  striking  the 
guilty  Adam  with  his  clenched  hand. 
How  wanting  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
fitting  in  such  re{>resentations  the  artist 
was,  is  shown  by  another  figure  in  the 
same  grou{», — that  of  an  angel  who  seizes 
the  offender  by  tlie  beard  and  plucks  it 
out.  Again,  in  a  msumscrifrt.  adorned  ^ 
with  miniatui'es,  God  is  re{)re8euted  as 
ex{)elling  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  gar¬ 
den  with  bow’  and  anx>w — ^a  “  motive” 
probably  suggested  by  tlie  Homeric  scene 
of  Afwllo  taking  vengeance  on  the 
Greeks.  Such  instances,  however,  prove 
nothing ;  for  unworthy  conce{>tioos  are 
not  confined  to  any  single  sphere  of  art. 
No  subject,  however  it  may  possess  the 
imagination  or  captivate  the  affections  of 
men,  is  wholly  exempt  from  liability  to  | 


'  inadequate,  and  even  iinproywr  treatment. 

I  That  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which 
!  the  Divine  Father  has  been  represented 
I  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shock  the  feelings, 

:  does  not  {wove  that  art  has  done  this  “of 
malice  aforethought”  Her  tnie  senti¬ 
ments  are  rather  to  be  seen  in  the  fear 
and  trembling  with  which  she  has  a{>- 

1)roached  the  subject,  and  the  hesitating 
land  with  which  she  has  indicated  that 
awful  Presence. 

The  only  other  examines  cite*!  by  M. 
Didron  are  in  a  Psalter  in  the  Im|>erial 
Library  at  Paris,  of  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  which  the  Deity  is 
often  represente*!  as  holding  in  his  hands 
a  bow  and  arrows,  s|>ear,  or  sw’ord.  He 
gives  a  woo*!cut  of  one  of  them  in  which 
the  bow  and  arrows  and  sw’ord  ap{>ear. 
This  belongs  to  the  18th  Psalm,  and  is 
relieved  irom  the  charge  of  an  irreverent 
intention  by  its  a|>t  illustration  of  the 
sacred  text — a  literal  remlering  of  iin- 
agery  very  common  among  the  minia¬ 
turists — 

“  Yea,  he  (*cnt  out  hi* arrow!*  and  watterod  them. . 
He  teachi'th  iiiv  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  uf 
steel  is  hrtikeii  by  mine  arnts. 
i  Thou  host  girded  me  with  stnmgtii  unto  the 
luiitle  ; 

It  is  God  that  avnnjtt'th  me,  and  subdueth  the 
people  imto  me.  ” 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  his  sec¬ 
ond  {>rop*>sitioii,  that  the  rank  assigned 
to  G*)d  the  Father  in  early  Cliri.stiaii 
motiuments  is  tmpiently  not  very  hon¬ 
orable,  M.  Dhlroti  gives  the  following 
rules  as  to  the  arrungenietit  of  figures  iu 
art : 

1.  The  left  hatid  is  inferior  to  the 
right.  Chri.st  is  re{)resente*!  enthroned, 
with  the  tables  of  the  law  restittg  on  the 
ark  of  the  crovenant  on  his  left,  an*!  the 
books  written  by  his  apostles  on  his 
right. 

2.  The  lower  {)art  is  less  honorable 
tlian  the  n|>per. 

3.  The  centre  is  more  honorable  than 
the  cii’cumferenoe. 

In  ti)e  vaulting  of  a  cathedral,  or  the 
fiel*!  of  a  rose-w’indow,  the  centre  is  as¬ 
signed  to  (io*!  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Then  come  the  *iifferent  orders  of  angels, 
followed  by  the  variotts  ranks  of  saints. 
The  onler  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  is 
for  the  most  part  fixed,  but  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  it  curiously  illustrate  the  |>reseiit 
rule.  Thus  martyrs  generally  rank  next 
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to  apostles,  and  take  precedence  of  con-  ' 
feasors;  b«it  in  the  Cathedml  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  where  most  honor  was 
paid  to  intellectual  services  done  to  the 
Church,  confessors  take  precedence  of 
martyrs. 

In  appMn^  these  rules  to  his  ar^- 
ment,  M.  Didron  brin<^  in  evidence  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and 
points  out  that  the  Father,  represented 
ill  one  ca.se  by  the  hand,  in  another  by 
the  face,  is  placed  at  the  a{>ex  of  the 
arch,  on  the  exterior  cordon  of  the  vault¬ 
ing,  “  where  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  in¬ 
juries  of  rain  and  wdnd ;  while  mere 
angels  are  phiced  in  the  inner  cordons, 
and  sheltereil  from  the  ai^tion  of  the 
weather;”  and  “God  the  Son,  on  the 
contrary,  is  plat'ed  in  the  interior,  care¬ 
fully  protecteil  fixmi  the  effects  of  nun 
and  wind.”  He  adduces  no  case  in  which 
the  Father  is  placed  on  the  letl  when  he 
might  have  been  on  the  right ;  in  the 
lower  pait  when  he  might  have  been  on 
the  upper ;  or  in  the  circumference  when 
he  might  have  been  in  the  centi'e  ;  and 
we  should  draw  >ui  inference  tlie  very 
reverse  of  M.  Didron’s,  from  the  fact 
that  these  reverential  symbols  are  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  po.sition — the 
highest  point  of  the  exterior  cordon, 
behind  and  below  whicli  all  the  other 
cordons  range. 

The  most  serious  of  M.  Didron’s  ar¬ 
guments,  however,  is  that  the  Son,  and 
even  the  Virgin,  are  often  substituted 
for  the  Father  in  art  He  appears  to  us, 
in  his  eagerness  to  establish  his  point, 
somewhat  to  oversUite  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Son  is  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions  w'hich  we  sho.uld  have  exjiected  to 
see  occupied  by  representations  of  the 
Father.  Hut,  Emitting  that  the  |>rac- 
tice  WHS  a  common  one,  we  need  not 
infer  from  it  the  existence  of  any  such 
sentiment  of  hostility  as  M.  Didron  sup¬ 
poses.  It  was  natural  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  artist  should  be  more  read¬ 
ily  drawn  to  the  figure  of  the  Son  ;  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  his  very  anxiety 
to  avoid  anything  that  might  shock  the  : 
devoutest  teeling,  should  lead  Ifim  to  ' 
represent  the  Father  in  the  form  of  him 
“  who  is  the  image  oi  the  invisible  God.”  ; 
“'-He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.”  “  1  and  my  Father  are  one.”  \ 
He  felt  that  such  words  as  these  gave , 


a  sanction  to  the  substitution;  and  he 
hoped  therebjr  to  approach  nearer  to  such 
a  representation  of  the  Father  as  would 
commend  itself  to  the  love  and  reverence 
of  all  beholders,  than  he  could  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  what  he  knew  must  end  in  fail¬ 
ure,  a  pictorial  representation  of  “the 
Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible.” 

That  the  Virgin  was  ever  admitteil  to 
the  place  of  the  Father,  in  art,  would 
certainly  be  a  significant  discovery;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  out.  M. 
Didron's  evidence  of  it  is  this :  In  the 
Eastern  Church  the  forms  of  art  are  ste¬ 
reotyped,  and  there  have  long  existed 
manuscripts  of  instructions  to  the  painter 
for  the  representation  of  eveiy  scene  of 
their  religious  art.  For  the  subjet^t  of 
Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions  are  given :  “  Moses  un¬ 
tying  his  sandals;  around  him,  sheep; 
in  front,  a  burning  bush,  in  the  miiUt 
and  on  the  top  of  which  is  theViryin  hM- 
utg  Iter  Child;  near  her  an  angel  looks 
towards  Moses.  On  the  other  siile  of 
the  bush  Moses  ap[>ears  standing  with 
one  hand  extended,  and  holding  a  rod 
in  the  oUier.”  These  directions  have 
been  olieyed  not  only  in  the  East,  but 
even  in  the  West,  where  Hyzjintine  in- 
fluentre  has  prevailed.  They  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  sculpture  on  the  northern 
gateway  at  Cliartres ;  in  a  fiainting  ou 
wood  wrongly  attributed  to  King  ILhie; 
in  miniatures  in  the  Sjteculuiu  Ilumancs 
Salratioitis,  and  other  mss.  ;  in  tapestry 
in  tlie  cathedral  of  Kheims,  and  else¬ 
where.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  some  imjKirtance  to  discover  their 
meaning.  If  this  be  a  representation  of 
God  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  an 
efibit  of  audacious  {irofimity,  without 
paj-allel  in  art ;  for  M.  Didi  oii  has  no 
other  argument. 

The  sacred  text  shows  us  that  for  the 
pictorial  representation  of  the  event,  the 
image  of  no  Divine  person  is  required : 
— “  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  (Moses)  in  *  a  fiame  of  fire  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  bush;  and  he  looked, 
and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire, 
and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and 

*  That  is  in  the  form,  not,  in  the  muUt,  of  a 
flame.  The  appearance  was  that  of  a  flame,  the 
actual  presence  that  of  the  Angel.  This  is  clear 
from  what  follows. 
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see  this  crreat  sijjht,  why  the  btish  is  not !  In  the  porch  of  the  preat  clnirch  at 
burnt”  (Exod.  iii.  2,  3).  It  ia  clear  from  j  the  Monastery  of  Chilindari,  on  Mount 
these  words  that  Moses  saw  no  anpel,  i  Athos,  there  is  a  fresco  representinp 
nothinp  but  the  flame  and  the  bush;  and  Gideon  squeexinp  his  fleece;  and  in  the 
the  voice  came  from  the  midst  of  the  i  fleece,  just  as  in  the  minuMiIous  thorn  of 
bush.  Why,  then,  does  the  Virpin  ap-  j  Chalons,  there  ap|)ea«'s  a  small  iniape  of 
pear  here  at  all,  so  many  hundre<i  years  '  the  Virpin,  white  as  the  fleei'c  itself  It 
before  her  birth!  The  explanation  of  can  not  bt‘ urpwl  that  the  Virpin  is  here 
this  difficulty  is  suppested  by  the  ins<;ri|>-  substitute*!  for  the  Divine  lieinp. 
tion  under  the  picture  attribute*!  to  Kinp  '  It  may  be  thoupht  stranpe  that 
Ren*?:  “  llubrura  quern  viderat  Moyses  in  the  picture  of  the  type,  the  thinp 
incombustum,  conservatam  apnovinius  ;  typified  shoul*!  l>e  iminte*!.  We  inipht 
tuain  lau(!:ibilem  Virpinitatem,  Sancta  J  have  ex[>e<*ti‘<l  that  familiarity  with 
Dei  Genetrix.”  There  are  verses  to  the  the  intention  of  these  typi«u  forms 
same  effect  on  the  taj)estry  of  Kheims.  j  would  have  ma*!e  any  explanation  of 
The  bush  which  was  in  flames  without  them  unnecessary ;  just  as  by  the  sipn  of 
beinp  consumed  was  in  the  Greek  Church  the  lamb,  the  fish,  or  the  cross,  Christ 
held  to  be  a  type,  and  even  a  proof,  of'  was  un*!erst4KM!,  God  the  Father  by  the 
the  dopraa  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  !  hand,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  dove; 
was  a  virpin  mother.  Aaron’s  rod  and  ■  so  we  mipht  have  thoupht  that  this  doc- 
Gi*!eon’8  fleece  were  rep:irded  as  having  i  trine  would  have  been  more  appropri- 
a  similar  sipnificance.  I  ately  taught  by  representations  of  the 

If  the  intention  had  been  to  *lclineate  '  burning  bush,  of  Aaron’s  rod,  or  of  Gid- 
the  historical  scene,  and  the  Virpin  had  ;  eon’s  fleece,  alone,  than  by  the  pitPorial 
been  put  in  the  place  of  th*e  Deity,  she  '  presence  of  the  Virpin  herself  But  with 
wo;ild  in  all  probability  have  held  a  scroll  the  Greeks  it  was  not  so.  They  are  ever 
containing  the  words  which  Moses  heard  reaching  forwar*!,  even  in  art,  from  the 
from  the  bush.  But  there  is  no  scroll  sign  to  the  thing  signifie*!.  And  this 
proceeding  either  from  the  flame  or  from  '  tendency  of  theirs  is  ai*!ed  by  their  habit 
the  band  of  the  Angel.  The  historical  of  personification  of  abstnct  ideas.  A 
bearings  of  the  scene  are  to  the  eye  of  Greek  ms.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the 
the  Greek  Church  so  completely  lost  in  Im]>erial  Library  at  Paris,  furnishes  some 
its  typical  import,  that  everything  is  sac-  curious  instances  of  this.  There  is  a 
rific^  to  make  that  prominent  There  picture  of  N;ithan  befoi'e  David  ;  but  the 
is  a  legend  attached  to  the  Church  of  ^  historical  fact  yields  in  importance  to  the 
Notre  Dame  de  I'Epine  at  Chalons,  ideal  significanc^e  of  the  scene,  and  in- 
which  is  curiously  illustrative  of  this,  stead  of  leaving  the  beholder  to  draw 
On  the  Eve  of  the  Annuciation,  in  one  his  own  lesson,  an  allegorical  figure, 
of  the  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  '  recognized  by  her  name,  Metanoia,  writ- 
some  shepherds,  tending  their  flocks  *  ten  above,  teaches  the  lesson  of  peni- 
ne;ir  Chalons,  just  l>efore  nightfall,  saw  tence  by  her  bowe*!  head  and  tearful  eye, 
a  whitethorn  bush  shining  with  a  strange  and  the  sobs  rising  in  her  throat.  So 
light ;  the  shepherds,  and  it  seems  their  *  while  he  tends  his  flocks  on  the  slopes 
flocks  too,  ran  towai'ds  it,  and  there  around  Bethlehem,  we  are  not  allowed 
arose  from  the  midst  of  the  bush,  which  '  to  forget  the  heavenly  presence  that  is 
seemed  to  be  in  flames,  a  small  statue  of  with  him  :  as  he  sings  his  divine  songs, 
Mary  holding  .Tesus  in  her  arms.  •  The  a  figure  of  the  melody  which  Heaven 
church  was  built  on  the  spot  where  the  had  put  in  his  haart  sits  by  his  side ;  as 
bush  grew,  to  commemorate  the  event,  he  smites  the  lion  and  the  bear,  the 
It  is  sai*!  that  the  i*!enti*%al  statue  is  might  with  which  Heaven  nerves  his 
there  still ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  apse  arm  stands  with  encouraging  gesture 
there  is  a  painted  window,  representing  behind*  So  it  is  in  the  Greek  represen- 
the  bush  in  flames  am!  Maiy  in  the  tations  of  the  j)arablea ;  and  here  the 
midst  The  towns|>eople  of  Chrdons,  principle  is  often  stretched  even  further; 
the  peasants,  the  shepherds,  and  even  for  not  only  is  the  interj>retation  of  the 
the  sheep,  are  on  their  knees  before  the  parable  brought  prominently  into  the 
bush.  .  picture,  but  the  parable  itself  (as  that  of 
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the  tarew,  referred  to  above),  so  far  as  it  | 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  is  oUeii ' 
wholly  excluded. 

We  are  compelled,  then,  to  dissent 
from  Mr.  Didron’s  conclusion  that  art 
displays  anything  like  hostility  towards 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  There 
is  abundant  reason  to  explain  the  rarity 
of  these  representations  without  resorting 
to  any  such  painful  supposition.  Indeed 
the  testimony  of  art  seems  to  lead  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  It  shows  that  the 
name  of  the  Father  has  been  hallowed. 
It  has  been  named  with  fear  certainly, 
but  with  no  unloving  fear.  The  fault 
which  we  have  to  fiixl  is  rather  that  of 
over  familiarity  in  dealing  with  so  awful 
a  subject. 

The  obstacles  which  checked  the  pic¬ 
torial  representation  of  God  the  Father 
for  so  many  centuries,  existed,  though 
with  a  lower  degree  of  force,  in  the  case 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  For  although  he 
never  ap{)ears  in  person  to  man  in  all 
sacred  history,  nevertheless  Scripture 
provides  a  symlml  which  art  could  not 
reject.  Hence  at  every  period  of  Chris¬ 
tian  art  a  white  dove  has  been  the  rec¬ 
ognized  representative  of  the  Divine 
Spirit — white  to  indicate  the  light,  which 
is  in  art  a  jjerj)etu:il  attribute  of  Deity. 
There  is,  however,  a  curious  exception 
to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  ttie 
Spirit  of  God,  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  M’atei's  before  the  creation  of  light, 
is  painted  as  black  as  the  formless  earth. 
A  French  miniature  of  the  same  j)eriod 
represents  the  Spirit  as  the  breath  {nrev- 
fjia)  of  the  other  Divine  Iversons.  The 
Father  and  Son  sit  opposite  to  one  an- 


w'ard  he  is  also  rejiresented  in  human 
form, — at  first,  as  a  man  of  mature  years 
only,  but  afterwards  in  every  stage  of  life 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  tliat  in  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Trinity,  if  the  Three  Persons 
are  not  of  the  same  age,  the  Son  or  Uie 
Spirit,  or  both,  are  younger  than  tlie 
Father ;  never  the  reverse.  In  tliis  case 
the  iilea  of  the  filiation  of  the  Son  and 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  is  suggested ; 
if  ttiere  is  no  difference  in  years,  the 
equality  and  co  eternity  of  the  Three  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity. 

There  is  frequently  found  a  very  re¬ 
markable  litei'al  reniiering  of  a  propliecy 
of  Isaiali,  in  the  representation  of  Christ 
surrounded  by  seven  doves,  sometimes 
one  of  them  only,  sometimes  ail  of  them 
having  the  nimbus.  These  represent  tlie 
seven  spirits,  winch,  it  inis  been  Ijelieved, 
were  signified  by  the  words  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy,  'i'he  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  uu- 
dei'btuiuliug,  tlie  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  piety ; 
and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  him.  ’* 

if  there  has  been  any  hesitation  or  cold¬ 
ness  in  the  represenlation  of  tlie  otlier 
persons  oi  the  Trinity,  this  appeal's  in  the 
strongest  light  by  contrast  witii  the  abun¬ 
dantly  frei^ueiit,  and,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  anectionute  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  Christ  the  Son.  Tlie  story  of  his  life 
furnishes  the  most  important  subjects  of 
Christian  painting  anu  sculpture ;  but  art 
I  has  ventured  to  depict  scenes  which  the 
human  eye  has  never  beheld  :  the  Word 
creating  the  world,  speaking  to  men,  in¬ 
spiring  prophets ;  the  iSou  taking  counsel 
with  tne  b  ather,  sent  on  his  mission  to 


other.  The  Spirit,  in  tlie  form  of  a  dove, 
hovers  between  with  extended  wings, 
theii*  tips  touching  the  lips  of  each  figure, 
“proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son”  like  breath. 

The  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  de¬ 
picted  as  a  dove,  not  only  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  in  history  on  which  he  has  assumed 
that  form,  but  also  in  representations  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  dove  likewise  4 
appears  hovering  over  the  heads  of  proph¬ 
ets,  and  even  of  saints  of  post-apostolic 
times.  i 

Up  to  the  tenth  century,  the  Third  : 
Person  of  the  Trinity  was  indicated  by  i 
this  sign  only  ;  but  from  that  time  for-  | 


*Liuiah  xi.  'i,  3  — Smj  iu  tbetjcptiiagiut  and  the 
Vulgate.  Our  version  is  Hlightly  uilfeieiit.  “'ihe 
bpiiit  ul  tlie  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  .  .  .  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  tear  ot  the  Lord  ; 
and  shall  make  huu  of  quiek  underatandiiig  iu  the 
tear  of  the  Lord.”  Our  version  tolluws  me  He¬ 
brew  in  repeating  the  expression,  “The  tear  of 
the  Lord.”  This  word  is  in  the  MeptuagiM  trans¬ 
lated  tirst  evCefJeia,  and  then  q/opui  Oeov, while 
pietiu  and  timor  JJomini  represent  it  in  tlie  Vul* 
gate.  Exeept  in  tliis  point,  the  ty.-]jtuagiut  and 
the  Vulgate  are  closer  to  tlie  Hebrew  in  Uieir  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  passage  than  our  version.  Tlie  va¬ 
riation  may  have  aiiseu  from  a  desire  to  make  up 
the  perfect  number,  beven.  its  adoption  in  ait 
was  probably  not  independent  of  its  consistency 
with  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  describes 
“  the  Lamli,  having  seven  tioms  and  seven  eyes, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  oj  God." 
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the  earth,  descending  into  Hades,  rising 
from  the  tonnb,  returning  agiiin  to  the  ! 
skies,  weli'omed  at  the  right  hattd  of  the  ; 
Father,  and  at  length  a|>pearing  as  the 
Judge  of  all  mankind. 

Ill  all  these  scenes  our  Lord  appears 
in  art  in  human  form.  It  is,  however,  j 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  ancient ; 
reverence  which  indicated  the  presence  \ 
of  the  Feather  by  a  hand,  an<l  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  a  dove,  likewise  forbade 
any  realistic  representation  of  the  Son, 
even  when  he  wore  human  flesh.  Hence 
during  the  fii’st  ten  centuries  he  a[>pear8 
in  ideal  form,  youthful  and  beardless. 
Like  the  ever  young  gods  of  Greece, 
years  and  sorrow  make  no  impression  on 
him.  He  appears  thus,  not  only  when 
seated  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  or 
when  |>ei-fomiing  some  great  act  of  Di¬ 
vine  power,  but  in  the  scenes  of  his  hu¬ 
miliation  and  death,  and  even  on  the 
cross.  This  notion  of  the  ideal  perfection 
of  the  youthful  form  is  illustrated  by  a 
bas-relief  of  the  translation  of  Elijah  on 
one  of  the  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  ven¬ 
erable  prophet,  as  he  rises  to  heaven  in 
the  chariot  of  fire,  and  leaves  earth  and 
all  its  painful  weariness  below,  is  repre¬ 
sented  young  and  smooth  of  cheek.  So 
M’a.s  our  Saviour.  The  practice,  however, 
began  to  die  out  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
and  during  the  |>eriod  of  transition  the 
works  of  the  same  artist  sometimes  show 
the  different  meaning  attached  to  the  two 
styles  of  representation.  The  two  follow¬ 
ing  subjects,  from  the  carved  ivory  covers 
of  a  manuscript,  furnish  an  example.  On 
one  side,  our  Saviour  is  on  the  cross,  suf¬ 
fering  mortal  p.ains,  and  liending  towards 
his  mother,  who,  with  the  ajKistle  .John, 
stands  below.  His  divinity  is  declared 
by  iconographic  signs,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  are  representetl  as  bowing  liefore 
him,  but  he  is  still  suffering  mortal  sor¬ 
row',  and  accordingly  he  is  represented  as 
a  man  of  middle  age,  worn  and  wound¬ 
ed  On  the  other  side,  he  is  already  vic¬ 
torious  over  death  atid  tlie  grave  ;  he  sits 
on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  aureole, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists 
round  him.  His  right  hand  is  lifted  in 
benediction  ;  in  the  left  is  a  scroll ;  and  a 
book  rests  tm  his  knees.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  he  appears  vouthful  and  beardles-s, 
and  with  no  marks  of  weariness  or  woe. 

After  the  twGllii  century,  the  youthful 


form  is  very  rare.  The  face  of  Christ 
liecomes  more  sad  ;  he  has  now  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  grief.  Happier  incidents 
are  rarely  sought  by  the  artist ;  and  while 
be  is  represented  in  the  scenes  of  his 
sharjiest  suffering  on  earth  as  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  he  appears  in  the  skies  as  the 
Judge  of  all  mankind,  the  Rex  tretneitdce 
Afaiextatw  of  the  Iro’. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  attraction 
to  the  human  form  in  rejwesentations  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  art  has 
admitteil  other  signs  also  into  her  service. 
Accordingto  the  symbolism  ofthe  Mosaic 
law,  by  the  descriptions  of  the  Prophets, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Baptist,  and  in 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  Christ 
was  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  and  this  symbol 
of  a  lamb  is  in  very  frequent  use  in  art. 
It  is  often  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  who  always  [mints  to  it  with  the  fin¬ 
ger.  And  whatever  the  surroundings 
I  may  be,  it  is  adorned  with  the  cruciform 
nimbus,  and  it  often  bears  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  cross.  The  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse 
'  is  different.  Its  distinguishing  marks 
'  are  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes ;  and 
whatever  the  position  of  the  Lamb  may 
be,  they  are  so  places!  that  all  of  them 
may  lie  visible.  Thus,  in  a  French  min¬ 
iature  of  the  thirt<*enth  (•entiiry,  there  is 
an  a|)ocalyptic  Lamb  with  its  side  to  the 
s})ectator.  The  seven  horns  are  in  a  row 
:  at  the  top  of  the  head  ;  one  eye  is  in  the 
i  ordinary  position,  and  the  six  others  are  in 
I  two  rows  down  the  same  side  of  the  necik. 

■  Below  them  all,  at  the  side  of  the  ch<*8t, 

'  is  the  wound  of  the  sjiear,  with  blood 
I  streaming  from  it. 

There  were  many  other  ways  of  repre- 
’  senting  Christ,  but  it  is  unneces8.ary  to 
make  further  allusion  to  them,  as  they 
are  fully  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the 
recent  work  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady 
I  Eastlake. 

!  All  these  details,  however,  show  that 
,  the  productions  of  the  Christian  artist 
^  make  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention  of 
a  nature  collateral  to  their  purpose,  and 
I  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  their 
%ahie  as  examines  of  ait.  Art  h:ia  done 
much  more  than  please  and  [mrify  the 
lesthetic  faculties  of  men.  The  works  of 
!  the  painter  and  the  sciiljitor,  the  enamel- 
I  list  and  the  inhiiaturist,  form  a  most 
valuable  historio:il  retiord.  Tliere  is  no 
^  c*aroful  statement  of  doctrim*,  no  ill-con- 
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cealeil  tlesire  to  place  a  cherished  (lojjfm.i 
in  tlte  most  favorable  li^ht.  The  teach¬ 
ing  is  unconscious,  un<;onscious  as  the 
revelation  of  the  h.>ibits  and  civiliuition  of 
remote  periods,  which  is  made  to  us  in 
tJieir  language.  Mediaeval  art  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  ciiai>ges  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
gla<lness  to  gloom,  from  reverence  to 
aud:u.-ity,  or  from  faith  to  scepticism,  just 
as  the  Iwuhlers  on  the  lower  Alps  testify 
to  the  enormous  glaciens  which  once  cov- 
ere<l  their  sides.  But  her  glory  is  in  the 
instruction  which  she  has  given,  and 
wliich  she  still  gives  to  the  devout.  She 
preaches  seriuons  to  the  eye  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  those  which  are  heard  with 
the  car.  And  by  giving  heed  to  tliese 
lessons,  we  may  appropriate  to  our  own 
use  the  united  conceptions  of  successive 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  thus  arrive  at  a 
more  complete  comprehension  of  every 
incident  of  sacre*!  story,  and  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  moving 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  who,  while 
they  were  of  like  pa.ssions  with  ourselves, 
yet  attained  an  eminence  of  piety  and 
vigor  of  faith  which  seem  to  place  them 
beyond  our  reach.  If  these  things  be  so, 
the  works  of  the  metliteval  imisters,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  sjiid  of  their  conventional¬ 
ism  or  their  unrealism,  can  not  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  patieikt  study. 


London  Society. 

“BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS." 

A  TitLB  1.1  roCR  CBiIPn.M. 

CHAITEK  I. 

TmLIGHT  AND  JACK  MUHTISIBR. 

Tiik  ladies  (they  were  comprised  in  my 
wife  and  our  sole  guest,  a  cousin  feminine) 
had  left  the  dining-room  ;  so  I  drew  up 
my  chair  beside  the  oj)en  window,  eleva¬ 
ted  my  feet  into  a  second,  and  prepared 
to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
foit,  com|>atible  with  circumstatmes,  from 
that  half-hour  of  ^)Ost-prandial  bereave¬ 
ment,  wliich  is  the  Englishman's  )>rivilege. 

And  really  circumstances  just  mow 
w'ere  not  otherwise  than  conducive  to  en¬ 
joyment.  The  soft-scented  air  of  a  sweet 
summer  evening  rustled  very  pleasantly 
tluough  the  wide-open  window.  The 
voices  of  the  village  childrau  at  play. 


I  mellowed  (I  am  happy  to  say)  by  dis- 
!  tance,  came  up  ever  and  anon  uj>on  its 
)  gentle  breath ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
more  delicately  fragrant  glass  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  has  sehlom  gladdened  the  hejirt 
of  man  than  that  which  blushed  beside 
my  elbow  on  the  table  now. 

I  was,  let  me  trust,  in  an  appreciative 
and  grateful  frame  of  mind ;  but  yet,  as 
I  sipped  my  Burgundy  and  lay  back  in 
my  chair  watching  the  tender  evening 
light  die  away  on  the  distant  trees,  I  was 
concious  of  a  want ;  for,  after  all,  he  is 
but  a  churl  w’ho  can  contentedly  drink 
even  the  glorious  vintjige  of  Burgundy 
alone. 

“  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be — ’* 
I  was  beginning,  when  the  door  opened. 

“Mr.M  ortimer,  sir.” 

“Let  us  lie  thankful  for  small  mercies!” 
I  ejaculated  instoid;  “glad  to  see  you, 
Jack !  Stevens,  clean  glasses.” 

“Am  I  the  mercy f’  inquired  Jju^k, 
dej)Ositing  himself  leisurely  in  the  most 
comfoitable  chair  at  hand  “  Not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  small  one,  then,  I’m  thinking, 
Frank.” 

“  Not  small  in  any  sense  of  the  word,*^ 
answered  I,  pushing  the  Burgundy  across 
the  table ;  and  really,  just  now,  in  the 
vague  half-light,  Jack  Mortimer’s  six  feet 
three  loome<i  even  unusually  large  and 
hand.some.  No,  Jack  was  certainly  not 
a  small  mercy.  We  had  been  school¬ 
fellows  at  Westminster,  chums  at  Cani- 
'  bridge,  the  l)estof  friends  always,  though 
for  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so  parted 
'  by  many  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  and 
land. 

Even  by  this  half-light  something  in¬ 
describable  in  the  set  of  my  old  friend’s 
ordinarily  fishionable  garments,  a  some¬ 
thing  more  indescribable  still  in  his 
whole  bearing, — a  certain  large  ease  and 
freedom,  as  of  a  man  accustomed  to  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  space  to  turn 
himself  in,  would  have  been  suggestive 
of  one  f:ict  I  think,  to  the  most  c<asual 
observer — “  Home  from  the  colonies.” 
And  home  from  the  colonies  it  w'as. 

For  the  last  five  years  Jack  Mortimer 
had  been  enjoying  life  in  the  bush.  Not 
that  in  his  case  there  had  existed  the 
usual  inducement  for  viewing  life  under 
those  delightfully  primitve  a8|)ects,  for 
my  friend  had  occupied  from  his  youth 
upwards  that  enviable  position  of  heir  to 
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a  wealthy  maiden  aunt ;  but  merely,  as 
it  seemed,  from  a  natural  atid  inevitable 
tendency  in  his  own  nature  towards  that 
simple  and  patriarchal  state  of  things. 
There  having  been  no  particular  necessity 
for  his  prosi>ering  in  the  line  of  life  he 
had  adopted,  prosper,  of  coui'se,  he  did ; 
but  a  few  months  back,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  maiden  aunt,  who 
was  getting  on  in  years,  and  craved,  as 
she  said,  to  see  her  boy  (which  she  would 
have  called  Jack  if  he  had  been  sixty, 
instead  of  well  up  tow’ards  tliirty,  as  he 
was)  take  up  his  positon  in  his  native 
land  betore  slie  died,  he  had  disposed  of 
all  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  come  back  to 
Old  England  to  settle  down  as  a  country 
gentleman  and  landed  proprietor. 

1  had  not  very  long  previously  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  my  own  modest  patrimony  of 
Meadowsleigh,  and  flatter  myself  that 
that  tact  had  some  weight  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  made  by  Jack  of  a  residence ;  the  r 
same  being  a  queer,  i-ambling  old  house, 
with  a  valuable,  but  certainly  improva¬ 
ble  ju’operty  attached,  in  my  neighbor- 
hooil,  cjdleU  The  Wild. 

Here  Jack  had  been  domiciled  for  some 
months  now,  the  head  of  a  curious  bach¬ 
elor  establishment,  organized,  I  should 
say,  on  sti'ictly  bush  principles. 

As  near  neighbors,  as  well  as  old 
friends.  Jack  and  I  were  accustomed  to 
exchange  unceremonious  visits  at  all 
bom's ;  so  tliat  atier  we  had  nodded  to 
each  other  over  our  first  glass,  there  was 
scai'cely  any  need  of  bis  accounting,  in  a 
half-apologetic  way,  for  his  appearance 
at  Uiis  particulai'  tune,  by  saying  “that 
The  \\  lid  was  apt  to  teel  duller  than 
usual  on  these  long,  quiet  summer  eve¬ 
nings  !” 

“  I  can  imagine  a  vacuum  there,  wdiich, 
being  abhon'ed  of  nature,  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  unnatural  of  you  not  to  fill.”  I 
said,  lazily,  “Jack,  why  don't  you  marry?” 

This  suggestion  my  friend  I'eceived  in 
the  silence  which  1  had  sometimes  no¬ 
ticed  it  was  his  habit  to  receive  remarks 
of  a  similar  nature,  nor  was  it  his  usual 
custom  to  lead  up  to  such,  by  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  bachelorhood.  As  he  sat 
now,  leaning  back  in  bis  chair,  looking 
very  large,  and  brow'n,  and  handsome, 
and  yet  witli  unwonted  gravity  on  his 
lace  too,  a  suspicion  for  the  first  time  en¬ 
tered  my  head,  as  I  glanced  at  him,  that 


there  might  be  some  reason,  of  a  tender 
and  romantic  nature,  to  account  for  his 
peculiar  reticence  on  this  subject;  though, 
indeed.  Jack  Mortimer,  with  his  jolly 
laugh,  his  genial  face,  and  kindly  w'ords 
and  looks  for  all  the  world,  was  not  easily 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea-of  “  blight¬ 
ed  hopes”  “  worms  in  the  bud,”  and  so 
forth. 

My  w'ife,  with  whom  Jack  w'as  on 
terms  of  mutual  amity  and  good-will  (as, 
indeed,  this  gentleman  is  a  favorite  with 
married  ladies  in  general,)  was  firmly  im- 
presssed  with  the  conviction,  not  only 
that  Jack  had  never  been  in  love,  but 
that  he  would  never  mairy. 

“  And  why,  imulam,  should  you  infer 
this  of  a  man  who  is  in  every  way  calcula¬ 
ted  to  adorn  that  honorable  estate  ?”  I 
inquired,  when  the  partner  of  my  joys  first 
enunciated  her  views  upon  this  subject. 
“  Is  net  my  old  friend  eminently  social 
in  his  habits,  brimming  over  with  all 
kindly  aflections?  Why,  then,  should 
he  be  incapable  of  love,  and  cut  olT  from 
the  joys  of  matrimony  ?” 

“  I  did  not  say  he  was  incapable  of 
love,  Emiik; — ah,  no  !”  answered  Mi-s. 
Marchmont,  “though  I  think  he  will 
never  marry.  It  will  be  some  woman's 
loss  too,  for  men  like  Mr.  Mortimer — 
men  more  aflectionate  than  jiassionate, 
more  constant  than  aident,  make  model 
husbands.  Their  wives  are  better  loved 
than  even  their — their  sweethearts  (yes, 
Frank,  1  like  the  pretty  old  world  name 
tor  the  old,  old  relation,  and  think  no 
otlier  so  simply  expressive. )  And  hearth 
and  home  are  more  to  such  men  as  he, 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  1  think.” 

“  Ui>on  my  word,  ma'am,”  1  remark¬ 
ed  in  some  surprise,  for  iny  wife's  voice 
was  vei-y  soft  and  gentle  as  she  sopke, 

“  you  seem  to  have  brought  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  reflection  to  bear  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Mortimer !” 

“  Keflection ! — not  at  all,  dear,”  Mrs. 
Marchmont  said  simply  ;  “  one  feels — at 
least  1  think  a  w’oman  does  instinctively — 
the  worth  of  such  a  man  as  John  Mor¬ 
timer.  And  he  is  not  of  that  order  that 
is  most  attractive  to  the  greatest  number 
of  women  either.” 

“  Indeed  !  Be  good  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  contradiction  in  your  words, 
young  woman.  If  Jack  Mortimer  is 
possessed  of  such  unusual  virtue,  and 
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women  instinctively  perceive  the  same, 
why  is  he  not  the  honored  object  of  their 
rejfards  ?  Or  am  I  to  uixlerstand  that  the 
female  mind  prefers  an  e.xhilarating 
sprinkling  of  vice  in  its  idol,  if  only  to 
throw  the  virtues  up  into  broader  light, 
as  it  were  t” 

“  No,  not  that  exactly,”  Mi’s.  March- 
mont  answered  rather  hesitatingly ;  “  but 
I  think,  perhaps,  that  women  prefer  in 
general  a — well — a  more  showy  style  of 
thing  than  Mr.  Mortimer.  Don’t  laugh, 
Frank.” 

But  I  did  laugh. 

“  Of  course  they  do,  bless  their  hearts! 
And  so  j)oor  Jack  is  to  be  the  victim  of 
an  unappreciating  female  world.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  meant  that,  either, 
Frank ;  but  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that 
any  woman  willing  to  marry  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer  w'ould  have  to  make  him  undersUind 
it  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  or  he 
would  never  credit  the  fiict.” 

“  Well — well,  my  love.  Then  let  us 
hof)e  that  a  lady  may  cross  our  friend’s 
path  in  life  with  sufficient  sense  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  worth,  :ind  sufficient  courage 
and  candor  to  volunteer  the  stiite  of  her 
heart  to  the  object  for  which  it  beats,  or 
else  we  may  consider  his  fate  as  sealed, 

I  8UpjK)8e.” 

“  Mr.  Mortimer  would  never  marry 
any  woman  who  could  forget  in  the 
slightest  degree  womanly  delicacy  or 
projuiety,”  my  wife  returned  with  much 
dignity. 

“Then  m.ay  the  saints  help  him,  my 
dear ;  for  help  from  man  or  woman  avail- 
eth  not,  as  1  understand  you,”  said  I, 
dismis.sing  the  subject. 

I  had  pooh-poohed  my  wife’s  observa-  ' 
tions,  of  courae,  thus  vindicating  iny  nat¬ 
ural  supremacy  and  superiority,  but  se¬ 
cretly  1  own  they  had  weight  with  me, 
and  1  had  long  ago  set  down  Jack  as  not 
a  marrying  man,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
predilection  for  the  society  of  women,  as 
evinced  in  his  seeking  that  of  those  who 
were  safely  provide<i  with  husbands. 

The  tender  evening  light  w.as  fast  fad¬ 
ing  into  the  transparent  darkness  of  a 
midsummer  night  as  we  sank  into  mutu¬ 
al  silence.  Streaks  of  mellow  light  from 
the  wide-open  windows  of  the  adjacent 
drawing-room  chequered  the  long  shad¬ 
ows  of  tree  and  shrub  on  the  lawn  with 
broad  bars  of  quiet  light  The  low  airs 
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of  evening  sighed  tenderly  to  the  trees, 
which  whis|>ered  back  answers  all  lov¬ 
ingly  tremulous,  and  then,  suddenly, 
there  grew  out  from  that  murmurous  a<‘- 
companirnent,  a  strain  of  plaintive  pas¬ 
sion,  of  wondrous  sweetness. 

“  Einsam  bin  Ich." 

I  think  we  both  held  our  breaths  as 
that  inspiration  of  Carl  Maria  von  Web¬ 
er’s,  breathing  sorrowful  regret,  pas.sion- 
ate  yearning,  came  borne  to  us  on  a  rich 
young  voice ;  and  when,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  it  siink  and  faltered  into  silence. 
Jack  rose  from  his  chair  and  leaned  out  of 
the  window  without  s(>eaking.  “Come,” 
said  I,  pre.sently,  “let  us  join  the  ladies. 
‘Music  hath  charms,’  especially  on  an 
evening  like  this.” 

The  sudden  change  from  the  d.arkling 
atmosphere  of  the  room  we  had  left,  to 
the  radiaruje  of  that  which  enshrined  the 
ladies  of  my  household,  was  a  little  daz¬ 
zling  and  Ijcwildering.  Was  it  only  th.at? 
or  did  I  see,  as  J:wk  Mortimer  turned 
from  his  friendly  greeting  to  Mra.  March- 
mont,  to  bow  in  response  to  my  intro¬ 
duction  of  “Mr.  Mortimer”  to  “Miss 
Francis,”  a  stidden  start,  followed  by  ut¬ 
ter  confusion  on  J.ack’s  part,  a  vivid 
blush,  and  an  exceedingly  haught/  up- 
rearing  of  the  head,  on  that  of  my  pret¬ 
ty  little  cousin,  Beaty  Francis  1 


CIIAITEK  II. 

WHAT  18  THK  PUTT? 

“  So,  Miss  Beaty  !  My  introduction  of 
my  friend,  John  Mortimer,  last  night, 
was  altogether  supertluou.s,  it  seems. 
You  were  already  acquainted  t” 

“  I  have  seen  the — the  gentleman  be¬ 
fore,  cousin  Frank,”  answered  Miss  Fran¬ 
cis  loftily,  but  with  that  faltering,  tell¬ 
tale  color  rushing  over  her  face  never¬ 
theless. 

Dignity  is  not  my  cousin’s  forte ;  she 
can  be  saucy  and  loving,  and  pettish  and 
tender,  charming  always,  but  she  can  not 
be  dignified  nor  awe-inspiring;  conse¬ 
quently  I  pursued  the  subject,  in  no  wise 
daunted  by  the  little  lady’s  displeasure. 

“  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did 
you  mean  by  that  awful  'pause  before 
“  gentleman,”  my  dear  T  What  denom-  ’ 
ination  did  it  take  the  place  oft” 

I  “  Squatter,  perhaps,”  was  the  pert  an¬ 
swer.  “  Is  not  that  what  the  oreaturaa 
U 
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are  called,  who  live  in  the  outlandish  stances.  ‘‘  Any  one  could  see  from  your 
place  your  friend  comes  from  t”  meeting  last  night  that  your  previous  ao- 

“  Certainly  not.  Miss.  The  term  is  not  quaintaiu'e  must  have  lAjen  of  the  most 
eujthonious,  I  admit,  but  it  is  neitlier  one  casual  nature.  A  ball-room  one,  jwjrhaps, 
of  ignominy  nor  reproach,  as  you  in  your  dear,  when  you  danced  five  out  of  every 
ignorance  would  imply,  being  only  an-  six  dances  with  Jack,  ate  ices  together 
other  name  for  a  lande<l  pn)prietor,  and  under  the  orange  trees  in  a  shady  con- 
signifying  the  same  thing.  My  frieiul  servatory,  watched  the  moon  out  of  the 
was  merely  a  cattle  dealer,  and  I  own  it  cool  balcony,  and  passed  him  in  the  street 
puzzles  me  to  imagine  when  your  high  the  next  day,  without  so  much  as  even  a 
mightiness  could  have  met  an  individual  in  glance  of  recognition.  It  was  something 
so  lanien‘ably  an  inferior  condition  oflife.”  of  that  kind,  wasn’t  it,  my  little  Beaty  ?” 

“What  does  it  matter  where  I  met  “No,  Frank — nothing  like  it.  A  ball- 
him  I”  my  cousin  burst  out  with  a  vehe-  room  and  dancing !  Oh,  no,  no  !  A 
mence  that  quite  startled  and  overwhelm-  death-chamber,  and  dying  words  rather, 
ed  me,  her  sweet  face  crimson,  her  eyes  Oh,  Fmnk,  Frank !  1  wish  I  could  tell 

filling  with  team — of  anger,  of  pain,  of  you  all !”  And  w’ith  that,  j)oor  Beaty 
mortification — of  what?  “  I  never  want-  nestled  her  fiushed  face  on  to  my  breast 
ed  to  see  him ;  I  wish  I  never  had !  Oh,  (many  a  time  in  the  old  days  she  had 
how  often  I  have  wished  I  never,  never  crietl  herself  to  sleep  there  after  some 
had  1  Why  did  he  not  stay  out  at  the  childish  grief,  or  a  fit  of  naughtiness)  and 
other  side  of  the  world?  1  thought  he  wept. 

W'as  gone  for  ever.”  “  Then  tell  me,  as  indeed,  my  pet,  who 

These  sentences,  full  of  “  evers  ”  and  has  a  better  right  to  know  all  that  vexes 
“  nevers,”  came  in  jerks  from  lijw  that  or  pleases  you  than  your  poor  cousin 
quivered  pitifully,  and  when  they  were  Frank;  and  in  the  deal'  old  d:iys  that  are 
ended,  two  gi'eat  teai-s  fought  their  way  gone,  Ileaty,  to  whom  did  you  ever  car- 
through  restraining  lashes,  and  rolled  ry  all  your  griefs  (thank  God,  they  have 
heavily  down  her  face.  not  lieen  many  nor  heavy,  niy  dear !)  but 

If  1  was  uf  erly  surprised,  I  was  moved  to  him  ?” 
also.  My  little  cousin  was  vei'y  dear  to  “Ah,  used,  Frank!”  she  cried,  nest- 
me ;  she  had  been  my  jiet  and  plaything  ling  ever  closer  and  closer, 
ever  since  the  day  when  I,  a  rough  school-  “  And  will  still — yes  ;  for  I  have  nev- 
boy,  used  to  steal  aiV-ay  from  companions  er  separateil  the  Beaty  of  to-day  from  the 
of  my  own  sex  and  age,  to  play  with  a  little  child  I  used  to  love  so  dearly  ;  and 
pretty  toddling  baby  in  a  white  frock  and  I  claim  the  right  still  to  be  the  sharer  of 
blue  shoes.  all  that  pleases,  all  that  grieves  her :  1 

I  took  her  two  hands  and  drew  her  up  shall  never  give  it  up  till  one  comes  be- 
beside  me.  tween  us  with  a  better,  and  that  can  only 

“  My  dear,”  said  I,  “  I  ask  your  par-  be  a  husband.” 
don  if  I  have  jested  on  a  subject  that  “  No  husband  will  ever  come  between 
really  touched  you  in  any  way.  I  never  us.  Frank,  dear,  I  shall  never  marry — 
dreamed  of  your  having  any  special  in-  never!”  said  Beaty,  with  much  energy, 
terest  in  Jack  Mortimer ;  how  could  I  ?”  through  her  tears  ;  and  beyond  reiterat- 
Hard  is  it  for  the  mind  masculine,  to  ing  this,  presently,  when  she  sat  u|)  and 
follow  the  twists  and  twinings  of  the  one  dried  her  eyes.  I  could  extract  nothing  at 
teminine.  1  had  touched  the  wrong  string  all  from  my  (^msiii  on  the  subjetrt  that 
again.  Up  went  my  cousin’s  hea^  while  moved  her.  I  had  loved  this  little  girl 
a  hot  flush  came  to  dry  up  the  two  great  very  dearly.  I  had  l>een  accustomed  to 
tears.  '  think  of  her  as  mine  by  a  peculiai'ly  near 

“  And  I  have  no  interest — special  or  and  familiar  tie.  I  was  wouiuled  to  think 
otherwise — in  Mr.  Mortimer.  He  is  noth-  the  woman  could  have  a  secret,  when  the 
ing  to  me,  nor 'ever  will  be.  I  beg  you  child  had  confided  all.  I  was  hurt,  and 
to  believe  that  once  for  all,  Frank.”  I  sup[>ose  I  showed  it,  for  with  a  falter- 
“  Of  course,  dear,”  said  I,  soothingly,  ing  smile  Beatrice  put  her  arms  round 
but  taking  leave,  at-  the  same  time,  to  my  neck  as  she  said — 
doubt  that  assertion,  under  the  circura-j  “  There  are  some  things— sotnetronb- 
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lefl — that  are  best  never  told,  dear  Frank,  I 
1  think,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  could  ! 
do  me  no  pood,  and  would,  j>erhap8,  he 
wronp  also,  since  another  person  is  con-  j 
cerned  in  it  You  could  not  help  me, 
dear,  no,  not  if  it  were  possiide  to  wish 
to  do  so  more  than  you  do— which  could 
not  be,  I  know — and — and  it’s  nothing 
new — and  I  don't  often  think  of  it  now 
— only,  last  night,  it  all  seemed  to  come 
hack  so  freshly.  1  am  afraid  I  have  been 
very  silly,  and  paine<l  you  needlessly. 
Don’t  speak  or  think  of  it  any  more,  and 
1  will  try  and  forget  it  also.” 

“  One  word,  Beatrice  ;  do  you  know 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  is  our  near  neighbor 
and  constant  visitor!  Tell  me,  my  dear, 
M  ould  you  rather  not  see  him  any  more, 
while  you  remain  hei'et” 

■“Oh!  I  don't  know;  I  don’t  care, 
Frank ;  let  that  be  as  he  likes,”  again 
with  that  burning  color ;  “  don't  say  any 
more  about  it ;”  and  with  this  1  was 
obliged  to  be  content. 

Feign  to  be  so,  I  mean,  for  content  I 
cerhiinly  was  not. 

A  horrible,  haunting  idea  that  Jack 
Mortimer,  whom  1  had  hitherto  sworn 
by,  as  the  worthiest,  kindest,  most  chiv¬ 
alrous  of  men,  had  fallen  short  somehow 
of  right-doing  where  my  little  cousin  wiis 
concerned,  beset  me  painfully. 

It  seemed  incredible,  and  yet  how 
otherwise  account  for  what  liad  passed 
between  my  cousin  and  me  ! 

I  could  not  rest,  so  laying  the  reins 
upon  the  neck  of  ray  inclination  they 
straightway  led  me  in  the  direction  of 
The  Wild. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  at  home — yes — 
would  I  walk  into  the  study  or  the  dining¬ 
room,  while  Binks  went  in  search  of  his 
master,  who  was  somewhere  out  of 
doors? 

“  Out  of  doors  ?  No — I  would  not 
come  in  then.  I  would  prefer  finding 
Mr.  Mortimer  myself;”  and  being  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  Jack's  habits,  I 
turned  confidently  down  the  shrubl)ery 
walk  that  led  towards  the  stables.  The 
resjK>n8ible-looking  head  groom  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  harness  room 
(the  stable  department  at  The  Wild  was 
much  more  ably  administered  than  the 
rest  of  the  estJibiishment). 

He  touched  his  forelock  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry. 


“  Mr.  ISIortimer?  Yes,  sir,  in  the  loose 
box,  sir,  along  of  Ajax — mostly  there  at 
this  time.  This  way,  sir.” 

In  the  loose  box  accordingly — an  apart¬ 
ment  as  sp, scions  and  much  more  neatly 
kept  than  the  dwelling-room  of  many  a 
family — I  found  my  friend  seated,  pipe 
in  mouth,  and  in  a  very  easy  position,  on 
one  corner  of  the  manger,  out  of  which 
black  Ajax  was  leisurely  partaking  of  his 
midday  meal,  yet  littiug  his  head  ever 
j  and  anon  to  look  into  his  master's  face 
with  that  pensive  kindness  we  see  in  the 
eyes  of  the  horse  or  dog  that  loves  us. 
Close  at  Jack’s  feet,  too,  lay  an  animal 
of  the  last-named  species,  a  splendid  kan¬ 
garoo  dog,  that,  too  noble  for  jealousy, 

I  watchetl  yet,  with  a  certain  wistfulness, 
the  hand  so  often  withdrawn  from  its 
resting-place  in  the  sort  of  sash  Jack 
wore,  in  place  of  a  belt  or  braces,  to  fon¬ 
dle  the  horse’s  short  velvet  ears,  or  slii- 
ni^  crest 

llie  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog,  all 
jMiwerful  and  be.autifulof  theirkiud,  made 
a  pretty  picture,  and  verily,  .Jack's  frank 
face,  and  kind  eyes  were  not  those  of  a 
man  who  could  wilfully  wrong  atiy  of 
God’s  creatures,  great  or  small. 

The  doubt  lying  heavy  at  my  heart 
vanished  somehow,  when  my  hand  was 
griped  in  that  friendly  one ;  but  curiosity 
and  interest,  deep  and  overpowering,  re¬ 
mained. 

Jack  duly  inquire*!  after  Mrs.  March- 
mont's  health,  but  referred  in  no  way  to 
our  visitor  or  his  recognition  of  her,  and 
biding  my  time  I  made  none  either. 
After  half  an  hour  with  Ajax,  stable  Uip- 
ics,  local  matters,  crops,  and'  neighborly 
talk  generally,  we  sauntered  away  from 
the  stable  precincts,  out  under  a  row  ot 
flowering  limes,  where  the  bees  were 
making  drowsy  music. 

One  of  those  intervals  of  silence  had 
befallen — that  more  than  anything, almost,- 
goes  to  show  the  complete  intimacy  that 
subsists  between  those  who  indulge  it  in 
eiich  other’s  society — and  presently  iuto 
this  silence  sU)le  the  plaintive  music  of 
that  melody  of  last  nighU  whistled  very 
deftly  and  sweetly,  whistled  as  I  think 
only  one  man  cim  execute  that  accom¬ 
plishment,  th.at  man  being  J,aok  Morti¬ 
mer. 

I  let  him  finish  and  then  turned  rather 
suddenly : 
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“  By-the-bye,  Jack,  you  never  told  me  ! 
you  M  ere  acquainted  with  my  cousin,  | 
i^atrice  Francis!”  1 

Jack’s  brown  face  gained  a  perceptible 
access  of  color. 

“ Didn’t  I?  Well — no — I  dare  say  1 1 
never  did.  I  saw  her  once,  I  think,  be¬ 
fore  I  M’ent  to  Australia,  five  years  ago — 
never  since  I  came  home,  till  last  night.  i 
1  don’t  even  know,  being  mightily  igno¬ 
rant  on  such  matters,  whether  one  meet¬ 
ing  gives  me  any  right  to  claim  acquaint¬ 
anceship  M'ith  Miss  Francis — what  should 
yon  say,  Frank!” 

“  That  it  depends  upon  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  M’hich  the  meeting  took  place, 
of  course,”  I  answered,  remembering  with 
great  perplexity  Beaty’s  reference  to , 
death-chambers  and  dying  words.  Under 
what  possible  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  could  these,  my  friend  Jack,  and  my 
little  cousin  be  associated  !  { 

I  had  been  quite  as  accustomed  to  sup- 
j)Ose  I  possessed  Jack’s  confidence  as  well 
as  that  of  my  cousin  ;  yet  here  evidently 
was  a  mystery  I  was  not  to  know,  and 
one  that  had  existed  for  five  years,  appa¬ 
rently,  without  my  ever  having  had  an 
inkling  of  it.  1  had  felt  wounded  on  the 
first  discovery ;  by  this  time  I  began  to 
experience  a  feeling  of  injury,  and,  u  ith 
jKThaps  unw'ise  frankness,  avoMed  the 
same. 

Jack  withdrew  his  pipe  from  his  lips, 
shook  out  the  ashes  in  troubled  silence, 
put  the  pipe  slowly  into  its  case,  and  the 
case  into  his  pocket,  before  he  spoke. 

“  I  hate  mj^steries  and  secrets ;  they 
are  not  at  all  in  my  M-ay,  as  you  knoM', 
old  friend.  I  never  ex|»ected  tlie  thing 
to  befall  me  that  I  could  not  talk  over 
with  you  ;  but,  Frank,  there  comes  some¬ 
thing  into  most  men’s  lives,  sooner  or 
liter,  that  they  do  not  care  to  speak  of, 
that  no  ^ood  could  come  of  speaking  of, 
and  besides — ”  He  paused  and  then 
added  :  “  This  is  not  my  own  affair 
either,  entirely — another  is  concerned  as 
well  as  I — ” 

“Why,  those  were  Beaty’s  very  words 
and  reasons  for  denying  me  any  explana¬ 
tion,”  I  ejaculated  in  intense  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  Have  yon  spoken  to  Miss  Francis — 
to  your  cousin  on  the  subject?”  asked 
Jack,  flushing. 


“  Certainly,  and  got  the  same  amount 
of  satislaction  as  from  yourself.” 

“  Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  I  never 
breathed  word  of  it  to  living  creature,” 
said  Jack.  “  I  might  have  done  it  one 
day  to  you,  Frank,  though  I  never  re¬ 
garded  myself  as  having  any  right  to  talk 
of  it  But  tell  Miss  Francis — assure  her 
from  me,  that  I  never  have,  never  Mill 
noM’ — she  need  never  fear  any  allusion, 
not  the  slightest,  to  M’hat  is  gone,  from 
me — tell  her  this,  please,  Frank,”  said 
Jack,  earnestly. 

“  I'll  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hang 
me  if  1  ever  speak  to  either  of  you  again 
on  the  matter!”  I  ansM’ered,  losing  pa¬ 
tience;  “  and  I  M'ish  your  future  wife  joy 
of  the  nice  little  Bluebeard  secret  you 
caiTy  about  with  you.  Jack  !” 

“  1  shall  never  marry,”  Jack  said  qui¬ 
etly. 

“  Grant  me  patience,”  I  cried  out ; 
“  she  said  that,  loo !” 

“Did  she!”  inquired  Jack,  veiy  earn¬ 
estly. 

The  next  minute  he  turned  away  his 
head,  and  1  heard  him  mutter ;  “  Oh ! 
Amy,  Amy!” 

In  a  fcM’  minutes  more  Jack  and  1 
^  parted,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  with 
mutual  relief. 

CIlArTEK  ui. 

IM  SEAHCH  UV  SUCIKTY. 

I  A  week,  a  fortnight  M'ent  by  ;  long 
days  of  rich  unclouded  sunshine,  evenings 
of  tranquil  sweetness,  evenings  long,  and 
,  still,  all  perfumy  M  ith  the  breatli  ot  flow¬ 
ers,  like  those  Jack  had  declared  made 
I  the  loneliness  of  his  empty  old  house  iu- 
'  tolerable  to  him  ;  \  but  neither  glancing 
.  sunshine,  nor  tranquil  sunset  brought 
;  my  old  f  riend  any  more  to  Meadowsleigh. 

1  can  not  tell  all  that  want  was  to  me ; 
I  scarce  knew  myself;  and  1  chafed  an¬ 
grily,  as  1  M  as  loi-ced  to  own  that  1  was 
jiowerless  to  do  anything  but  mourn 
j  over  it. 

I  Who  but  Jack  himself,  cottld  judge 
how  far  his  presence  was  fitting  m  tne 
I  house  where  the  sharer  of  this  precious 
!  mystery  was  lor  the  present  domiciled  ? 
'  At  the  end  of  tlie  first  week  1  had  call- 
;  ed  at  The  Wild ;  but  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
i  from  home,  and  not  expected  to  return 
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till  niGtht:  at  the  end  of  another,  I  sallied  ' 
foilh  once  more  in  that  direction. 

The  footway  to  the  domain  called  The 
Wild  led  up  throucth  my  own  j^ounds, 
crossed  the  hisjh  road,  ami  entered  my 
friend’s  hy  a  low  i?ate.  The  day  w’as  one 
of  these  same  summer  ones,  brij?ht  and 
still,  hot  and  "lowinj?.  Brilliant  sunshine 
stee|>ed  all  the  fields  of  wavins^  Rtain, 
fast  ri|)enin£»  now  to  harvest,  in  floods  of 
j'olden  ll"ht ;  but  the  arching  trees  that 
met  ovtThead,  above  the  pretty  wood¬ 
land  path  I  walked,  only  admitted  here 
and  there  glimpses  of  that  glowing  splen¬ 
dor  Shadows,  broad  and  cool,  closed 
.all  around  me ;  the  light  that  came  in 
here,  all  soft,  and  dim,  and  broken,  caused 
one  to  think  of  solemn  old  churches  in  a 
land  beyond  the  sea ;  dim  with  painted 
windows,  misty  with  incensed  altars,  and 
grave’ writh  the  gathered  memories  of  all 
the  bygone  years.  Perhaps,  too,  of  trys- 
ting-places,  and  waiting  lovers,  all  the 
joy  of  meeting  ma<le  tremulous,  and  sor¬ 
rowfully  sweet,  by  the  shadow  of  that  in¬ 
evitable  j)arting  that  waits  upon  all  meet¬ 
ings  here.  As  this  last  thought  strayed 
across  my  fancy,  I  reiiched  a  sudden 
opening  in  the  trees  around  me,  through 
which  the  p.athway  wound,  and  turning 
into  it,  I  c.ame  to  an  abrapt  halt  in  utter 
and  unbounde<i  surprise. 

Trovers  and  trysting-places,  truly  ! — 
Why,  what  was  this,  and  who  were  these, 
standing  among  the  flickering  shadows 
yonder  t  Surely  I  could  not  mist.ake  that 
figure,  full  of  graceful  lines  and  flexile 
curves  ;  I  knew  every  one  of  them  by 
heart.  I  knew,  too,  the  downward  bend 
of  th.at  golden  head,  with  its  pretty  rip¬ 
pled  hair  drawn  into  a  knot  behind  the 
e.ars ;  I  could  fancy  the  very  look  on  the 
downcast  face  at  this  moment,  though  it 
was  turned  from  me — and  then — well — 
yes,  I  knew  my  cousin  Beaty’s  usual 
walking  dress  of  simple  holland,  and  the 
little  velvet  hat  with  the  bright  wing — in 
which  she  looked — like  herself,  in  short, 
and  like  no  one  else  ever  did,  in  my 
eyes. 

And  if  this  was  unmistakably  my  cous¬ 
in  Beatrice,  the  tall  gentleman  in  light 
morning  clothes,  the  set  of  w'hich  was 
somehow  so  indescribably  loose  and  easy, 
who  stood  hat  in  hand  beside  her,  speak¬ 
ing  so  earnestly,  and  looking  so  steadily 
at  the  bent-down  face  that  yet  turned  to- 
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wards  him  too,  was  no  less  certainly  Mr. 
John  Mortimer. 

IIow  long  had  this  conference  between 
these  two  apparently  hostile  powers  last¬ 
ed?  How  long  was  it  going  to  last  ? 
Was  a  truce  being  declared,  war  deter¬ 
mined  on  ?  Or  was  peace,  mild-eyed  and 
beautiful,  hovering  sweetly  over  tliis  cotn- 
muning  pair  ? 

IIow  could  I  tell,  w'ho  h.ad  never  been 
admitted  within  the  mysterious  circle 
that  seemed  somehow  to  enclose  these 
two  ?  Should  I  advance  now,  on  my 
w’ay,  which  would  lead  me  straight  upon 
the  unconscious  creatures  ?  or  should  I 
turn  back  and  jn’etend  I  had  not  seen 
w’hat  I  had  ?  While  I  still  remained  du¬ 
bious,  pondering  these  things,  Beaty 
turned  and  saw  me  ;  and  observing  that 
without  an  instant's  hesit.ation  she  came 
slowly  towards  me,  and  that  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer  followed  her,  I  in  my  turn  .advanced. 

I  did  not  care  to  look  too  closely  into 
the  child’s  face,  as  she  came  up  and  quiet¬ 
ly  ))Ut  her  hand  within  my  arm,  but  I  did 
look  at  Jack. 

He  colored  a  little,  but  he  met  my  eyes 
very  frankly  and  .steadily,  and  when  he 
held  out  his  hand,  it  was  with  the  unmis¬ 
takable  look  about  him,  somehow,  of  a 
man  who  never  had,  who  never  could  do 
anything  he  was  ashamed  to  be  caught 
in. 

“  I  was  on  my  way  to  The  Wild, 
Jack.” 

“Were  you?  It  is  well  we  fell  in, 
then,  for  I  was  coming  over  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Mavchmont,  whom  it  seems  an  age 
since  I  saw.  I  met  Miss  Francis  a  few 
yards  from  here,  arid  learned  she  was  at 
home.” 

Was  that  simple  inquiry  the  one  Jack 
was  making  so  earnestly  as  I  came  upon 
them  ? 

We  all  turned,  and  strolled  back  to¬ 
wards  Me:idowsleigh  together,  I  disguis¬ 
ing  w’hatever  curiosity  I  had  (I  may  as 
well  own,  it  w’as  intense)  under,  as  I  fla'- 
ter  myself,  a  very  perfectly  simulated  as¬ 
pect  of  unconsciousness  that  my  compan¬ 
ions  stood  towards  e.ach  other  in  any  than 
the  ordinary  relations  of  a  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  who  met  then  and  there,  for  the 
second  or  third  time  in  their  lives  ;  but  I 
sfieedily  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
that  confabulation  among  the  trees, 
which  I  had  inteiTupted,  had  partaken  of 
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the  nature  of  a  truce,  or  an  accomnio«la- 1 
tion,  at  least,  the  demeanor  of  the  con- 
titkcting  [»arties  was  so  evidently  in  atv 
cordance  with  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  and  agreed  u]>on. 

Ja<  k  did  not,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
their  former  meeting  in  iny  draw  ing-room, 
refrain  from  addressing  or  even  glancing 
in  the  direction  of  Miss  Francis  ;  on  the 
contraryj  he  studiously,  not  to  say  labo¬ 
riously.  endeavored  to  include  her  in  the 
desultory  talk  by  which  we  beguiled  the 
way  ;  and  poor  little  Beaty,  with  a  man¬ 
ner  lamentably  ditfering  from  her  usual 
one,  all  the  careless  flow  of  her  pretty 
talk  soldered  into  constrained  and  meas¬ 
ured  cadence,  gravely  followed  his  lead. 

I  think  both  were  glad  when  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  house,  and  they  were  released 
from  any  nec-essity  of  keeping  up  this 
show  of  coinmou  intercourse.  But  from 
this  time  the  communication  between 
The  Wild  and  Meadowsleigh  was  re¬ 
sumed  upon  something  of  its  old  foot¬ 
ing;  and  yet  no,  for  1  never  now,  as  I 
threw  up  my  window  of  a  morning,  and 
leaned  out  to  inhale  the  health-giving 
breeze  of  early  morn,  was  greeted  by  a 
cheery  voice  nor  gladened  with  a  sight 
of  Jack  Mortimer,  coming,  with  those 
long  quiet  strides  of  his,  across  the  dewy 
lawn  of  Meadowsleigh  in  time  for  an 
early  breakfast  He  did  not  drop  in 
to  luncheon,  nor  saunter  up  betw  een  the 
lights  in  his  old  fashion.  It  is  true  he 
might  still  have  come  at  some  of  these 
times,  but  never  now  without  being 
asked. 

Nor  did  these  symjjtoms  of  an  agreed 
on  and  regulated  demeanor  towards  each 
other,  which  1  bad  deteerted  at  first  be¬ 
tween  my  cousin  and  my  friend,  disa]>- 
pear  on  continued  intercourse.  They 
showed  now,  in  a  mitigated  form,  per¬ 
haps,  but  they  w^ere  still  observable. 

And  over  my  little  cousin  a  shadow 
had  lallen,  that,  try  to  hide  it  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  cover  from  my 
sight  1  could  not  accuse  her  of  moping 
or  pining — she  did  not  sullenly  turn  her 
back  upon  life  and  its  duties,  refuse  com¬ 
panionship,  nor  decline  her  daily  meals. 
No;  wliatever  her  trouble  was,  she  strove 
w'ith  it,  as  the  good,  healthy-minded 
English  girl  she  was,  and  liad  evidently 
never  a  tliought  of  giving  up,  nor  giving 
in. 


But  as  I  noted  sometimes  how  the 
sweet  laughter  wouhl  falter  into  sudden 
silence — the  words  lightly  begun  end  in 
a  sigh — her  pretty,  childish  beauty  deep¬ 
en,  and  sadden  at  times,  into  thoughtful 
womauhoo«l — my  heart  was  sore  within 
me.  My  little  Beaty!  thou  wert  very 
dear  to  me  ;  but,  alas  !  what  human  love 
avails  to  shield  its  object  from  the  d.ooni 
of  all  the  world  ?  I  could  oidy  stand  si¬ 
lently  on  one  side,  ainl  grieve  that  it  had 
come  at  last  n|)on  thee — that  burden  and 
heat  of  thy  day  here,  which  I  could 
neither  lighten  nor  share.  Ah !  I  think 
there  are  few  sadder  moments  in  life 
than  the.se — these  in  which  we  realize 
with  a  cruel  pang  that  all  our  love,  ten¬ 
der  and  true  though  it  l)e,  is  jowerless. 
“  The  wt>rld  goes  sobbing  through  space:” 
none  who  live  upon  it  can  escape  the 
doom  of  sorrow',  and  regret,  and  tears. 

And  so  summer  days  stole  away  on 
noiseless  feet,  and  with  the  autumn  came 
that  time  for  Jack,  which,  let  us  hope, 
is  seldom  one  of  rejoicing,  jture  and  un- 
alloye«l ;  that  time  when  expectation  be¬ 
comes  fulfillment,  and  the  heir  comes  in¬ 
to  his  kingtlom.  The  kind  old  maiden 
lady  at  Charleswood  went  quietly  to  her 
rest,  and  John  Mortimer  of  The  Wihl, 
was  now  also  lord  of  the  fair  domain  of 
Charleswocnl,  and  a  personage  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  in  the  county  where  it 
was  situate. 

But  when  he  came  last  to  The  Wild 
afler  some  weeks  of  absence,  and  we 
walked  under  the  limes,  w'hose  leaves 
shivered  silently  to  the  ground  iKuieath 
our  feet,  I  was  vexed  to  observe  that  my 
old  friend  was  disposed  to  treat  this  fact 
but  lightly,  and  that  in  his  mood  and 
conversation  generally  there  was  a  dis¬ 
content,  and  gloom  almost,  quite  un¬ 
wonted  in  him.  liis  sudden  appearance, 
during  my  stroll,  w'as  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected,  and  I  said  so  as  1  welcomed  him. 

“  I  seem  to  have  been  away  an  age, 
too,”  he  answere<l,  luistily ;  “  and  1 
came — u|H)n  my  soul,  I  hardly  know  why 
I  came,  except  that  I  wjis  horridly  lone¬ 
ly  up  at  Charlesw’oo*!,  and  no  wonder ! 
Not  that  The  Wild  is  much  better, 
though,  only,  at  any  rate,  1  don’t  miss 
there  a  kind  old  face  1  used  to  know. 
Frank,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dear  old 
lady  I  should  never  have  come  home, 

I  1  think ;  aud  since  she's  gone,  1  can't  do 
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better  than  jjfo  back  aijain.  I  declare 
if  it  was  possible.  I’d  go  back  to  the  bush 
to-morrow.” 

“  In  search  of  society  ?”  I  inquired. 

Jack  laughed,  but  the  next  instant  he 
sighe<l. 

“  Ah !  you  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
man  who  has  been  five  years  in  the  bush, 
crying  out  at  the  solitude  of  an  old  coun¬ 
try  house  under  bachelor  rule ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  solitude  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing  there — nothing  like  boredom  in 
the  bush,  Frank ;  and  somehow  i  friend’s 
face  seems  all  the  more  worth  seeing, 
when  you  have  ridden  over  fifty  miles  of 
gieen  8lo|)e  and  swell,  with  that  sole  end 
in  view.  In  fact,  I  think  a  man  must  go 
to  the  bush  before  he  really  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “neighbor.”  No 
offence  to  you,  old  Iwy.” 

“  None  in  the  world ;  but,  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  passably  engaging  manners, 
decidedly  handsome  means,  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  populous,  and  sochibly  dispose*! 
neighborhood,  to  c,  tmplain  of  solitude,  and 
talk  of  dying  to  the  bush  for  society, 
strikes  me  as  a  fact  reipiiring  explana¬ 
tion.  If  Charleswood  and  The  Wild  are 
dull,  fill  them  with  friendlv  faces,  dear 
la*i ;  they  are  never  turned  away  from 
such  as  thee.” 

]>ut  Jack  shook  his  head. 

“  The  tle.ar  old  country  seems  to  have 
grown  small,  Frank.  I  feel  in  the  way 
liere.” 

We  were  just  at  the  end  of  the  sha*!- 
owy  avenue  of  limes  as  he  spoke,  ami  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  faint  rustle 
among  the  withered  leaves  on  the  grass, 
and  my  cousin  lieaty  glitiei!  into  it,  and 
face*!  us.  We  both  started  a  little,  but 
the  little  lady  hel<!  out  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Mortimer  with  ever  so  quiet  a  smile,  and 
then  swept  away,  before  we  could  turn 
and  accompany  her. 

Jack  looked  after  her  for  an  instant, 
and  there  was  trouble  in  his  eye. 

“  Miss  Francis  is  not  looking  well,”  he 
said;  “  she  has  grown  thin  and  pale.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

BETWKKM  TUB  LI*}HTS. 

There  was  no  prettier  nor  cosier  room 
in  all  comfortable  and  picturesque  old 
Meadowsleigh  than  that  one  a|)propriat- 
ed  to  its  master,  and  called  “  Mr.  March- 


'  mont’s  study.”  It  w’as  sacred  to  myself, 
and  I  was  chary  of  allowing  the  intrusion 
]  of  my  household  across  its  threshol*!,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  “  business  ”  in  which  I  talk¬ 
ed  solemnly  of  being  engaged  during  a 
quiet  hour  or  so,  when  it  please*!  me  to 
retire  from  the  Iwsora  of  my  family  into 
its  comfortable  seclusion,  might  perhaps 
suffer  in  the  respect  of  its  members,  if 
they  found  how  often  it  was  transacted 
with  a  cigar  between  my  lips  and  in  a 
}>osition  of  lecumbency  on  a  lounge  con¬ 
structed  with  many  cunning  contrivances 
for  insuring  the  greatest  amount  of  com¬ 
fort,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  sought 
its  sleepy  hollow. 

The  fire  ba*l  sunk  down  into  a  deep  red 
glow  on  the  wide  tesselated  hearth,  my 
i  favorite  hound  was  sleeping  peacefully  in 
its  h<*at,  all  the  room  was  full  of  brooding 
8ha«low8,  and  that  wavering  glow  from  the 
fire  otily  very  *limly  defined  the  large  per¬ 
son  of  Jack  Mortimer  as  he  lay  extended 
very  much  at  his  ease  on  that  same 
lounge. 

A  tap  at  the  long  window  that  opens 
upon  the  shrubbery. 

“  If  you  plea.se,  sir,  Jones  would  thank 
ye  to  walk  down  to  the  stable.  Lady 
lletty  went  dea<l  lame  to-day,  sir,  while 
one  of  the  boys  had  her  out  exercising, 
sir.” 

Uttering  an  anathema  upon  boys  in 
general,  and  stable  boys  in  particular,  I 
c.aught  up  my  cap  and  htistened  away 
without  a  word  of  excuse  to  Jack,  who 
was,  moreover,  half  asleep. 

I  might,  perh.aps,  have  been  absent 
half  an  hour,  for  I  had  to  wait  the  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon’s  arrival  and  report  upon 
the  disaster  of  my  favorite  mare;  and 
when  I  presently  re-entered  my  sanctum, 
which  1  did  by  the  window,  as  I  de¬ 
parted,  I  stood  still  a  moment  surveying 
the  sight  that  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes. 

Not  with  surprise — ^no — I  flatter  my¬ 
self  I  had  entirely  overcome  any  tenden¬ 
cy  to  that  emotion  where  Jack  Mortimer 
and  my  cousin  Beaty  were  concerned ; 
for  of  course,  those  young  jieople  com¬ 
posed  the  tableau  on  which  I  looked. 

It  was  not  otherwise  than  a  jiretty 
one,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  There 
was  Jack  seate<l  easily  back  on  my  favo¬ 
rite  resting-place,  and  by  his  side — and 
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80  very  close,  that  Jack's  ami  could 
scarce  have  found  a  position  anywhere 
but  round  her  waist — nestled  Miss  lieaty. 
As  far  as  I  knew,  he  had  hardly  hitherto 
touched  the  little  finger-tips  of  iny  pretty 
cousin,  and  now — ^lo — but  I  was  calm, 
and  advanced  into  the  charmed  circle 
within  the  firelight,  as  if  for  a  lady  and 
gentleman  apparently  on  the  most  formal 
terms  of  acquaintanceship,  to  assume  the 
present  relative  position  of  these  two, 
w'as  among  my  most  ordinary  and  fami¬ 
liar  experiences, 

“  Wish  me  joy,  Frank,  old  fellow,” 
said  Jack,  jumping  up  then. 

“  1  wish  you  all  possible  joy,”  I  an¬ 
swered  meekly ;  “  none  the  less  sincere¬ 
ly,  that  I  don’t  in  the  least  know  of  what.” 

“  I  should  think  it  was  plain  enough, 
too,”  Mr.  Mortimer  answered,  turning  to 
draw  Beaty  up  beside  him ;  “  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  vexed,  old  boy,  that  we 
should  have  had  a  secret  from  you  all  this 
time.  I  suppose  we  have  each  fancied  it 
the  other’s ;  but  now  it  can  be  yours, 
too,  Frank,  if  Beaty  will  tell  it 

“  Not  I,  Jack.  I  came  here  this  even¬ 
ing  meaning  to  tell  Frank,  and  made  a 
sad  mess  of  it  (here  she  glaiuied  up  at 
Jack,  with  the  most  enchanting  look  im¬ 
aginable).  You  do  it  this  time.  Sit 
here,  Frank,  dear.” 

-  And  my  little  cousin,  bless  her  loving 
heart!  seeing  that  I  was  grave  (which  I 
was,  through  sheer  bewilderment),  and 
fearing  that  1  w’as  wounded,  sat  down  by 
me  on  the  side  not  next  Jack,  and  her 
soft  cheek  lay  against  my  shoulder  while 
1  listened. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  you  remember 
my  sister  Amy,  Frank,”  Jack  began ;  “  I 
think  it  is  likely  enough  you  may  not, 
for  you  could  not  have  seen  her  many 
times.  My  home  was  always  at  Charles- 
wood  with  my  aunt,  and  after  Amy  left 
school  she  went  to  live  down  in  Essex 
with  her  guardian.  We  two  were  pretty 
much  alone,  in  the  world,  and  {lerhaps 
that  was  the  reason  we  thought  a  great 
deal  of  one  another — at  least  I  know  I 
was  very  fond  of  my  little  sister. 

“  And  she  thought  there  was  no  broth¬ 
er  in  all  the  world  to  compare  with  hers, 
and  never  tired  of  talking  of  him,”  mur¬ 
mured  a  voice  on  my  lettr — Jack  was  on 
my  right 

“  And  perhaps  I  never  heard  of  Miss 


Beaty  Francis,  either,  before  I  saw  her,” 
answered  Jack.  “  I  remember  I  laughed 
one  dajr  when  Amy  was  setting  •forth  her 
perfections,  and  said  she  must  introduce 
me,  and  perhaps  I  might  be  the  happy 
man  who  would  win  this  paragon  for  his 
wife.  Perhaps  this  unlucky  speech  of 
mine  first  turned  my  little  sister’s  thoughts 
toward  such  a  thing,  though  it  passed  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  my  mind ;  for  very  soon  af¬ 
terwards  Amy  fell  into  delicate  health, 
and  btdbre  many  months  were  over  I 
knew  that  we  should  not  have  her  long.” 

Jack  jiaused  here.  When  he  resumed 
his  voice  was  lower,  and  lieaty’s  face  was 
hidden  against  my  shoulder. 

“  It  was  a  sad  time,  and  1  don’t  care 
to  think  of  it.  She  sank  very  rapidly, 
and  one  day  burst  a  blood-vessel ;  after 
that  we  knew  the  end  must  come  very 
soon.  She  knew  it  herself,  too,  and 
pined  so  much  to  see  her  dear  littleschool- 
friend  Beaty  Francis,  that  her  kind  old 
guardian  went  up  to  London  himself,  to 
beg  Miss  Francis  might  be  allowed  to 
return  with  him  to  bid  the  poor  dying 
child  “Good-bye!” 

“  I  have  never  forgotten  that  day  you 
came,  nor  how  I  first  saw  you,”  Jack 
went  on,  addressing  himself  now  to  Miss 
Beaty,  with  that  involuntary  softening  of 
his  deep  voice  as  he  did  so  which  tells  a 
tale  to  those  who  listen. 

“Often  and  often  out  in  Australia, 
when  I  have  been  sitting  quite  alone  in 
my  hut,  with  the  level  sunset  light  stream¬ 
ing  through  the  open  door,  1  have  seen 
it  all  over  again.  That  golden  light  com¬ 
ing  across  the  low  Essex  lands,  and  dick¬ 
ering  on  the  wall  above  the  sofa  where 
Amy  lay,  her  poor  little  wasted  face 
pro{)j)e<i  ui>on  pillows  ;  and  lying  beside 
it,  pressed  close  against  it,  your  fresh  rosy 
face,  and  your  yellow  hair,  so  bright  and 
wavy,  mixed  with  hers,  all  dark  and 
straight  I  did  not  think  much  about  it 
at  the  time,  but  1  siqq>ose  it  must  have 
made  some  impression.  1  rememl)ered 
it  all  so  often  afterwards ;  then  1  thought 
of  little,  but  my  poor  Amy.  Your  com¬ 
ing  seemed  to  have  put  new  life  into  her. 
She  had  scarcely  spoken  for  days,  now 
she  laughed  and  talked  so  gaily,  that  some¬ 
thing  almost  like  a  hope  began  to  wake 
up  in  my  heart.  I  looked  over  at  you, 
and  said,  1  remember,  that  you  were  the 
best  doctor  that  had  come  near  Amy  yet. 
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and  that  I  thonsfht  a  few  days  of  your 
company  would  do  all  they  had  not  been 
able  to  aoxiomplish.  And  then — but  you 
remember.” 

“Yea,”  whispered  Beaty. 

“  I  do  not,”  I  could  not  refrain  from 
reminding?  these  absorbed  creatures. 

“  I  be"  your  pardon,  Frank,”  returned 
Jack,  with  quite  a  start ;  “  I  had  forgot¬ 
ten  I  w’as  telling  you.” 

“  So  it  seems.  But  go  on,  my  dear 
old  fellow'.” 

“Think  of  Amy,  then,  Frank,  as  a 
vei'y  young,  very  warm-hearted  and  lov¬ 
ing — romantic,  perhaps,  and  lifted,  by 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  dying,  above 
ordin.aiy,  every-day  life  ;  very  soiry  for 
me,  too,  whom  her  death  w'ould  leave  but 
with  very  few  to  care  much  about  me — 
think  of  her  so,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  understand  how  it  all  came  about : 
that,  holding  her  friend’s  hands  in  hers, 
she  asked  her  to  promise  her  something,  ^ 
and  that  Beaty  answered,  ‘  Yes — will- 1 
ingly — gladly — anything!’  Then,  look¬ 
ing  across  at  me,  Amy  asked  me  to  do 
the  sjime.  How  could  I  dream  what  the 
poor  child’s  thoughts  were  fixed  on  ?  I 
answered,  as  lieaty  had  done.  And  then 
— then — with  a  light  in  her  dying  eyes, 
and  a  smile  on  her  mouth,  she  told  us 
that  w'hat  she  asked  of  us,  what  she  had 
longed  for,  thought  over,  and  praye«J  for, 
W’as,  that  we  two  would  marry.  That 
we  had  |)ronii8ed  to  grant  her  what  she 
asketi,  and  she  a.sked  that. 

“Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  our  awful 
confusion  while  we  listened,  Frank  ;  I’m 
sure  I  cAii’t  depict  it.  I  only  d.ared  once 
look  towards  Miss  Francis,  and  then  saw 
nothing  of  her  face — only  one  little  ear 
and  a  j»art  of  her  throat,  and  they  were 
Hushed  with  deep,  and,  I  felt  sure,  indig¬ 
nant  crimson.  I  w’as  unutterably  pained 
and  shocked  ;  but  could  I  reproach  my 
little  dying  sister?  I  did  try  to  laugh' 
the  matter  off,  awkwardly  enough,  I  dare 
sjiy  ;  at  any  rate,  I  failed,  and  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse.  ‘  How'  could  I  joke  on  such 
a  subject,  or  dieam  that  she  could  do  so 
with  dying  lips  t’  Amy  said. 

“  lie  angry  with  her  I  neither  could  nor 
would ;  and  when  all  was  over  (she  died 
w'ith  her  arms  round  my  neck  that  night, 
Frank)  it  was  only  lell  me  to  try  and 
make  the  t)est  of  the  matter  with  Miss 
Fnuicis.  I  told  her — at  least  I  tried  to 


*  — that  she  need  never  think  herself  bound 

•  by  a  promise  so  given — that  she  need 
never  fear  my  insulting  her,  by  making 

I  any  claim  u|)on  it.” 

“  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  you  incoirigible  old 
blunderer !”  I  could  not  forbear  crying 
out  here ;  “  so  you  as  go(Kl  as  told  a  lady 
you  would  not  have  her.” 

“  I  suppose  I  did  blunder  horribly ; 
I’ve  no  doubt  I  did,”  answered  Jack,  se¬ 
riously;  “for  certainly  Miss  Francis — ” 

“  Behaved  very  foolishly,  I  am  afraid,” 
here  broke  in  the  voice  on  )ny  left- 
“  But  I  was  very  young — only  a  school¬ 
girl — and  the  idea  would  torment  me 
that  you  might  think  Amy  had  talked  of 
—of  what  she  wished  to  me  before,  and 
that  perhaps  I  knew  what  the  ]>romise 
she  asked  referred  to,  before  it  was  giv^n. 
Thinking  this,  I  felt  so  hombly  ashainerl, 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  you.  I  thought 
I  never  should  be  able.” 

“  Only  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have 
changed  your  mind  on  that]»oint.  Miss,” 
pinching  the  little  fingers  that  lay  in 
mine. 

“Yes,  Frank,”  responded  the  demure 
monkey. 

“  Since  w’hen,  pray?  for  deuce  take  me 
if  I  can  understand  how  you  and  Jack, 
who  seemed  only  this  morning  as  far  as 
the  poles  asunder,  can  have  arrived,  in 
‘the  space  of  half  an  hour,  at  the — well — 
I  think  I  may  say  without  offence,  “close 
relations,”  in  which  I  found  you.” 

“  Don’t,  Frank,  dear!”  whispered  Miss 
Beaty.  “  I’ll  tell  you  another  time.” 

“  No  time  like  the  present.  Come, 
Jack.  I  comprehend  now',  how'  the  hos¬ 
tile  attitude  (!ame  about.  Do  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  the  allied  one.” 

“It  was  arrived  at  veiy  simjdy,  too. 
Miss  Francis  and  I  have  been  under  the 
mutual  impression  all  this  time,  that- we 
were  respectively  disagreeable  to  each 
other.  By  a — a  little  accident  this  eve¬ 
ning  we  found  out  that  we  w'ere  mutu¬ 
ally  mistaken,  and  so — .  I  think  that 
will  do,  Frank.” 

“  By  Jove !  no  j  for  I  declare  Tm  all 
in  the  dark.” 

“  We  were  in  the  dark,  cousin  Frank,” 
Miss  Beaty  whisj)ered  here,  laughing  and 
blushing,  1  dare  say ;  certiunly  turning 
her  face  so  that  it  should  Im;  invisible  to 
Jack,  who  had  risen  by  this  time,  and 
was  standig  before  the  fire.  “  -kt  least. 
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no — it  was  ‘  between  the  li^hta;’  and  I : 
came  in  here  to  talk  to  yon  about  some-  j 
thiii^  that  was  making  me  very  unhappy 
— somethinir  I  heard  you  and — and  Mr. 
Mortimer  talkincr  of  this  afternoon  in  the 
avenue — altout  his  ji^oing  away  to  Austra¬ 
lia  for  ijood,  I  mean.  I  thought  it  was  , 
you  lying  on  the  sofa,  Frank.  And  be¬ 
fore  I  had  found  out  it  was  not,  I  had 
said — I  don’t  know  what.  Hut  Mr, 
Mortimer  knew  then  I  did  not  dislike  i 
him  ;  and  so — and  so — ” 

“  And  so  poor  little  Amy’s  wish  has 
come  about,  after  all,  thank  God !  And 
I  don’t  think  I  shall  go  farther  for  a  home 
now  than  Charleswood,  unless  Beaty ; 
particularly  prefers  the  bush,”  concluded  j 
Jack,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

“  And  my  shrewd  little  wife’s  predic- : 
tion  is  verified,  also,”  I  observed,  “  that 
if  ever  .Tack  Mortimer  married,  the  lady  i 
would  have  to  make  the  first  confession 
of  love.  There,  Beaty,  never  hide  your 
face,  my  dear.  Methinks  a  woman  need 
scarce  do  that,  when  she  owns  to  loving 
John  Mortimer,  no  more  at  shining  noon¬ 
day  than  ‘  between  the  lights.’  ” 


JUNE  PROMENADERS. 

“  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 

Were  t’oth.-r  dear  chai  mer  away  1”  , 

Sir.Hivr.,  whisperine,  shoutini;,  thundering, 
l>a]>ing  up  the  cra.shing  scale, 

Murmurs  fuint  swelled  out  to  paeans — 

Isis  had  withdrawn  her  veil ! 

Nature,  late  in  bondai^.  trcmulons 
With  a  sweetly-Klftsh  glee. 

Rent  the  heavens  with  benediction — 

Beauty  once  again  was  free  I 

Stately  as  a  twin  Apollo, 

Euev  with  a  victor’s  grace, 

Marched  the  jeweled  Spring,  and  triumph 
FInshetl  the  down  u|Hm  his  fitce. 

Violets  blushed,  and  kissed  his  sandals ; 

Perfnines  smote  him  from  the  bowers ; 

Heaven  lent  ocean  smiles  of  greeting ; 

Clouds  wept  parti-colored  showers. 

Streaking,  glimmering,  gleaming,  blazing. 
Rushing  up  from  deeps  of  night. 

Strode  the  sun,  as  strides  a  giant. 

To  the  “  upper  deejis"  of  light. 

Thronging  cities  praised  his  splendor; 

Hill  and  rale  essayed  to  sing ; 

Streams  gave  tongue  through  countless  channels ; 
Music  soared  on  every  wing. 

In  the  spring-time  and  the  morning — 

Youth  of  year  and  youth  of  day — 

When  near  noon  the  moments  halted, 


When  Jtuie  caught  the  seal  of  May ; 

"Neath  a  roof  of  young-leafed  arches — 
Green  o’erlaid  with  sunny  gold — 

Wnmght  I  reverie-mosaics. 

Fitting  fancies  new  with  old. 

Then  my  dreamy  eyes  a  vision 
Saw  in  twofold  grace  to  glide ; 

For  a  Brightness  passed  before  me, 

With  a  Virtue  by  its  side. 

And  my  heart  in  blessings  bounded 
To  a  happv  voiceless  tune ; 

“Sure,"  it  ckanted,  “  ye  are  sisters 
Of  Morning  and  the  Jane! 

“Sisters  of  the  prime  of  Nature 
Or  in  action,  or  rcitosc ; 

Sister-flowers  that  bloom  to  opening — 
One  a  lily,  one  a  rose  I 

One  so  stately,  pnmdlv  happy, 

Free  and  gran<l  and  debonair 

One  so  coy  in  solier  gladness 
Dear  to  thought,  to  pity  dear ! 

“  Sisters  of  the  June  and  Morning, 

Of  the  Light  on  sea  and  shore — 
is  sister  of  the  other ! 

How  may  worshiper  say  more  ? 

As  the  sun  towards  the  darkness 
Ever  liends  his  goalless  race 

Be  afar  the  clouds  of  sorrow 

From  each  sweetly  different  face ! 

“  So  akin  to  grace  and  beauty, 

Will  ye  not  to  love  be  kind  ? — 

Though  to  choose  were  task  too  arduous 
For  the  much-divided  mind  ? 

Why  the  knotty  i|uestion  settle, 

If  I  here  ret^ord  an  oath 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  to  cherish 
Love  all-constant  to  yon  both '{” 

A.  H.  G. 


Art  J'luroal. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF 
THE  AGE. 

BT  I.  C.  BALL,  r.  B.  A.,  A«D  XIM.  B.  C.  BALL. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

W HEN'  I  first  knew  Thomas  Hood,  bis 
star  was  but  rising;  when  1  saw  him 
last,  he  was  on  his  death-bed;  his  forty- 
six  years  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  having  l)een  passed  in  so  weak  a 
state  of  health,  that  day  by  day  tiiere 
was  perpetual  ilread  that  at  any  moment 
might  “  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  atid 
the  golden  bowl  be  broken.”  Continued 
bodily  suffering  was  not  the  only  trial  to 
which  this  fine  spirit  was  suhjeeteil.  The 
workl  heard  uo  wail  from  his  li|M ;  no 
appeal  for  sympathy  ever  came  from 
his  pen ;  his  high  heart  endured  in  si- 
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lence;  and  without  a  murmur  of  cora- 
])laint,  he  died.  Yet  it  is  no  secret  now 
that  for  many  years  he  had  a  fierce  strusf- 
gle  with  poverty;  enjoyinj;  no  luxuries 
and  few  cx)mforts ;  his  “  means”  derived 
from  “  daily  toil  for  daily  bread.”  A 
skeleton  stood  ever  beside  his  bed,  mock¬ 
ing  his  “  infinite  jest  and  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  fancy  converting  into  a  succession 
of  sobs  those  “flashes  of  memment  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.” 
At  the  time  when  nearly  every  drawing¬ 
room,  attic,  and  kitchen — when  every 
class  and  order  of  society — was  made 
ineny  and  happy  by  the  brilliant  fancies 
and  genuine  Immor  of  Thomas  Hood, 
he  was  enduring  pain  of  body  and  an¬ 
guish  of  mind.  Nearly  all  his  quaint 
conceits,  his  playful  sallies,  and  his 
sparks  from  words,  were  given  to  the 
])rinter  from  the  bed  on  which  he  wrote 
— l>ropped  up  by  pillows ;  continually, 
contimially,  it  was  the  same,  up  to  the 
day  that  gave  him  freedom  from  the 
flesh. 

Yet  it  was  a  genial  and  kindlv  spirit 
that  dwelt  in  so  frail  a  tenement  of  clay. 
Although  his  existence  was  a  long  dis¬ 
ease  l•ather  than  a  life,  he  was  singularly 
free  from  all  cumbrance  of  bitterness  and 
harshness.  Feeling  strongly  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  others,  he  was  entirely  unsel¬ 
fish  ;  ever  gracious,  considerate,  and  kind. 
Though  perjMJtually  dealing  with  the 
burlesque,  he  never  indulged  in  personal 
satire.  We  find  no  paswige  that  could 
have  injured  a  single  living  ])erson. 
Never  did  his  wit  verge  upon  indelicacy; 
never  did  his  facetious  muse  treat  a  sol¬ 
emn  or  sacred  theme  with  levity  or  in¬ 
difference. 

In  old  Brandenburg  House  there  was 
once  a  bust  of  Com  us;  the  jiedestal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lysons.  liore  this  inscription : 
it  comes  in  so  aptly  when  writing  of 
Hood,  that  1  quote  it: — 

“  Come,  every  mti.se,  witlioat  restraint ; 
lA-t  Kcnius  prompt,  and  fancy  paint; 

Ix't  wit  and  mirth,  and  friendly  strife, 

Chaiie  the  dull  f^hstm  that  Haddens  life. 

'i  me  wit,  that  Ann  to  virtue's  cause, 
KeH|«etH  religion  and  the  laws. 

True  mirth,  that  cheerfiilneoa  supplies 
To  luudest  earn,  and  decent  eyes." 

The  world  has,  however,  done  justice 
to  Thomas  Hood ;  and  he  is  not  “  d(*af 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.”  lieason, 
no  less  than  fancy,  will  tell  us,  we  plaut 


I  that  we  may  reap;  that  the  knowleiige 
of  good  or  evil  done  is  retained  in  a  state 
after  life;  that  death  can  not  destroy 
consciousness.  We  learn  from  the  Di¬ 
vine  Word  that  our  works  do  follow  us  I 
Humanity  is — and  will  be  as  long  as  men 
and  women  can  read  or  hear — tlie  debt¬ 
or  of  Thomas  Hood ! 

He  was  born,  “a  cockney,”  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1790,  in  the  Poultry,  close 
to  Bow  Bells.  His  father  dwelt  there 
as  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  of  pub¬ 
lishers — Verner,  Hood  and  Shaq)e.*  He 
was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  liobert 
Sands,  an  engi-aver,  and  seems  to  have 
worked  awhile  with  the  burin  ;  but  the 
specimens  he  has  given  us,  however 
redolent  of  humor  and  rich  in  fancy,  do 
not  supply  evidence  that  he  would  have 
excelle«l  as  an  artist. f  It  is  obvious,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  did  not  “  take”  to  the  pro- 
fessi*)n,  for  he  deserted  it  early,  and 
became  a  man  of  letters,  finding  his  firet 
employment  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  fjondoH  Afuffeuiue. 

One  who  knew  him  in  his  childhootl 
de.scribed  him  to  me  as  a  singular  child 
— siletit  and  retired — with  much  <|uiet 
humor,  and  apparently  delic:ite  health. 
I  knew  another  friend  of  his  youth,  a 
Mr.  Mason,  a  wood  engraver,  who  told 
me  much  of  the  “earlier  ways”  of  the 
.  boy-poet :  that,  when  a  mere  boy,  he 
was  continually  making  shrewd  and 
pointed  remarks  upon  tojuta  on  which 
he  was  presumed  to  know  nothing ;  that 
while  he  seemed  a  heedle.ss  listener,  out 
would  come  some  observation  which 
showed  he  had  taken  in  all  that  had 
been  said  ;  and  that,  when  a  very  child, 
he  would  often  make  some  pertinent  re¬ 
mark  wliich  excited  either  a  smile  or  a 
laugh. 

I  He  maiTied,  on  the  oth  of  May,  1821, 
the  sister  of  his  “  friend”  Heynolils.  It 
I  was  a  happy  marriage,  although  l)oth 

•Mr.  Shnrpe  liv«l  to  bp  an  old  man,  through 
varied  changes  of  life,  and  in  188)1,  was  n  pub¬ 
lisher  Ht  the  Figyptian  Hall.  He  puhlishud, 

I  among  other  works,  Tke  AnniverMry,  an  annual, 

I  edited  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

'  +  I  form  this  opinion  merely,  however,  from  his 

published  engravings.  It  is  pmbalde  that  the 
wood  engravers  did  not  do  him  justice.  His 
daughter  po-s-sesses  >ome  drawings  in  water-colors, 
some  (am-and-ink  sketches,  and  some  etchings, 
that  show  far  higher  powers,  and  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  could  have  been  an  artist  if  he  had 
given  his  muid  to  Art. 
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were  poor ;  and  it  was  “  Love”  wIjo  was 
“  to  light  a  fire  in  their  kitchen.”  She 
was  his  companion,  counsellor,  and 
fi-iend,  during  the  remainder  of  his  trou¬ 
bled  life ;  the  comforter  in  whom  he 
trusted ;  in  mutual  love  and  mutual  faith, 
realizing,  through  their  weary  pilgrim¬ 
age,  the  picture  drawn  by  another  poet: — 

“  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is — 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman. 

Thoujfh  slic  bends  him,  she  obeys  him ; 

ThoiiKh  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows ; 

Useless  one  without  the  other.” 

When  first  I  knew  them,  they  resided 
in  chaml>er8.  No.  2,  Robert  Street,  Adel- 
phi.  While  writing  for  the  Tjondon  Mag¬ 
azine,  his  lalwrs  must  have  been  remu¬ 
nerative,  for  he  removed  from  his  “lodg¬ 
ings”  in  the  Adelphi  (where  a  child  was 
born  to  him,  who  died  in  infancy),  first 
to  a  pleasant  cottage  (then  called  “  Rose 
Cottage”)  at  Winchmore  Hill  (where  his 
daughter  Fanny — Mrs.  Broderip — was 
boni),  and  not  long  afterwards  to  a  really 
large  house  at  W anstead — “  Lake  House” 
— with  ample  “grounds.”  He  lost  a 
considerable  sum  in  some  publishing 
speculation  ;  and  this  loss  early  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  was  the  cause  of  his  stibsequent 
embana.ssment  At  Lake  House  the 
younger  “  Tom”  was  born.  It  w'as 
originally  the  Banquet  Hall  of  Wan- 
stead  House  (Wellesley  Pole’s  mansion), 
and  there  w'as  a  lake  between  the  two 
(now  dwindled  to  a  ditch),  so  that  par¬ 
ties  went  by  water  to  a  feast. 

His  connection  w’ith  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine  led  to  intimacy  wuth  many  of  the 
finer  sjiirits  of  his  time,  who  appre¬ 
ciated  the  genius  and  loved  the  genial 
nature  of  the  man.  Foremost  of  those 
who  exchanged  w’arm  friendship  with 
him  was  Charles  Lamb. 

Owing  mainly  to  his  ill-health,  they 
went  but  little  into  society;  so  indeed, 
it  was  at  all  periods  of  their  lives.  Com¬ 
parative  solitude  was,  therefore,  the  lot 
of  the  poet,  who  was  destined  to  live 
and  triumph  for  ever.  But  the  sacrifice 
implied  little  of  self-denial.  With  wife, 
children,  and  friends,  he  could  easily  be 
made  content;  and,  although  no  doubt 
fully  appreciating  praise,  he  never  had 
much  ap(>etite  for  applause.  His  long 
residence  abroad — at  Coblentz  atul  Os- 
tend — was,  in  a  degree,  ooin])ulsory. 
His  publisher  was  a  craving  creditor — if, 


indeed,  he  ever  was  really  a  “  creditor” 
at  all,  which  I  have  reason  to  doubt. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  his  return 
to  England  was  effected,  in  the  year 
1H39.*  My  intercourse  with  him  was 
renewed  in  the  small  dwelling  he  occu¬ 
pied  at  Camberwell.  He  was  there  to 
be  near  his  kind  fiiend.  Dr.  Elliot, 
(brother  of  another  Dr.  Elliot,  both  of 
w'hora  dearly  loved  the  poet),  “  a  friend 
in  need  and  a  friend  indeed.”  t 

It  is  in  no  degree  nece.s.sary  to  my 
purpose  to  pass  under  review  the  works 
of  Thomas  Hootl.  They  were  very  va- 
rieil ;  novels,  poems  (seiious  as  w’ell  as 
comic) ;  filling  several  volumes  (exclusive 
of  the  two  volumes  of  “  Hood’s  Own”), 
collected  by  his  d.uighter  and  his  son. 
Nearly  the  wdiole  of  the.se  were  written, 
not  only  while  haunted  by  pecuniary 
troubles,  but  while  under  the  depressing 
infiuence  of  great  l)odily  suffering.  So 
it  was  with  the  merriest  of  his  |>oems, 
“  Miss  Kilmansegg,”  composed  during 
brief  intermissions  of  Imdily  j)ain  which 
would  have  been  acce))ted  by  almost  any 
other  person  as  sufficient  excuse  for  en¬ 
tire  cessation  from  work ;  and,  j.»erhaps, 
might  have  been  by  him,  but  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  the  day's  toil  should 
bring  the  day’s  food.  Yet  at  this  very 
time,  a  sum  of  £.50  was  tninsmitted  to 

•There  is  no  doubt  that  a  law-suit,  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  his  publi.sbur,  and  the  worrv’ 
and  anxiety  that  ensued,  induced  a  state  of  Ixmlth 
that  led  to  his  death  much  e.irlier  than,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  it  might  have  been  looked  for. 
I  know  that  was  llie  o|>inion  of  his  physici.in. 

t  It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fiict  that  nearly 
every  literary  man  or  woman  with  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted,  or  who.se  lives  I  have  looked 
into,  has  found  a  generous  and  disinterestetl  friend 
in  a  Doctor.  I  could,  of  my  own  knowledge,  tell 
many  anwdotes  of  the  sacrifices  made  to  mewy 
by  mcmlx^rs  of  the  profession ;  of  continuous  la¬ 
bors  without  a  thought  of  recompense;  ofanxioas 
days  and  nights,  tiy  sick  or  dying  beds,  without 
the  remotest  idea  of  “  fees.”  I  may  tell  one — of 
a  doctor,  now  himself  gone  home ;  it  was  related 
to  me  by  Sir  James  Eyre,  .M.  1).  Unfortunately, 
I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  giKxl  physician ; 
but  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  to  whom  the  story 
will  ajiply.  Sir  James  called  upon  him— one 
morning  when  his  career  was  but  commencing — 
and  saw  his  waitiug-ro.im  thronged  with  patients. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “you  must  be  getting  on  fa¬ 
mously.”  “Well,  I  suppose  I  am,  ”  was  the  an¬ 
swer;  “but  let  mo  tell  this  fact  to  yoa.  This 
morning  1  have  seen  eight  patients ;  six  of  them 
gave  me  notliing — tlie  seventh  gave  me  a  guinea, 
which  I  has'e  just  given  to  the  eighth.”  Such  a 
physician  Providence  s.-nt  to  Thomas  Ho<k1. 
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him,  without  application,  hy  the  Literary 
Fund.  IIoo<l  leturiieu  it,  “  hoping  to 
get  through  his  troubles  as  he  had  done 
heretofore.”  There  was  then  a  gleam  ^ 
of  brightness  in  the  long-darkened  sky. 
In  1841,  Theodore  Hook  died,  and  Hood 
became  editor  of  the  Ntw  Monthly  Mag¬ 
azine.  “  Jtist  then,”  as  Mrs.  Hood  writes, 
“poverty  had  come  very  near.”  Ilej 
removed  frem  Camberwell  to  17,  Elm 
'IVee  Hoad,  St.  John’s  Wood.  lie  did  ^ 
not  long  keep  his  editorship,  however; 
differences  having  arisen  l)etween  him 
and  Mr.  Colbum,  he  was  induced  to 
start  a  magazine  of  his  own. 

Meanwhile,  an  accident,  totally  unan¬ 
ticipated,  did  that  which  years  of  lalx)r  j 
had  not  done — made  him  famous.  In 
the  Christmas  number  of in  1843, 
ap}ieared  the  “  Song  of  a  Shirt.”  It  ran 
through  the  land  like  wildtire;  was  re¬ 
printed  in  every  newspa|>er  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  although  anonymous;  and  there 
intense  de.sire  to  know  who  was  the 
author.  He  had  been  so  long  absent 
li  om  the  active  exercise  of  his  “  calling,” 
that  when  the  poem  burst  upon  the 
world,  there  were  many  to  M'hom  the 
writer’s  name  was  “  new.” 

In  Januar)',  1844,  IFooets  Magazine 
w.a8  i.<sued.  He  labored  like  a  slave  to 
give  success  to  that  speculation.  It  was 
in  a  melancholy  sense  “Hood's  own;” 
there  wa.s  a  “  proprietor,”  but  he  was ! 
without  “means;”  there  was  an  effort* 
to  do  without  a  publisher ;  printer  after 
printer  was  changed ;  the  nnagazine  was 
rarely  “up  to  time:”  vexation  brought , 
on  illness;  he  “fretted  dreadfully;”  there 
was  alarm  as  to  the  solvency  of  his  co¬ 
proprietor,  a  man  who  had  “  lived  too 
long  in  the  world  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
conscience.”  Unhappy  authors,  who  are 
their  own  publishers — lords  of  land  in 
Utopia — will  take  warning  by  the  fate 
of  Thomas  Hood  and  his  “  speculation” 
for  his  own  behoof.  It  was  a  failure, 
HJid  therefore  his  ;  had  it  been  a  success, 
no  doubt  it  would  have  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  publisher. 

The  number  for  June — the  sixth  num¬ 
ber  of  JIoocTa  Magazine— cont&xneA  an 
announcement,  that  on  the  23rd  of  May 
he  had  been  striving  to  continue  a  novel 
he  had  commenced;  that  on  the  2.>th, 
“  sitting  up  in  bed,  he  tried  to  invent 
and  sketch  a  few  comic  designs,  but  the 


effort  exceeded  his  strength,  and  wjis 
followed  by  the  wandering  delirium  of 
utter  nervous  exhaustion.”  Two  of  the 
“sick-room  fancies”  were  published  with 
the  June  number:  the  one  is  “Hood’s 
Mag.” — a  magpie,  with  a  hawk’s  hootl 
on  ;  the  other,  “  The  Editor's  Apolo¬ 
gies,”  is  a  di-awing  of  a  plate  of  leeches, 
a  blister,  a  cup  of  water-gruel,  and  three 
labelled  vials:  suggesting,  according  to 
some  writing  underneath,  the  sad  thought 
by  what  harassing  efforts  tlie  food  of 
mirth  is  furnished,  and  how  often  the 
j)lea8ure8  of  the  many  are  obUiined  by 
the  bitter  suffering  and  mournful  endu¬ 
rance  of  the  ONK. 

Yet  three  of  the  pleasantest  letters  he 
ever  penned  were  written  soon  afier- 
w’ards  to  the  three  children  of  his  dear 
and  censtant  friend.  Dr.  Elliott 

He  rallied,  however,  sufficiently  to  i-e- 
sume  woi'k  for  his  mixgazine,  and  many 
valued  friends  were  willing  and  re.ady  to 
help  him :  authors  who  were  amply  re- 
t^ornpensed  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
could  thus  serve  the  author  of  a  “  Song 
I  of  a  Shirt”  “  I  must  die  in  Harness, 
like  a  Hero  or  a  Horse,”  he  writes  to 
Bulwer  Lytton  on  October  30,  1844. 
Death  was  drawing  nearer  and  ne:irer, 
but  before  its  close  approach  there  came 
a  ray  of  sunshine  to  his  death-bed — Sir 
Kobeiii  Peel  granted  to  him  a  pension 
of  £  1 00  a  year,  or  rather  to  his  widow, 
for  she  was  almost  so.  It  w.-is  a  small 
sum — a  poor  gift  from  his  country  in 
compen.sation  for  the  work  he  had  done; 
but  it  was  very  welcome,  for  it  was  the 
only  boon  he  had  ever  received  that 
w’sis  not  payment  for  immediate  toil — 
“  toil  h:u'd  and  incessant” — to  Uie  last 
He  was  dying  when  the  “  glad  tidings” 
came ;  yet  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1844,  he  “pumped  out  a  sheet  of  Christ¬ 
mas  fun,”  and  “drew  some  cuts”  for 
his  magazine.  He  was,  as  he  said,  “  so 
near  death’s  door,  that  he  could  almost 
iancy  he  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
hinges!”  His  friends  were  about  him 
with  small  gifts  of  love :  they  came  to 
1  give  him  “  farewells ;”  and  for  all  of 
them  he  had  kind  words  and  thoughts. 
We  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
his  head  was  laid  on  a  down  pillow  we 
had  lent  him :  on  that  pillow  its  throb- 
I  bings  ceased. 

I  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1845,  httdied,  and 
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on  the  10th  he  was  buried  in  the  grave-  ' 
yard  at  Keiisal  Green. 

Some  seven  years  afterwards,  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  raiserl,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Eliza  Cook 
(with  whom  the  thought  originated,)  and 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
designed  and  executed  by  the  sculptor, 
Matthew  Noble.  On  the  i8th  July,  1854, 
it  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  jMjet’s  friends,  Monckton  Milnes 
(now  I^rd  Houghton)  “  delivering  an , 
oration”  over  the  grave  that  covered  his  * 
remains.  To  raise  that  monument,  |>eer8 
and  many  men  of  mark  contributed  :  but 
surely  even  higher  honor  w’as  rendered  to 
him — a  yet  purer  and  better  homage  to  his 
menmry — by  the  “  poor  needlewomen,” 
whose  oflerings  were  a  few  j)ence,  laid 
in  rev(*rence  and  aflection  u|)on  the  grave 
of  their  great  advocate — a  fellow-worker, 
wliose  toil  had  been  as  hard,  as  contin¬ 
uous,  and  as  ill-rewarded,  as  their  own. 

In  person.  Hood  w'as  of  middle  height, 
slender  and  sickly-looking,  of  sallow  com¬ 
plexion  and  plain  features,  quiet  in  ex¬ 
pression,  and  very  rarely  excited,  so  as 
to  give  indication  of  either  pathos  or  the 
humor  that  must  ever  have  lieen  working 
in  his  soul.  His  was,  indeed,  a  counte¬ 
nance  rather  of  melancholy  than  of  mirth ;  ' 
theie  was  something  calm,  even  to  solem¬ 
nity,  in  the  upi>er  |K)rtion  of  the  face,  \ 
seldom  relieved,  in  society,  by  the  elo-  I 
qnent  play  of  the  mouth,  or  the  sparkle  ! 
of  an  olwervant  eye.  In  conversation  ; 
he  W’as  by  no  means  brilliant  When  ! 
inclined  to  pun,  which  was  not  often,  it ' 
seemed  as  if  his  wit  was  the  issue  of 
thought,  and  not  an  instinctive  produce, 
such  as  I  have  noticed  in  other  men  w’ho 
have  thus  become  famous ;  who  are  ad¬ 
mirable  in  crowds ;  whose  aniiiintion  is  ! 
like  that  of  the  soundiug  board,  which 
makes  a  great  noise  at  a  small  touch, 
when  listeners  are  many  and  applause  is 
sure. 

We  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of ' 
treating  Tom  Hood  as  a  “joker,”  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  deep  and  touching  '■ 
jtathos  of  his  more  serious  poems.  All 
are  indeed  acquainted  with  the  “Song of 
a  Shirt,”  and  “  Take  her  up  tenderly,” 
but  throughout  his  many  volumes  there 
are  poems  of  surpassing  worth,  full  of 
the  higest  retinementr— of  sentiment  the 
pnreM.  and  ftie  most  chaste. 


In  WTiting  a  memoir  of  him  in  the 
“  Book  of  Gems,”  for  w’hich,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  absence  from  England,  I 
received .  no  suggestions  from  himself,  I 
took  that  view,  and  some  time  afterwards 
I  received  from  him  a  letter  strongly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  gratifleation  I  hud  thus 
afforded  him.  His  nature  was,  I  l)elieve, 
not  to  be  a  punster,  perhaps  not  to  beawit. 
The  best  things  1  have  ever  heard  Hood 
say  are  those  which  he  said  when  I  w’as 
with  him  alone.  I  have  never  known  him 
laugh  heartily,  either  in  society  or  in 
rhyme.  The  themes  he  select e<l  for“t;ilk” 
were  usually  of  a  grave  and  sombre  cast; 
yet  his  payful  fancy  dealt  w'ith  frivolities 
sometimes,  and  s«>metimes  his  im.'igina- 
tion  frolicked  with  nature  in  a  way  pe¬ 
culiarly  his  own.  He  was,  however, 
generally  cheerful,  and  often  merry  when 
in  “  the  bosom  of  his  family,”  and  could, 
I  am  told,  laugh  heartily  then  ;  that  when 
in  reasonably  good  health,  he  wjis  “  as 
full  of  tun  as  a  school-boy.”  He  loved 
children  w’ith  .all  his  heart,  loved  to  gam¬ 
bol  with  them  as  if  he  w’ere  a  child  him¬ 
self,  to  chat  with  them  in  a  way  they  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  to  tell  them  stones,  drawn 
either  from  old  sources,  or  invente<i  for 
the  occasion — such  as  they  could  com- 
])rehend  and  remember.*  There  was 
more  than  mere  poetry  in  his  verse — 

“  A  bIcMing  on  their  merry  hearts, 

8ueh  readers  1  would  choose  ; 

Because  they  seldoiii  criticise. 

And  never  write  reviews !” 

Literature  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  his 
“solace  and  comfort  through  the  extremes 
of  worldly  trouble  and  sickness,”  “main¬ 
taining  him  in  a  cheeilulness,  a  {>erfect 
sunshine  of  the  mind.”  Well  may  he 
add,  “  My  humble  works  have  flowed 
from  my  heart  as  well  as  my  head,  and, 
whatever  their  errors,  are  such  as  1  have 
been  able  to  contemplate  with  compo¬ 
sure,  when  more  than  once  the  Destroyer 
assumed  almost  a  visible  presence.” 

Poor  fellow !  He  was  longing  to  be 
away  from  earth  when  I  saw  him  last ; 
struggling  to  set  free  the 

“  Vital  sparh  of  heavenly  flame !" 

lying  on  his  death-bed,  watched  and 
tended  by  his  good  and  loving  wife,  who 
survived  him  only  a  few  brief  mouths  ; 

*  The  son  and  dau;;hter  have  pmienred  and 
printed  noiue  of  these  “  impromptu”  itoriee. 
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“  She  for  a  little  tried  I 

To  live  without  him — liked  it  not — and  died  ! "  i 

But  he  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a 

i Mansion  had  been  settled  u|)on  her  by  Sir 
iobert  Peel — a  pension  subsequently 
continued  to  his  children,  and  which  they 
still  enjoy.*  That  comfort,  that  consola¬ 
tion,  that  blessing,  came  from  his  country 
to  his  bed  of  death  ! 

Honored  be  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel !  great  statesman  and  good  man  !  It 
is  not  otlen  that  men  such  as  he  sit  in 
highest  places.  Let  Science,  Art,  and 
Letters  consecrate  his  memory !  It  was 
he  who  whispered  “peace”  to  Felicia 
llemans,  dying  ;  bidding  her  have  no 
care  for  those  she  loved  and  left  on  earth. 
It  was  he  who  enabled  great  Words- 1 
worth  to  woo  Nature  undisturbed ;  he  ' 
who  lightened  the  drudgery  of  the  desk 
to  the  Quaker-poet,  Bernanl  Barton ;  he 
who  upheld  the  tottering  steps,  and  made 
tranquility  take  the  place  of  terror  in  the 
over-Uixed  brain,  of  Bobert  Southey. 
From  him  came  the  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place  that  was  the  home  of  James  Mont¬ 
gomery.  It  was  his  hand  that  ojHjned 
the  sick-room  shutters,  and  let  in  the 
light  of  hoj)e  and  hejiveu  to  the  death¬ 
bed  of  Thomas  llood-t 

Whether  it  be  or  be  not  true  that  Ad¬ 
dison  sent  for  his  step-son.  Lord  War¬ 
wick,  to  his  death-bed,  “  that  he  might 
see  how  a  Christain  could  die,”  certain 
it  is  that  the  anecdote  is  oilen  quoted  as 
an  encouragement  and  an  example.  W e 
have,  in  the  instance  of  Thomas  Hood, 
such  a  case,  occuring  under  our  imme<li- 
ate  view,  closing  a  life,  not  of  glory  and 
triumph,  not  of  prosperity  and  reward, 
but  of  long  suffering  in  body  and  mind, 

*  It  was  by  the  act  of  Eiirl  Russell  the  pension 
was  so  continued.  When  that  nobleniiin  is  re¬ 
moved  from  earth,  the  many  good  nnd  generous 
acts  he  did  will  be  liettcr  known  and  appreciated 
than  they  can  be  in  his  lifetime. 

f  I  refer  in  this  passage  only  to  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  iny  memories;  but  to  this  list  may 
be  add^  the  names  of  Tytler,  Forbes,  Owen,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Maculloch,  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  the  artist  8bee,  the  widow  of  the 
{laiuter  Haydon,  the  ^t-laureate  Tennyson,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Chales  A;ll,  the  “destitute”  daugh-  : 
ten*  of  Principal  Robertson,  the  botafnist  Curtis,  ' 
the  widow  of  Loudon,  and  proladily  others,  of 
whom  I  have  no  kiiowl^ge.  These  were,  or  are, 
all  participants  of  that  sute  liouuty  which  the 
country  enables  aiininistcr  to  dole  out  toils  wor¬ 
thies. 


of  patient  endurance,  of  hnmble  confi¬ 
dence,  of  sure  and  certain  Lope — in  the 
perfectness  of  holy  faith.  Ay,  he  was 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  tribulation  ;  and 
his  battle  of  life  ended  in  according,  while 
receiving,  “  Peace.” 

These  are  the  last  lines  he  wrote  : 

“  Farewell,  Life  !  iny  senses  swim  ; 

And  the  world  is  growing  dim  : 

Thnmging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 

Like  tiie  advent  of  the  night, — 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 

Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 

Strong  the  earthly  odor  grows, — 

I  smell  the  mould  aliove  the  Rose  I 
'Welcome  Lite !  tlie  spirit  strives 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 

Cloudy  fears  and  sha|)es  forloi'u 
Fly  like  sliadows  of  the  mom, — 

O’er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom, — 
Sunny  light  fur  sullen  gloom. 

Warm  perfume  for  vapors  cold, — 

I  smell  the  Rose  above  the  mould !  ” 

In  one  of  the  letters  I  received  about 
this  time  from  his  true  and  faithful  and 
constant  friend.  Ward,*  he  writes  me: 
“  He  saw  the  on-coming  of  death  with 
great  cheerfulness,  though  without  any- 
tliiiig  approaching  to  levity;  and  lust 
night,  when  his  friends  Harvey  and  Re- 
seigh  came  in,  he  bade  them  come  up, 
had  wine  brought,  and  made  us  all  drink 
a  glass  with  him,  ‘  that  he  might  know 
us  for  frientls,  as  of  old,  and  not  under¬ 
takers.’  He  conversed  for  about  an  hour 
in  his  old  playful  way,  with  now  and  then 
a  word  or  two  full  of  deep  and  tender 
feeling.  When  I  left,  he  bade  me  good¬ 
bye,  and  kissed  me,  sliedding  tears,  and 
saying  perhaps  we  never  should  meet 
again.” 

I  have  his  own  copy  of  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote  :  is  to  Sir  Robert  I’eel  :t 

“Dkab  Sir, — We  are  not  to  meet  in  the 
flesh.  Given  over  by  physicians  and  by  my¬ 
self,  in  this  extremity  1  feei  a  comfort  lor 
which  1  can  nut  refrain  from  again  thanking 
you,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  dying  man,  ul 
the  same  time  bidding  you  a  respectful  fare¬ 
well. 


•  F.  O.  Ward,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  a  work  on  Osteology  ;  who 
has  invented  many  useful  processes  (especially  in 
connection  with  pa|)er-making ;)  and  who,  in  the 
limit,  drew  great  and  active  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  London  sewers,  and  the  state  of  in¬ 
tramural  churchyards.  He  edited  Hood’s  mag¬ 
azine  “  fur  love,”  during  Hood's  illness. 

t  This  letter  has  been  lainted  since  Mrs.  Bro- 
derip  gave  me  the  copy.  It  is  so  pregnant  a  ser¬ 
mon  that  it  can  not  be  too  ot^  in  print. 
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“  Th.mk  GfKl,  my  mind  is  composed,  and 
my  reason  uudisturbi'd ;  but  my  race,  as  an 
author,  is  run.  My  physical  debility  finds  no 
tonic  virtue  in  a  steel  pen,  otherwise  I  wouid 
have  written  one  more  paper — a  forewarning 
against  an  evil,  or  the  danger  of  it  arising 
from  a  litentry  movement  in  which  1  have  had 
some  share ;  a  one-sided  humanity,  opposite 
to  that  Cathoiic,  Shaksperian  sj  nipathy  which 
felt  with  king  as  well  as  peasant,  duly  esti¬ 
mating  the  moral  temptations  of  both  stations. 
Certain  classes  at  the  poles  of  scK-iety  are 
already  too  far  assunder.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  our  writers  to  draw  them  together  by 
kindly  attraction — not  to  aggravate  the  ex¬ 
isting  repulsion,  and  place  a  wider  moral  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor — hate  on  the  one  side, 
and  fear  on  the  other.  But  1  am  too  weak 
for  this  task — the  last  1  had  set  myself.  It 
is  death  that  stops  my  pen,  you  see,  and  not 
my  pension.  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  prosper 
ali  your  measures  for  the  benefit  of  my  be- 
lovetl  country!” 

Almost  his  latest  act  wa.s  to  obtain  some 
proofs  of  his  portrait,  recently  engraved, 
and  to  send  one  to  each  of  his  most  es-  | 
teemed  friends,  marked  by  some  line  of ' 
affectionate  reminiscence. 

His  daughter  writes  me  thus  of  his  last 
hour  on  earth  : — “  Those  who  lectured 
him  on  his  merry  sallies  and  innocent 
gaiety,  should  have  been  present  at  his 
tieath-bed,  to  see  how  the  gentlest  and 
most  loving  heart  in  the  world  could  die!" 

Thinking  himself  dying,  he  called  us 
round  him — my  mother,  my  little  brother, 
and  myself^ — to  receive  his  last  kiss  and 
blessing — tenderly  and  fondly  given  ; 
and  gently  clas])ing  my  mother's  hand, 
he  said,  *  iiemember,  Jane,  1  forgive  all 
— allf  lie  lay  for  some  time  calmly 
and  quietly,  but  breathing  painfully  and 
slowly  ;  and  my  mother,  bending  over 
him,  heard  him  murmer  faintly,  ‘  O  Lord, 
say.  Arise,  take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow 
Me!’” 

He  die<l  at  Devonshire  Lodge,  in  the 
the  New  Finchley  Hoad. 

Genius  is  seldom  hereditary.  Tliere 
arc  but  few  immortal  names,  the  glory 
of  which  has  been  “  continued."  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  seed  planted 
by  I'hotnas  Hood  and  his  estimable 
wife,  has  borne  fruit  in  due  season .  Their 
sou  and  daughter  were  but  children 
when  both  their  parents  were  called  away 
from  their  guai'diansliip  on  earth;  but 
surely  (as  1  firmly  believe,)  to  a  more 
poweil'ul  and  effectual  guardianship  over 


those  they  loved,  and  w'ho  remained  “in 
the  flesh."  The  daughter  (Fanny,)  wed¬ 
ded  a  g(X)d  clergyman  in  ^mersetshire, 
and  the  hajtpy  mother  of  children,  is  the 
author  of  many  valuable  works,  the 
gieater  number  of  them  being  specially 
designed  for  the  young.  The  name  of 
“Fanny  Broderip”  is  honored  in  letters. 
To  the  son — another  “  Tom" — it  is  need¬ 
less  to  refer.  He  has  added  renown  to  the 
venerated  name  he  beara ;  and  has  written 
much  that  his  great  father  himself  might 
have  ow'ned  with  pride.  They  have  had  a 
sacred  trust  committed  to  them,  and  so 
far  have  nobly  redeemed  it. 

In  this  memory  of  Thomas  Hood,  I 
have  printed  his  last  letter,  and  quoted 
his  latest  words.  They  are  such  as  must, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  readers  raise  him 
even  higher  than  he  stands.  The  world 
owes  him  much ;  Humanity  is  his  debtor; 
and  who  is  there  that  will  not  exclaim, 
borrowing  from  another  poet — 

“  The  thoughts  of  gratitude  shall  fall  like  dew 

Upon  thy  grave,  good  creature  ?” 

Saturday  Review. 

CIVILIZED  WAR. 

The  war  which  is  drawing  to  a  close 
in  the  United  States  h:is  taught  us  some 
valuable  lessons.  The  gigantic  experi¬ 
ments,  for  example,  on  iron-plates  and 
heavy  artillery  have  contributed  towards 
solving  many  problems  in  military  art. 
But  these  incidental  results,  important  as 
they  are,  are  still  of  minor  importance. 
They  may  save  us  a  certain  amount  of 
time  and  money.  They  may  enable  us 
to  overleap  a  few  terms  in  the  long  series 
of  contests  between  guns  and  armor. 
Our  military  skill  ma^  receive  an  im¬ 
provement  per  aaltuniy  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  slow  gradations  of  tiie  ordinary 
process  of  discovery;  and  we  may  at 
once  learn,  what  would  otherwise  have 
taken  several  years,  how  to  spend  money 
on  the  implements  of  war  twice  as  fast 
as  we  are  doing  at  present.  There  are, 
however,  oeitain  lessons  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  more  interest  to  the  future  his¬ 
torian.  The  gradual  perfecting  of  war¬ 
like  instruments  is  itself  a  mere  incident 
of  that  progress  in  mechanical  skill  which 
is  one  characteristic  of  our  civilization. 
But  a  mora  direct  light  is  thrown  upon 
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the  nature  of  that  civilization  by  some 
other  |>eculiaritie9  of  the  contest.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  has  given  a  severe  shock 
to  many  of  the  dreams  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  millennium  of  peace.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  within  twelve  years  men 
of  strong  common  sense  should  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  war  was  becoming  obsolete. 
The  Crimean  and  Italian  struggles  were 
a  puzzle  for  such  philosophers,  but  they  | 
Iwve  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  four 
gears’  desperate  warfare  in  America.  It 
18  plain  that,  if  the  believers  in  peace 
were  not  entirely  deceived,  they  had  at 
any  rate  mistaken  the  reflux  of  a  wave 
for  an  ebb  in  the  tide.  The  tide  may  be 
going  down  ;  war  may  be  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  and  mor^  obsolete ;  but  the 
movement  is  one  of  too  large  a  scope  to 
be  strikingly  perceptible  w'ithin  the  nar- ' 
row  limits  of  a  single  generation.  The 
cold  fits  may  recur  luore  frequently,  and 
may  last  longer  each  time  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  premature  to  say  that  we  are  al¬ 
ready  beyond  the  danger  of  a  relapse 
into  a  hot  tit. 

The  particular  symptoms  which  have 
attended  this  new  attack  of  the  military  ' 
fever  may  help  to  determine  whether  it 
is  likely  to  become  rarer  in  future,  and, 
if  so,  by  what  process  its  gradual  extinc-  ^ 
tion  will  be  worked  out.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  fact  about  the  war  is  perhaps  its 
duration.  When  the  three  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  last  settled  their  quar-  i 
rels  with  bayonets  and  bullets,  they  were  ' 
sufiering  severely  before  the  end  of  the 
second  winter.  The  strain  upon  their , 
strength  was  at  any  rate  such  as  to  make 
peace  extremely  welcome  to  two  of  the 
three  parties  to  the  contest  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Northern  States  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  weakest  of  the  nations  re¬ 
presented  in  tlie  Crimean  war.  They 
have,  however,  been  able  to  protract  a 
struggle  for  four  years,  without  any  ab¬ 
solute  financial  collapse  and  without  any 
dangerous  depletion  of^eir  ranks.  The 
Southerners  have,  indeed,  been  exhau.st-  \ 
ed  by  the  superior  weight  and  resources 
of  their  antagonists ;  but  for  four  years 
they  have  ‘m:ide  efforts  which  may  be 
measuretl  by  the  exertion  necessary  to 
overcome  them.  The  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  almost  unprecedented  obstina¬ 
cy  of  the  contest  are  to  some  extent  ob-  . 
vious,  though  not  the  less  interesting.  i 

Naw  Saaus — VoL  IL,  Mo.  S. 


The  fanatical  zeal  for  the  Union  which 
penetrated  the  Northern  masses,  and  the 
determined  State  patriotism  of  the  South, 
are  remarkable  political  phenomena.  It 
is  evident  that  they  imply  the  existence 
of  energetic  forces  by  the  play  of  which 
the  future  configuration  of  American  so¬ 
cieties  will  be  determined.  One  circum¬ 
stance  has,  however,  greatly  increased 
the  intensity  of  their  present  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  is  specially  worthy  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  other  countries.  In  looking 
back  upon  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  one  ex¬ 
traordinary  change.  In  its  earlier  period 
armies  seemed  to  be  immovable.  They 
never  advanced  more  than  a  day's  march 
from  their  supplies.  They  clung  to  the 
great  rivers  and  railroads,  as  a  man  out 
of  his  depth  clings  to  a  life-buoy.  The 
battles  raged  along  the  border  line,  deso¬ 
lating  a  nairow  strip  of  country,  but 
never  penetrating  into  the  interior.  A 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Southern  States 
would  have  shown  them  encircled  by  a 
fluctuating  b.and  of  contending  armies, 
sometimes  closing  and  sometimes  relax¬ 
ing,  but  never  concentrating  into  masses 
or  nearing  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
singularly  indecisive  nature  of  all  the 
early  battles  was  connected  with  this  pe¬ 
culiarity.  More  blood  has  never  been 
shed  within  an  equal  time  and  an  equal 
area  than  has  drenched  the  district  be¬ 
tween  Richmond  and  Washington.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  of  the  war  has  seen  the  fray 
rock  furiously  backwards  and  forwards 
over  pi'ecisely  the  same  ground.  Neither 
Hull  Run,  nor  McClellan’s  losses,  nor 
the  fearful  bloodshed  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville,  could  shake  off  the 
grasp  of  the  Northern  generals.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground,  and  the  importance 
which  the  Southern  Government  attache^l 
to  Richmond,  will  partly  account  for  the 
indecisive  nature  of  the  contest  in  this 
particular  region.  On  oomparing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  contests  of  those  early  days 
with  the  extraonlin.ary  marches  of  Sher¬ 
man,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
change.  The  Northern  armies  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  transformation  like  that  of 
some  zoophytes.  They  have  ceased  to 
be  fixed  to  the  rock,  and  have  becora) 
free  swimming  animals.  An  army  such 
as  the  disorderly  mob  which  was  crushed 
into  a  hopeless  chaos  at  Bull  Run  would 
15 
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have  been  as  incapable  of  following  Sher¬ 
man  as  a  prize-pig  of  showing  sport  in  a 
boar-hunt,  or  a  post-prandial  alderman 
of  ascending  Mont  Hlanc.  It  was  totally 
devoid,  not  only  of  the  discipline,  but  of 
the  organization  by  which  the  discipline 
might  be  rendered  effective. 

Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  warfare 
carried  on  with  armies  of  the  earlier  type 
wits  of  necessity  indecisive.  The  blows 
lost  half  their  power  from  the  want  of 
cohesion  of  the  masses  impelled  against 
each  other.  It  was  like  striking  with  a 
flail  instead  of  a  bludgeon  ;  there  was  a 
fatal  want  of  continuity  in  the  weapon. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  gather  together 
all  the  available  resources  of  each  of  the 
two  Goveninients,  to  weld  them  vigor¬ 
ously  into  one  solid  mass,  and  to  hurl  it 
energetically  against  their  opponent,  the 
w’ar  must  have  been  over  in  half  the  time. 
With  armies  as  compact  and  movable  as 
Sherman’s,  (although,  in  point  of  mere  dis¬ 
cipline,  Sherman's  is  probably  far  short  of 
a  European  army,)  the  two  Powers  must 
have  coidronted  each  other  within  a  few 
months,  and  the  Leipzig,  if  not  the  Wa¬ 
terloo,  of  the  war  have  been  fought  in  a 
couple  of  years.  The  difference  between 
the  wars  of  Europe  and  America  is  like 
that  between  an  ancient  boxing-match 
with  naked  hands  and  a  match  with  the 
cfestus.  The  strength  of  the  combatants 
might  be  the  same,  but  in  one  case  a  few 
rapid  blows  would  inflict  decisive  injury, 
while,  in  the  other,  a  long  struggle  with 
.comparatively  ineffectual  means  might 
be  terminated  only  by  the  complete  ex- 
jiaustion  of  one  of  the  athletes.  Utterly 
nnable  to  reach  a  vital  part,  one  of  the 
rivals  would  only  give  in  when  weaki 
ened  by  repeated  bruises,  and  by  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  exticmities.  If  the  South 
h^  been  able  to  make  a  progress  equal 
to  that  which  the  North  owed  to  its  me¬ 
chanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  and  to 
its  compai'atively  dense  population,  the 
end  of  ^e  war  might  have  l>een  differ¬ 
ent,  but  it  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
speedier  issue.  It  would  be  easy  to  ad¬ 
duce  many  further  illustrations  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  indecisive  and 
consequently  protracted  nature  of  the 
struggle.  For  a  long  time  even  the  tools 
were  wanting;  the  absolute  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  material  retarded  the  efforts  of 
both  aid  .-s,  but  more  csi)eciuily  of  the  ag¬ 


gressive  North.  The  navy  which  was  to 
blockade  the  Southern  ports  had  to  be 
created.  The  monitors  had  not  only  to 
l)e  built,  but  to  be  invented.  Rifles  and 
cannon  had  to  be  manufactured,  not  to 
speak  of  the  variotis  articles  the  supply 
of  which  created  the  shoddy  aristocracy. 
But  the  material  deflciencies  were  of  less 
importance  than  the  absence  of  disci¬ 
pline.  When  a  regiment  was  ready  to 
march  away  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  be¬ 
cause  its  time  of  service  was  up ;  when 
it  would  retire,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle,  if  a  majority  were  of  opinion  that 
they  had  done  their  fair  share  of  fighting; 
when  a  battle  finally  won  was  only  one 
degree  less  disastrous  than  a  battle  lost, 
because  it  reduci^  the  victorious  troops 
into  such  a  disorganized  mass  that  it 
took  them  three  days  to  put  themselves 
together  again  ;  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  natural  individual  courage  was 
such  that  thorough  “demoralization,” 
though  often  reported,  never  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  bring 
matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  They  could 
not  fight  to  much  purpose,  and  to  run 
away  altogether  they  were  ashamed.  The 
only  question  was,  whether  the  obstinacy 
of  one  side  would  be  fairly  worn  out  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  perfect  their  in¬ 
struments  of  war.  Although  the  North¬ 
ern  people  have  shown  gi'eat  quickness 
in  learning  many  military  lessons,  they 
might  have  been  tired  out  by  finaiici^ 
disaster.  But  here  came  in  the  remark¬ 
able  fe.ature  of  the  case.  Perfect  children 
in  the  ait  of  w’ar,  except  indeed  that  they 
had  some  able  generals,  they  were  any- 
tliing  but  children  commercially.  Not¬ 
withstanding  an  ignorance  of  political 
economy  which  fairly  amounts  to  the 
sublime,  they  had  sufficient  resources  to 
enable  them  to  bear  up  through  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  distress.  They  thus  presented 
a  curious  mixture  of  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness.  If  civilization  were  tested  by  the 
existing  wealth  of  a  community  and  the 
i-ate  of  its  increase,  they  would  stand 
high  among  nations ;  if  by  proficiency  in 
the  military  art,  they  were  in  the  very 
dark  ages  of  the  w'orld.  The  question 
w'as  whether,  under  the  stress  of  the  war, 
they  would  be  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  necessary  standard  in  both  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  thus  ha<l  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  experiment  tried  l^fore  our  eyes. 
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We  have  seen  the  prepress  of  centuries 
coinpressed  into  years,  and  the  ootUrast 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  warfare 
tlms  brought  into  the  sharpest  possible 
relief.  It  is  as  though  we  had  found  a 
man  of  good  natural  talents  and  general 
cultivation  who,  by  some  stratige  atrei- 
dent,  had  not  been  taught  to  read.  The 
state  of  his  mind  before  and  after  he 
picked  up  the  art  would  point  a  moral 
which  we  can  in  general  only  infer  from 
an  elaboi*ate  retrospect  upon  distant 
times,  when  reading  wiis  not  yet  a  fash¬ 
ionable  accomplishment 

The  most  general  truth  which  we  can 
infer  from  the  phenomena  of  the  contest 
is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  Avai-s  are 
likely  to  become  short,  sharp,  and  deci¬ 
sive.  In  savage  tribes,  war  is  pait  of 
their  normal  condition.  You  may  be  shot, 
or  scal|)ed,  or  made  iut«)  a  slave,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  converted  into  steaks,  whenever 
your  neighbor  from  the  next  valley  takes 
a  fancy  to  you.  But,  as  the  savage  hits 
no  capital  to  speak  of,  the  direct  injury 
is  confined  to  the  very  small  evil  of  there 
being  one  savage  the  less.  Those  who 
remain  are  not  materially  worse  off  than 
betbre;  but,  of  course,  their  improve-; 
ment  is  slow  in  [)rojK)rtion  to  the  want 
of  eonfi<lence.  Eveiy  increase  in  civil¬ 
ization  increases  the  power  of  combina¬ 
tion,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  wealth 
M’hich  depends  for  its  protection  u|)on 
the  maintenance  of  {>eace.  Thus  the 
power  of  carrying  on  decisive  w.-ire  in¬ 
creases  in  an  enormous  ratio.  Railroads 
and  telegraphs  have  brought  us  so  close 
together  that  we  may  have  our  grasp 
ujion  each  other's  throats  at  a  moment's  . 
notice.  Europe  is  not  a  third  part  of  the  ^ 
size,  if  we  reckon  size  by  distance  of 
given  points,  and  distance  by  the  time 
taken  to  traverse  it,  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  Paris  is  nearer  to  Ber¬ 
lin  now  than  it  was  then  to  the  French 
frontier,  and  all  the  available  troops  of 
both  nations  might  meet  each  other  half¬ 
way  in  a  month.  The  improved  military 
and  civil  organization  has  the  same  ten¬ 
dency.  Governments  obtain  daily  a  great¬ 
er  |»ower  of  using  credit — that  is,  of  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  a  speedy  process.  Once,  taxes 
dropped  in  in  a  languid  stream,  propor- 
tiontsi  to  the  slowness  of  military  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  now  they  tlow  abundantly  in 
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answer  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  can 
be  anticipated  with  facility  by  loans.  It 
follows  that,  while  we  ai-e  richer  and  more 
populous  than  formerly,  we  can  throw  our 
wealth  and  our  men  into  the  field  fai*  more 
quickly  ;  and,  when  there,  w’e  can  strike 
blows  that  will  be  more  deeply  felt.  The 
rapid  improvement  of  modern  artillery 
is  merely  one  instance  of  this  progress. 
The  skill  which  goes  to  make  an  Arm¬ 
strong  or  a  Whitworth  gun  renders  it 
necessary  to  employ  more  wealth  and 
more  lal)or ;  our  tools  become  more  ex¬ 
pensive  at  least  as  quickly  as  they  be¬ 
come  more  effective.  Consequently,  we 
produce  a  greater  effect  if  successful,  and 
suffer  a  heavier  loss  otherwise.  In  either 
case,  the  result  is  obtained  more  rapidly. 
The  difference  between  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  warfare  is  best  illustrated  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  fleets  of  numer¬ 
ous  sailing-vessels  trying  to  get  at  each 
other  for  months,  and  then  hammering  at 
each  other  for  hours,  and  the  modern  rams 
armed  with  two  or  three  tremendous  guns, 
driven  at  their  adversaries  by  steam,  and 
sniiishing  or  smashed  in  half-a-dozen 
shots. 

On  the  w’hole,  and  in  the  long  run,  the 
change  is  doubtless  favorable  to  human¬ 
ity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  gunpowder 
has  tended  to  diminish  suffering.  The 
loss  is  concentrated  into  months  of  ag¬ 
ony,  instead  of  spreading  over  years  at* 
insecurity;  and  the  extreme  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  war  now  produces  to  compli¬ 
cated  commercial  interests  seems  to  make 
more  converts  to  peace  than  the  mere 
general  preaching  of  old  times.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  deified  that,  if  war  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  it  takes  a  very  long  time 
about  it. 


(Thambrni’i  Journal. 

A  FLIGHT  IN  THE  DARK. 

My  father  was  an  engineer  before  me, 
and  gave  up  a  tolerable  business  in  a 
large  provincial  town  to  take  an  engage¬ 
ment  under  a  railway  company;  and 
when  I  left  school,  he  put  me  into  his  of¬ 
fice,  where  I  staid  till  1  was  twenty  years 
old. 

“  This  sort  of  work  won’t  do  for  you 
any  longer,  Tom,”  said  my  father  to  me 
one  day.  “  You  are  getting  as  lanky  as 
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A  clothes-prop.  and  round-shouldered  in-  I  form,  and  take  up  our  train.  As  we 
to  the  bargain.  We  must  get  you  out  drove  slowly  up  to  our  waiting-place, 
into  the  fresh  air.  Suppose  you  go  as  Sam  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  off 
engine-driver  for  a  couple  of  years ;  it  will  the  engine  most  evenings,  to  have  a 
do  your  health  good,  and  you  w’ill  get  an  few  minutes’  gossip  with  a  Wend  of  his, 
amount  of  genuine  practical  knowledge  a  pointsman,  w'hose  tastes,  in  common 
that  way,  w'hich  you  could  get  in  no  oth-  with  Sam’s,  ran  on  large  gooseberries 
er,  which  may  some  time  be  of  great  use  and  small  dogs ;  and  as  1  came  back  past 
to  you  in  your  profession.  When  you  the  ^intman’s  box,  on  my  way  into  the 
have  had  enough  of  that,  you  shall  try  station,  in  answ’er  to  the  bell,  Sam  would 
your  hand  at  surveying  for  the  new  bid  his  friend  good-night,  leap  blithely 
branch  they  ai-e  talking  about”  i  on  to  the  engine,  jmll  on  his  greatcoat. 

So  I,  by  no  means  loath,  went  into  the  tie  a  shawl  round  his  throat,  and  prepare 
engine-shed;  and  after  a  short  experience  for  the  long  dark  journey  before  him. 
as  “  cleaner,”  went  out  on  the  Firtjty,  as  At  the  point  where  the  Firrjiy  took  up  her 
stoker,  under  old  Sam  Preston,  one  of  position,  waiting  for  the  signal,  the  line 
the  most  experienced  drivers  on  the  line.  |  on  one  side  was  open  to  the  fields,  while 
The  life  of  an  engine-driver,  when  once  on  the  other  were  several  whari's,  open- 
you  have  got  over  the  disagreeableness  of  ing  on  to  an  adjatrent  canal,  beyond 
Iteing,  while  on  duty  at  least,  in  a  chronic  which  lay  the  town  of  Mellingshall  with 
state  of  greasj-  blackness,  is  by  no  means  its  thousand  lamiM. 
either  an  unpleasant  or  an  unhealthy ,  I  had  driven  up  to  the  waiting-place 
one ;  and  speaking  for  my  own  part,  1  one  cold  autumn  night,  dropping  Sam,  as 
certainly  liked  it  much  better  than  being  usual,  at  his  friend  the  pointsman’s  box, 
cooped  up  all  day  in  an  olhce.  and  had  just  lighted  my  pipe,  thinking 

We  had  a  week  of  night-duty  and  a  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  for  ten  minutes  be- 
week  of  day -duty  alternately ;  and  were  fore  the  bell  should  ring,  when  I  was 
always  employed  to  run  either  the  express  startled  by  the  sudden  api>earance,  close 
or  mail  trains — a  task  for  which  none  but  to  the  engine,  of  two  gentleraei^ — ^for  if 
the  best  drivers  are  selected.  You  must  not  gentlemen,  they  were  dressed  as  such 
understand  that  all  this  took  place  more  — who  seemed  almost  as  if  they  had 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  rail-  sprung  from  the  ground,  so  quiet  had 
way-system  was  in  its  infancy,  and  be-  l)een  tlieir  approach,  so  unex[)ected  was 
fore  the  electiic  telegraph  was  an  accom-  their  appearance.  “  Railway  nol>s  these,” 
plished  fact.  The  Firrjty  w'as  running,  1  muttered  to  myself,  smuggling  my  pipe 
on  the  week  in  question,  between  Mel- '  out  of  sight  in  hot  haste.  “  Probably  a 
lingshall  and  Rippinghnrst — the  former,  couple  of  directors.  Too  bad  of  then  , 
as  you  we  awai’e,  being  one  of  the  larg-  *  though,  to  come  i)r)’ing  about  a  fellow’s 
est  manufacturing  towns  in  the  northern  engine  at  this  time  of  night,  trying  to 
counties,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  find  out  something  against  him.  They’ll 
line  on  which  1  w'as  employed.  Mellings-  fine  poor  Sam,  if  they  find  him  oft'  his 
hall  has  two  lines  of  railway  running  into  perch.”  One  of  the  strangers  was  stout, 
it— one  from  the  north  and'one  from  the  and  the  other  was  slim.  They  were  both 
south-east ;  both  of  which  lines  meet  at  a  well  wrapped  up,  for  the  night  was  chilly ; 
junction  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sta-  and  the  slim  one  carried  a  small,  square 
tion,  and  run  their  trains  betw'een  those  leather  case  in  one  hand — judging  by 
{>oints  on  rails  common  to  the  two.  that  dim  light,  it  might  be  either  a  dis- 

Theliippinghurst  mail  started  at  eleven  patch  box  or  a  small  ])ortmanteau. 
p.  M.,  that  for  tbe  north,  half  an  hour  ear-  ‘*You  we  waiting  here  to  take  out 
lier;  but  our  instructions  were  to  have  some  train,  young  niant”  said  the  stout 
everything  in  readiness  a  quarter  of  an  gentleman  inteiTogatively. 
hour  before  the  time  of  starting,  and  to  “  Yes,  sir — themail  for  Ri{)pinghurst.” 

run  the  engine  from  the  shed  on  to  a  “  And  that  starts — when  T” 

8(>we  line  used  for  the  purpose  just  out-  ;  “In  twelve  minutes,  sir,  from  the  plat- 
side  the  ywd,  there  to  await  the  signal-  form.” 

l)ell,  which  announced  that  the  main  line  “  Ay,  just  so.”  He  l>egan  to  walk 

was  clear,  and  then  run  back  to  the  plat-  slowly  round  the  J'iir/y  with  his  hands 
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behind  him,  lookinaj  nt  her  admirincrly 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  talkinsr  to 
me  all  the  time.  “  I  suppose  your  entfine 
is  eoked  and  watered  ready  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  r* 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  how  far  do  you  run  before  tak¬ 
ing  in  fresh  water  ?” 

“  We  always  take  in  water  at  Merry- 
vale,  thirty-eight  miles  from  here.  YV'e 
have  to  stay  there  three  or  four  minutes, 
on  aoeotint  of  the  letter-bags.” 

“  But  suppo.se  you  had  no  train  behind 
you,  how  many  miles  could  you  run  to¬ 
night,  say  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  before  being  obliged  to  stop  for 
coke  or  water  T” 

“  About  seventy  miles,  sir.” 

“  About  seventy  miles !  Just  so.  Real¬ 
ly,  these  steam-monsters  seem  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  of  this  or  any 
j»reviou8  age;”  and  as  he  said  these 
words,  he  mounted  coolly  on  to  the  en¬ 
gine.  Then  I  felt  more  certain  than  ever 
that  he  must  be  a  director  or  some  gi’eat 
railway  function.ary ;  while  the  slim  gen¬ 
tleman  with  the  dispatch-box,  standing 
so  quietly  on  the  ground,  beating  his 
chest  with  one  hand  to  keep  himself  warm, 
was  probably  a  clerk  or  amanuensis. 

No  sooner  had  the  stout  gentleman 
clambered  up  beside  me,  than  he  com¬ 
menced  another  rapid  cross  fire  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  made  me  explain  to  him  the 
method  of  working  the  engine.  I  shewed 
him  how  to  start  her,  how  to  stop  her, 
how  to  put  on  the  brake,  and  sound  the 
whistle.  He  expressed  himself  as  being 
immensely  gratified  ;  and  when  his  list  of 
questions  was  exhausted,  called  to  the 
slim  gentleman  to  get  up  beside  us,  in 
order  that  he  might  explain  to  him  some 
more  interesting  point  than  common. 

The  slim  gentleman,  still  holding  the 
dispatch-box  carefully,  had  hardly  com¬ 
plied  with  this  request,  when  the  belt 
sounded  which  summoned  me  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  I  at  once  started  the  engine. 

“  We  will  ride  as  far  as  the  platform 
with  you,”  said  the  stout  gentleman, 
watching  my  movements  attentively. 

The  ordinary  programme  of  proceed¬ 
ings  was  as  follows:  on  hearing  the  bell, 
to  run  the  engine  slowly  forward  to  the 
second  pointman's  box,  where  a  man  was 
in  waiting  to  turn  her  on  to  the  mam 
line,  after  running  on  which  for  a  few 


yards,  she  was  reversed,  and  run  back, 
tender  first,  into  the  station,  taking  up 
Sam  Preston  at  the  first  pointsman’s  box 
on  the  way  in. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  bell,  I  sounded  my  whistle  as  a 
notice  to  pointsm.an  number  two ;  and  on 
seeing  his  green  light  exhibited,  ran  the 
engine  forward  over  his  points  till  we 
were  on  the  main  line.  I  was  just  about 
to  reverse  the  engine,  for  the  purpose  of 
running  back  into  the  station,  when  the 
stout  gentleman  spoke  to  me. 

“  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  where  the  line'to  Rippinghurst  sep¬ 
arates  itself  from  the  north  line  1” 

“  About  half  a  mile,  sir.” 

“  And  what  means  has  the  pointsman 
at  that  junction  of  distinguishing  one  set 
of  trains  from  the  other,  or  of  knowing 
on  to  which  line  they  ought  to  be 
turne<l  1” 

“  His  tables  inform  him  at  what  time 
each  train  ought  to  arrive  or  depart, 
in  addition  to  which,  all  engines  going 
north  give  two  distinct  whistles,  while 
those  going  south  to  Rippinghurst  and 
other  places,  whistle  three  times  before 
reaching  the  junction,  an<l  thus  notify  to 
the  pointsman  which  route  it  is  intended 
they  should  take.” 

“Just  so;  two  whistles  when  you  go 
north,  and  three  when  you  go  south.  Le 
moment  est  arrive/”  Scarcely  had  the 
stout  gentleman,  who  was  standing  be¬ 
hind  me,  utleml  these  words,  when  I 
felt  myself  seized  suddenly  round  the 
throat  with  an  iron  gripe,  while  my  head 
was  wrenched  violently  back;  and  the 
next  moment  I  became  insensible.  Had 
such  a  mode  of  attack  been  known  in 
those  days,  I  should  certainly  have  said 
that  I  had  l)een  garrotted. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying 
on  my  back  among  the  coke  in  the  ten¬ 
der,  with  my  overcoat  put  under  my 
head  by  way  of  a  pillow.  I  staggered  t<» 
my  feet,  feeling  very  dizzy  and  faint,  and 
with  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat 
that  was  far  from  agreeable.  The  Firejlif 
was  tearing  along  at  a  teirific  pace,  with 
no  train  behind  her ;  going,  too,  not 
I  south  to  Rippinghurst,  but  along  the 
I  main  line  to  the  north,  as  I  saw  when  1 
looked  round,  for  the  night  was  fine,  and 
i  the  stars  shone  brightly ;  and  I  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  every  turn  and  feature  of  the 
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landscape.  Mellinffsliall  was  ten  miles  ' 
away,  and  two  stations  had  been  passed 
already.  I  had  but  just  time  to  make 
these  observations  when  the  stout  gentle¬ 
man  tnmed  to  address  me. 

“Getting  round  again,  I  perceive,” 
said  he;  “  you  will  be  all  right  in  anoth¬ 
er  quarter  of  an  hour.  Here,  take  a  di  am 
of  this  brandy  ;  you  will  find  it  iinju'ove 
w'onderfully.  You  will,  I  am  sui'e,  for¬ 
give  me  the  little  rudeness  I  j)erpetrated 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Necessity  eoin|K‘lIed 
me  to  act  as  I  did.  You  are  better  al¬ 
ready,  I  see.  And  now  I  will  yield  uj> 
my  |>ost  of  driver  to  ^ou,  having  every' 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  conduct  me 
and  uiy  friend  safely  to  our  journey's 
end.” 

“  And  where  may  that  be?”  asked  I, 
somewhat  sullenly.  “  This  is  not  the 
road  to  Rippinghurst” 

“Just  so.  it  is  the  line  to  the  north 
on  which  w’e  are  now  traveling — I  whist¬ 
led  twice  at  the  junction,  according  to 
your  instructions — and  it  is  northward 
that  I  w  ish  to  go.  My  friend  and  I  were 
too  late  for  the  mail ;  we  could  not  afford 
to  wait  for  the  next  train,  which,  in  fact, 
does  not  start  till  six  to-morrow'  morn¬ 
ing  ;  so  we  were  coinpelhsl,  in  this  rude 
and  violent  fashion,  to  invent  a  s{>ecial 
for  ourselves.” 

Fool  that  I  was  !  how  egi  egiously  had 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  deceived !  I  had 
.'ictually  taken  one  of  these  men  for  that 
awful  personage,  a  railway  director; 
whereas  the  tw’o  of  them  were  probably 
nothing  better  than  a  brace  of  sw'indlers. 
With  what  dire  punishment  I  should  be 
visited  when  I  got  back  to  Mellingshall, 
I  durst  not  just  then  pause  to  contem- 
))late.  It  was  true  that  I  was  being  car¬ 
ried  away  against  my  w  ill ;  but  I  had 
l)een  wrong,  in  the  first  place,  in  allow¬ 
ing  a  stranger  to  get  on  to  the  engine, 
and  so  render  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
nsur])  the  command  placed  tem|)orarily  in 
my  hands.  The  mail  would  be  delayed ; 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  I  had 
absconded  w'ith  the  engine,  they  would 
])ut  me  dow'n  as  a  lunatic  at  once.  Rut 
a  few  minutes  more  would  bring  us  to 
Fallowdene  station,  at  which  phice  I 
would  stop  and  give  the  two  strangers 
into  custody,  and  prove  my  innocence  at 
the  same  time. 

“  This  sort  of  thing  may  seem  a  pleas¬ 


ant  game  to  you,”  I  said,  turning  to  the 
stout  stranger;  “but  it’s  deuce<ily  un- 
ple.asant  for  me.  You've  «lel;iyeil  the 
m.ail,  and  run  away  with  the  engine — 
stolen  it,  in  fact,  and  laid  youraelves  o^'n 
to  an  idictment  for  felony.  But  we  shall 
be  at  F;illowdene  in  three  minutes,  and 
then  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  some  one  higher  in  authority 
than  me,  the  meaning  of  vour  singular 
conduct,  for  I  don't  intend  to  drive  you 
any  further.” 

“  Your  naivete,  my  young  friend,  is 
re.-dly  amusing,”  said  the  stout  stranger,"’ 
with  a  grim  hiugh.  “Understand,  once 
for  all,  that  I,  and  not  you,  am  master  of 
the  situation  :  and  th.at  it  is  for  you  to 
ol)ey  my  orders  implicitly.  Refuse  to  do 
so,  or  attempt  to  play  any  fool’s  trick 
with  the  engine,  and  I  will  scatter  to  the 
winds  what  little  bnuns  you  possess,  and 
scrunch  your  bones  under  the  whei*ls  of 
your  own  engine !”  At  the  same  instant, 
I  felt  the  cold  i)arrel  of  a  pistol  presstsl  to 
■ly  temples ;  and  I  staggered  back,  ami 
should  have  fallen  from  the  engine,  had 
not  the  stout  man  caught  me  by  the  col¬ 
lar,  and  dragged  me  back.” 

“  There  now,”  said  he  good-humore<lly, 
“  you  owe  me  some  thanks  for  having 
saved  your  life.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  young 
man,  :md  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  1 
)»ledge  you  my  word  to  restore  you  in 
safety  to  the  arms  of  your  disconsedate 
friends.” 

I  saw  at  once  that  further  resistence 
just  then  would  be  useless ;  I  had  better 
make  up  my  mind  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  mysterious  stranger,  keeping,  mean¬ 
while,  ls)th  eyes  and  ears  on  the  alert. 
So,  with  a  shrill  whistle,  we  flew  past 
Fallowdene  at  full  speed  ;  and  then  I 
shovelled  a  lot  of  coke  into  the  furnace, 
and  poure<l  a  little  oil  here  and  there  among 
the  joints  of  the  machinery,  and  went 
quietly  about  my  work,  as  though  no 
strangers  were  present,  but  always  keenly 
observant  of  what  my  companions  were 
doing. 

“  I  am  gl.'id  to  find  that  you  have  come 
to  your  senses  so  readily,”  said  the  stout 
man.  “  Keep  youi  engine  up  to  the 
m:irk,  and  our  journey  will  be  done  :ill 
the  sooner.”  ^  saying,  he  proceeded 
to  fasten  a  white  woolen  comforter  round 
his  throat,  and  to  put  on  a  traveling- 
cup  in  place  of  his  liat;  after  w'hich  he 
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lighted  a  cigar,  and  turned  to  look  at  his 
friend. 

This  slim  man  (gentlemen  I  call  them  ] 
no  longer)  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 1 
versation ;  but  seated  from  the  first  in  one 
corner,  with  the  dispatch-l>ox  InJtween  his  ] 
knees,  had  seemed  to  take  a  very  despon- : 
dent  view  of  his  position.  Him,  the  stout ' 
man  now  turned  to  address ;  but  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  in  the  French  language, 
evidently  that  I  might  not  understand  ^ 
what  was  siiid ;  neither  of  them  dreaming 
that  the  black  greasy-Iooking  stoker  be-  ; 
side  them  was  acquainted  with  more  lan¬ 
guages  than  his  own. 

“  How  melancholy  you  look  to-night, 
my  friend,”  said  he;  “one  would  think 
you  were  in  love,  so  forlorn  as  you  sit 
there.  All  our  plans  have  succeede<i; 
and  although  we  mi.ssi‘d  the  traiti,  that  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment,  since,  thanks 
to  our  clever  coup-de-mitn,  we  shall  not  be 
above  half  an  hour  late  at  our  destination ; 
and  Peter  will  surely  wait  that  short  time 
for  us.  This  night,  of  all  nights  in  the 
year,  you  ought  to  be  as  meiry  as  a  black¬ 
bird  ;  for  now  you  have  accomplished 
your  revenge — that  revenge  for  which  you 
have  bt“en  sighing,  day  and  night,  for 
six  months  past  So  cheer  up,  my  child, 
and  be  light-hearted,  as  1  am  ;  let  the  fu¬ 
ture  take  care  of  itself.  Vice  la  bagatelle  /” 

“  It  is  so  cold  sitting  here,”  replied  the 
slim  man  with  a  shiver,  “  with  nothing 
to  occupy  either  one's  fingers  or  one’s 
thoughts.” 

“  It  is  because  your  thoughts  are  so 
busily  occupied,  my  friend,  tliat  you  are 
so  gloomy  and  dUtcait.  But  you  said  you 
were  cold  :  here,  drain  this  tla.>^k,  choice 
cognac,  I  assure  you ;  not  a  headache  in  i 
bucketfull  of  it  And  here,  take  this  over- ' 
coat  of  mine ;  for  myself,  I  can  do  just  as 
well  w'ithout  it ;”  and  unheeding  the  re¬ 
monstrance  of  the  other,  the  stout  man 
Biip[)ed  o\it  of  his  great-coat,  and  induct¬ 
ed  his  friend  into  it ;  then  poured  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cognac  into  the  cup  of  his  fiask, 
and  made  liim  swallow  that ;  and  finished 
up  by  insisting  that  he  should  try  a  cigar. 
But  in  spite  of  these  friendly  attentions, 
and  the  cheering  words  which  accotnpan- 
ied  them,  the  slim  man  remaincHl  silent 
and  shivering,  brooding  over  some  dark 
secret,  known  only  to  himself  and  his 
friend.  When  the  stout  man  found  that 
all  his  efforts  to  cheer  the  other  were  una¬ 


vailing,  he  turned  aw.ay  with  a  muttered 
execration,  and  troubled  himself  no  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  matter,  but  wenton  smokinghis 
cheroots,  .and  watching  all  my  movements 
attentively,  as  though  he  feared  I  might 
play  him  false. 

He  asked  me  the  name  of  each  station 
that  we  p.a.ssed,  and  its  distance  from 
Mellingshall ;  and  he  became  temporarily 
excited  once  or  twice,  when  the  red  light 
(the  signal  to  stop)  w'as  exhibited  at  some 
station ;  at  which  times  I  had  to  slacken 
s|>eed,  and  whistle  till  the  green  light  took 
its  place,  when  we  again  put  on  .all  steam, 
and  tore  on  our  way.  The  cold  glitter  of 
a  pi.stol-barrel  would  meet  my  eye  at  such 
times,  and  a  muttered  c.aution  would  fall 
on  my  ear,  to  beware  th.at  I  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  treachery.  But  the  dangerous 
point  once  passed,  the  pistol  w'ould  dis¬ 
appear  for  a  while,  and  the  stout  man 
would  go  on  smoking  more  furiously  than 
ever,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He 
took  out  his  watch  once  or  twice ;  and 
when  he  held  it  to  the  lamp  to  see  the 
hour,  I  had  for  the  moment  a  clear  view 
of  his  face. 

He  W'as  by  no  means  ill-looking,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  oM.  He 
wore  a  thick  black  moustache,  but  the 
rest  of  his  face  was  closely  shaven ;  he  had 
dark  piercing  eyes,  that  seemed  to  look 
through  you  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  w'.'is  in 
manners  and  appearance,  as  much  a  gen¬ 
tleman  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  usurp 
that  honorable  title. 

I  kept  the  furnace  of  the  Fircjlg  well 
supplie<i  with  fuel,  and  she  went  along 
at  a  gallant  pace,  for  I  was  determined  to 
end  this  strange  journey  as  soon  as  {>os8i- 
ble.  Past  one  mile-post  after  another, 
standing  whitelyout  against  the  dark  em- 
l>ankments  ;  with  ever  and  anon  a  station, 
big  or  little,  rushing  imuliy  up  to  us,  star¬ 
ing  at  us  blankly  for  a  single  second,  and 
calling  to  us  with  a  thousand  iron  tongues 
to  stop,  as  it  receded  swiftly  away  into 
darkest  space;  under  bridges  innumera¬ 
ble,  each  of  them  a  span  of  blactkness  that 
vanished  in  an  instant;  then  into  the  great 
tunnel,  wrapped  and  lost  in  its  breath  of 
steam  and  smoke,  awakening  its  thousand 
echoes  that  have  little  time  for  sleep ; 
and  so  out  again  into  the  fresh  cool  night ; 
away — past  silent  farmstead,  and  sleeping 
village,  and  great  furnaces  that  dare  their 
I  hearts  out  to  the  unheeding  stars :  onward 
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we  went  till  Burkleigh  station  was  reach¬ 
ed  and  sixty  miles  of  journey  had  been 
achieved. 

I  gathered  from  the  stout  man's  obser¬ 
vations  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  jiart  of  the  country,  and  that  our 
flight  in  the  dark  was  now  almost  ended ; 
indeed,  the  Firrfy,  good  little  engine 
though  she  was,  could  not  have  held  out 
much  longer  without  a  further  sujiply  of 
water. 

“  Half-way  between  Burkleigh  and  the 
next  station,”  said  the  stout  man,  “  is  the 
point  where  I  wish  to  stop.  You  will 
make  your  an-angements  accordingly; 
and  you  will  further  understand,  that  when 
I  leave  the  engine  you  will  accom|tany 
me.  I  can  not  aflbrd  to  dispense  with 
the  pleasure  of  your  (‘omytany  Just  yet” 
Here  was  a  new  view  of  the  case,  with  a 
vengeance !  and  just  as  I  w  as  calculating 
how  comfortably  I  could  work  my  way 
buck  to  Mellingshall,  and  reach  home  in 
time  for  an  early  breaklast. 

I  remonstraf «?d,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he 
stopped  me  sternly,  and  at  once.  “  Hun 
your  engine  oflT  the  main  line  on  to  the 
first  siding  you  come  to,”  said  he ;  “  and, 
for  the  rest,  hold  your  tongue.” 

1  slackened  sitcsMl  at  once ;  and  about 
a  mile  further  on  we  came  to  a  small 
branch-line  leading  to  a  colliery  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  Here  the  slim  man  got  down, 
and  held  the  ]»oints  oj)en  by  my  direction, 
while  I  ran  the  Firrjly  olf  the  main  line, 
and  brought  her  to  a  stand.  This  done, 

I  let  off  the  steam,  and  raked  some  of  the 
fire  out  of  the  grate,  while  the  others  stood 
by  watching  me  impatiently.  When  all 
was  done  that  was  necessaiy,  the  stout 
man  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me  impressively. 

“  Look  here  my  young  friend,”  said  he, 
“  you  have  acted  sensibly  to-night  in  not 
disputing  my  orders.  Continue  to  do  as 
1  tell  you,  and  no  harm  shall  befall  you ; 
but  attempt  to  deceive  me,  or  to  take 
French-leave,  and  you  will  have  some¬ 
thing  sent  after  you  that  will  silence  youf  or 
ever.  On  one  point  make  your  mind  easy 
— lam  adeadshot:  I  never  miss  my  aim.” 

“  Go  ahead,”  said  I  sulkily ;  “  you 
needn’t  talk  so  much  about  your  confound¬ 
ed  pistol.” 

The  stout  man  replied  with  a  laugh, ! 
and  slinging  the  dispatch-box  by  a  strap 
over  his  shoulder,  led  the  way  at  a  quick  ! 


I  pace  from  the  branch-line  over  a  tract  of 
I  rising-ground,  out  on  to  a  wide  stretch  of 
I  bleak  moorland,  intersected  by  several 
I  roads,  never  hesitating  for  a  moment  as 
to  the  path  he  ought  to  take,  but  leading 
the  way  as  confidently  as  though  he  were 
familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
which  probably  he  was.  I  followed  close 
behind,  and  with  the  slim  man  brought 
up  the  rear.  After  walking  thus  for  a 
mile  or  two,  we  came  to  a  plantation  of 
firs,  the  e<lge  of  which  skirted  the  road  we 
were  traversing.  The  stout  man  whist¬ 
led  twice  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  we  all 
stood  still  to  listen.  In  a  moment  the  re- 
8|>onse  came — a  similar  whistle,  and  close 
at  hand.  Next  we  heard  the  noise  of 
wheels,  and  presently  a  carriage  of  some 
kind  came  out  of  a  narrow  lane,  that  ran 
by  one  end  of  the  plantation,  and  drove 
slowly  up  to  where  we  were  standing. 
As  well  as  I  could  make  out  by  that  light, 
it  si‘emed  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
hackney-coach,  with  jterhaps  a  better 
horse  than  common  in  the  shafts;  while, 
as  for  the  driver,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
mufl1e<l  up,  that  it  would  have  becMi  im¬ 
possible  to  reco^iae  him  again.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  swear  at  os,  as  soon  as  he  got  near 
enough  to  be  he;ird,  fur  having  kept  him 
waiting  so  long  ;  but  at  a  few  whispered 
words  from  the  stout  man,  his  objurga¬ 
tions  lapsed  into  a  muttered  curse  or  two, 
and  then  died  away  in  sulky  silence.  We 
three  pedestrians,  together  with  the  dis- 
j»atch-box,  were  quickly  inside  the  cab; 
the  windows  were  clos^,  and  the  blinds 
pulled  down ;  and  we  were  driven  off  at 
a  good  pace,  which  was  kept  up  without 
break  or  rest  for  what  seemed  to  me  a 
very  long  time,  till  at  la.st  we  rattled  over 
the  paved  streets  of  some  town,  and  al>out 
five  minutes  later  came  to  a  sUmd.  I  had 
some  acquaintance  with  that  pait  of  the 
country,  and  I  knew  that  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  miles  from  the  point  where  we 
left  t^e  engine,  three  countiy'  towns  were 
situated,  all  of  them  busy,  populous  places. 
To  which  of  these  three  towns  had  I  been 
taken  T  On  this  point  I  was  a.s  helpless  to 
form  a  judgmentas  if  I  had  lK*on  lx)rn  blind. 

On  alighting  from  the  vehicle,  I  had 
only  time  to  take  one  hasty  glance  round, 
and  to  observe  that  we  h:id  been  driven 
into  a  small  court  or  enclosed  yard,  over¬ 
looked  by  high  gloomy  buildings  on  every 
side,  when  a  door  in  ftont  of  us  was  si. 
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lently  opened,  and  we  all  went  in.  The  ' 
door  seemed  to  close  of  its  own  accord  be¬ 
hind  us ;  and  the  next  moment  a  light  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  we  were  standing,  carried 
by  one  of  the  most  singular-looking  l>e- 
ings  these  eyes  have  ever  beheld.  He 
seemed,  at  the  first  glance,  more  like  a 
resuscitated  corpse  than  anything  else ; 
he  was  very  old,  and  very  withered,  with 
a  wicked  shrivelled-up  little  face — the  face 
of  a  century-old  ajw,  lighted  up  with  two 
eyes,  so  restless,  cunning,  and  suspi¬ 
cious,  that  th»»y  seemed  to  distrust  every¬ 
body,  himself  included.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  old  red  flannel  dressing-robe,  which 
fell  in  voluminous  folds  to  his  slippereil 
feet,  while  his  cadaverous  jaws  were  bound 
up  with  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  fast¬ 
ened  in  a  huge  knot  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  on  which  a  few  spiky  hairs  were 
still  sparsely  s<‘attered.  Holding  the  lamp 
above  his  head  with  a  shaking  hand,  he 
grinncsi  a  hideous  welcome  to  us,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  stout  man  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  old  friend. 

“  Welcome  home  again,  Mr.  William 
— welcome  home !”  he  imunble<l.  ’‘What 
luck  have  you  h:id,  eh — what  luck?  But 
are  these  ?  Strangei's  eh  ?  Friends  of 
vours,  did  you  s.ay?  But  are  they  safe, 
Mr.  William — are  they  safe? 

Chattering  thus,  the  old  man  led  the 
way  into  a  large  but  plainly-furnished 
room,  where  a  table  was  laid  ready  for 
sup|»er,  shewing  that  the  arrival  of  one 
or  more  had  l)een  ex|H‘cted.  Another 
plate  was  quickly  brought,  and  the  slat- 
ternly-U>oking  mid<lle-aged  woman  who 
waited  upon  us  served  up  a  plain  sub¬ 
stantial  sup|)er,  to  which  we  dul  ample 
justice.  The  slim  man  seemed,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  to  grow  moremoo<ly 
and  des[)ondent  with  every  mouthful  that 
he  ate.  Behind  his  chair  stood  Black 
Care,  the  terrible,  the  unbidden,  and  poi- 
sone<l  the  contents  of  cup  and  platter 
with  a  touch  of  his  skeleton  finger.  As 
for  the  old  man,  he  mumbled  and  jab¬ 
bered  away  in  his  apish  inane  fsishion, 
unheeded  by  everyl»ody,  Mr.  William 
being  just  then  too  much  preoccupied 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  him. 

When  supper  was  over,  Mr.  William 
and  the  old  man  left  the  room  together; 
but  in  a  few  minutes,  the  former  came  to 


the  door,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  follow 
him.  I  accordingly  stumbled  after  him  up 
a  longd.ark  flight  of  stairs,  and  was  finally 
ushered  into  a  room  having  a  small  camj) 
bedstead  in  one  corner  ;  while  close  to 
the  brightly-blazing  fire  stood  a  large 
easy-chair  and  a  small  table,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  the  old  man  was  already 
seated. 

“  You  will  have  to  make  yourself  com¬ 
fortable  here  for  the  night,”  said  the  stout 
man,  turning  to  me.  “  That  l)ed  is  at 
your  service ;  and  here,”  patting  the  old 
man  on  the  shoulder,  “  is  one  who  will 
attend  to  your  requirements.  Good¬ 
night,  and  ]>lpasant  dreams.” 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  lock¬ 
ing  the  door  behind  him  ;  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  old  man,  who  grinned  and 
nodded  his  whithered  hea<l  at  me;  and 
pointing  to  a  chair  in  the  opposite  comer, 
invited  me,  in  a  shrill  quavering  voice, 
to  come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire,  unless 
I  felt  disposini  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  As 
I  never  felt  less  inclined  for  sleep  in  my 
life,  I  drew  the  chair  up  to  the  fire,  and 
sjit  down  opposite  the  old  boy,  who  was 
busy  concocting  a  basin  of  gruel  for 
himself,  he  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
8uj)per  down  stairs.  I  tried  him  with  a 
few  questions,  l»eing  esjiecially  desirous 
to  know  how  long  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  be  detained  there  against  my  will ; 
but  at  each  of  my  queries,  the  old  rascal 
put  on  a  vacant  puzzled  look,  and  replied 
with  something  altogether  irrelevant  to 
my  question,  so  that,  after  one  or  two  futile 
efforts  to  get  a  sensible  answer,  I  gave 
up  tbe  task  in  dispair,  and  watched  him 
in  gloomy  silence  while  he  took  his  gruel, 
seasone<l  largely  with  cognac- 

Sitting  thus,  I  heard  from  some  far-off 
steeple  the  faint  tones  of  a  clock  tell  the 
hour  of  three,  and  I  remembered  for  the 
first  time  that  it  w.as  Sunday  morning. 
It  would  not  be  daylight  yet  for  three 
hours.  Following  close  upon  the  striking 
of  the  clock  came  the  rumble  of  a  distant 
cab  or  mail-cart,  rattling  over  the  paved 
streets  ;  there  w’as  a  pleasant  sense  of 
companionship  in  the  sound  that  spoke 
warmly  to  my  heart,  and  brought  with 
it  an  intense  longing  to  escape. 

To  escaj>e !  was  such  a  thing  possible  ? 
My  heart  throbbed,  and  the  blood  rush¬ 
ed  to  my  face  when  I  first  asked  myself 
the  question ;  so  that  when  I  looked  up. 
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and  sawthe  old  man’s  suspicious  eyes  fixed  • 
intently  on  me,  I  felt  as  if  my  hidden  I 
thoughts  were  discovered.  But  I  sat 
very  still,  and  strove  to  hx)k  as  uncon¬ 
cerned  as  possible  ;  and  when  the  old 
man  was  again  busy  with  his  gruel,  I  set 
to  M’ork  to  evolve  quietly  out  of  my 
brain  some  plan  of  deliverance.  The 
door,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  locked 
on  the  outside;  but  even  had  it  l>een  other- 
M’ise,  to  venture  down  through  the  lower 
parts  of  the  house  would  have  been  a  most 
dangerous  proceeding.  The  window, 
then.  Mas  the  |M)int  to  be  considered. 
This  M’as  se<‘ured  inside  by  stout  shutteix, 
but  there  Mould  lie  no  difficulty  in  o|)en- 
ing  them  ;  the  only  real  obstiicle  lay  in  the 
fact  of  the  Mindow  being  so  high  alnive 
the  ground — far  too  high  for  me  to  drop 
from.  Then  there  m  as  the  old  man  to 
dis|K)se  of;  that,  indei'd.  Mas  the  first 
thing  to  do,  for  once  let  him  give  the 
alarm,  and  all  my  eflbrts  would  Ik*  fruit¬ 
less. 

I  sat  brooding  intently  for  a  about  half 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  had 
thought  out  a  plan  M' Inch  seemed  to  me 
the  only  one  at  all  feasible.  There  M  ere 
some  small  pieces  of  Mood  lying  on  the 
hearth,  fragments  left  after  the  fire  had 
been  lighted.  I  picked  uj»  one  of  these, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  feM’  minutes  had 
fashioned  it  M’ith  my  pocket-knife  into  a 
sort  of  rude  spatula,  round  m  Inch  I  tied 
a  piece  of  stout  string  that  I  found  in  one 
of  my  pockets.  The  old  man  sat  M'atching 
my  movements  attentively,  apparently 
unsuspicious  of  what  I  M  as  about  to  do. 

Lverything  was  now  rejidy  for  my  at¬ 
tempt.  0(*casionally  I  heard  the  faint 
murmurs  of  voices  IkIow  stairs,  sheM’ing 
that  there  M’ere  other  inmates  of  the 
house  still  awake ;  and  now  and  then 
the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  disLint  door 
sounded  preternaturally  loud  at  that  quiet 
hour.  I  confess  that  iiom'  the  final  mo¬ 
ment  was  come,  my  he.art  failed  me  Ibr  a 
minute  or  tM'O,  and  I  l)egan  to  doubt  ray 
ability  to  carry  out  my  plan  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  But  this  tit  of  weakness  m’os 
of  short  duration,  and  gave  place  to  an 
unfaltering  resolution  to  do  and  dare 
everything  to  effect  my  esca|)e. 

I  rose  suddenly  from  my  chair,  stepped 
across  the  hearth  in  tMO  strides,  and 
seized  the  hoary  rascal  by  the  throat. 
“Sj)eak,  or  make  a  noise,  and  I'll  mur- 
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der  you !”  I  whispered  sternly  in  his  ear, 
and  I  j)assed  the  bright  blade  of  my  knife 
close  before  lus  eyes.  Then  before  he 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  an 
attack  so  sudden  and  unex|»ected,  I  had 
twisted  the  bell-rope  into  a  large  loop,  far 
out  of  his  reach  as  he  sat  there.  “  ( )pen 
your  mouth,”  I  said  to  him,  “but  do 
not  s|»eak,  or  you  die.”  He  M’as  shiver¬ 
ing  with  flight,  and  had  hardly  sense 
enough  left  to  understand  what  I  said. 
“  Mercy  !  mercy  !  good  young  man ;” 
he  gas|KHi,  and  then  the  ]>ieee  of  m'oo<1 
M-as  inserted  l)etM’een  his  teeth,  and  tieil 
setturely  in  its  ))lace,  and  he  could  say  no 
more.  I  next  fastened  his  hands  behind 
him  M’ith  my  handkerchief,  then  drew*  a 
sheet  off  the  be<l,  and  cutting  it  M'ith  my 
knife  into  long  strips,  tn  isteil  these,  and 
proceeded  to  tie  him  securely  in  his  chair. 
When  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  he  was 
so  fastened  that  it  M’ould  be  impossible 
for  him  to  relea.se  himself,  and  further, that 
he  M  ils  in  no  danger  of  being  choketl  by 
the  gag,  I  turneti  my  attention  to  the 
M'iiuioM’  ;  and  having  taken  oft’  my  lioots, 
BO  as  to  make  as  little  noise  as|K)ssible  in 
crossing  the  ftoor,  I  prot«etled  U)  try  the 
shutters,  and  after  five  minutes’  patient 
labor,  succeeded  in  opening  them  almost 
in  silence. 

The  next  j>oint  M'as  the  widoM' ;  but  I 
found,  to  my  dismay,  M’hen  I  came  to 
examine  it,  that  it  M  as  conqiosed  of  small 
diamond  panes  set  in  leil,  and  o|>ened  by 
means  of  a  casement  only,  far  too  small 
to  permit  any  hope  of  egress  that  way. 
My  M-hole  scheme  seemed  to  collapse  as 
1  looked,  for  my  intention  had  been  to 
escajie  through  the  M'indoM’,  and  reach 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  roj>e  made  out 
of  the  bed-clothes.  What  to  do  now,  I 
knew  not ;  and  as  I  turned  despairingly 
aM'ay,  the  old  man’s  eyes  met  mine  with 
a  malignant  glance  of  mingled  rage  and 
triumph.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me. 
Although  the  stout  man,  on  leaving  the 
room,  had  locked  the  door  liehind  him, 
was  it  not  ]>robable  that  tlie  old  man  had 
in  his  ]>ossession  another  key  that  M'ould 
0|>en  it!  This  Mas  a  question  that  I 
solved  at  once  by  searching  him,  and  in 
one  of  his  pockets  I  found  aiKculiar  key 
— a  in.asU*r-key,  I  imagine  it  to  have 
been,  which  probably  titteil  every  door 
in  the  house;  at  all  events,  it  opened  the 
door  of  my  prison,  us  I  was  not  long  iu 
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discovering.  Although  this  was  only  the 
first  step  towards  my  escape,  I  could  not 
repress  the  joyous  bounding  of  my  heart 
when  the  door  turned  on  its  hinges,  and 
I  stepped  cautiously  out  on  the  landing, 
and  then  stood  listening  to  the  murmur 
of  the  voices  below  stairs.  But  the  most 
•lifficult  part  of  my  enterprise  was  still 
before  me  ;  this  was  to  ])aas  without  dis¬ 
covery  the  open  door  of  the  room  below, 
an<l  then  go  down  the  second  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  ground-floor,  and  so  out  by 
the  first  door  I  could  find.  The  attempt  to 
succeed  at  all  must  be  made  at  once,  be¬ 
fore  the  stout  man  came  up  stairs,  which 
he  probably  would  do  ere  long,  to  look 
after  the  safety  of  his  prisoner. 

Before  venturing  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  voices,  I  gave  one  last  lo(»k  round 
my  prison,  and  examined  once  more  the 
bonds  of  the  old  man  ;  then  I  blew  out 
the  candle,  and  locked  the  door ;  and 
having  removed  the  key,  began  to  feel 
my  way  down  stairs,  one  at  a  time,  paus¬ 
ing  to  listen  between  every  step.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  house  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  and  strongly  built ;  and 
not  the  faintest  creaking  of  a  stair  be¬ 
trayed  my  presence.  At  length  I  reach¬ 
ed  a  large  landing,  giving  aci'ess  to  four 
rooms.  Tlie  door  of  one  of  these  rooms 
was  only  partially  closed,  and  through 
the  oj)ening  shone  a  faint  stream  of  light, 
while  now  and  then  a  muttered  w'ord  or 
two,  whose  tones  I  at  once  recognized, 
told  me  that  there  sat  my  captor  and  his 
friend.  Their  conversation  was  nearly 
over  by  the  time  I  reached  the  landing, 
but  they  still  seemed  to  be  silently  busy 
over  something.  What  was  the  nefari¬ 
ous  business  that  occupied  them  at  such 
an  unholy  hour! 

Noiseless  as  a  shadow,  I  moved  forward 
till  I  stood  on  the  mat  at  the  entrance 
to  the  room.  The  door  wjis  too  far 
closed  lor  me  to  see  the  occupants  of  the 
room,  or  for  them  to  see  me ;  but  from 
where  1  stood,  I  could  see  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  the  large  pier-glass  which 
stood  on  it ;  and  in  this  glass  I  could  see 
the  reflection  of  the  stout  man  and  his 
firend — could  see,  too,  distinctly,  what 
they  were  doing,  which  kept  them  so 
silent  and  so  busy.  I 

They  had  got  the  brown  leather  port¬ 
manteau  open  between  them,  and  were 
intently  examining  its  contents,  which  I 


!  consisted  of  watches,  chains,  rings,  and 
pins,  together  with  several  small  boxes 
filled,  apparently,  with  precious  stones  of 
.  different  kinds — all,  without  doubt,  the 
I  proceeds  of  some  great  robbery.  I  stood 
like  one  fascinated,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  danger  of  my  position.  At 
length  the  stout  man  spoke.  “  A  very 
pretty  little  haul.  Master  Matthew !” 
said  he.  “  As  nice  a  stroke  of  business 
as  I’ve  done  for  a  long  time,  and  neatly 
done,  too,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn’t. 
I’ve  got  two  little  black  leather  traveling- 
bags  up  stairs,  which  will  do  admirably 
to  hold  the  swag.  I'll  go  and  fetch  them, 
and  then  we'll  make  a  fair  division,  as 
agreed  on,  and  pack  up,  rea<ly  for  a  start. 

I  must  give  a  look  to  that  young  shaver 
up  stairs,  and  see  that  he’s  all  right  I’m 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  him — 
hang  me,  if  I  ain't !” 

“  Stick  a  knife  in  his  gizzard  !”  sug¬ 
gested  the  slim  man  with  a  yawn. 

“  No,  no  ;  we’ll  not  do  that,  if  I  can 
help  it,”  answered  his  companion.  That’s 
a  line  of  business  I’ve  never  gone  into 
yet,  and  I  don’t  mean  to,  either.  My 
motto  is, ‘Dead  men  always  do  tell  tales.’ 
I’d  rather  have  a  live  one  to  deal  with 
any  day  of  the  w'cek.  No,  I  must  think 
out  some  plan  before  morning  of  dispo¬ 
sing  of  him  for  a  few  days  till  w’e’ve  got 
quietly  away.  Not,  mind  you,”  hea(ld- 
ed,  “  that  I  wouhi  hesitate  to  stick  a 
bullet  into  him,  if  my  blood  was  up,  and 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  blow  upon 
our  little  aft’air.” 

lie  got  up.  and  jmshed  back  his  chair. 

“  Now,  you  stay  here,”  he  said,  “  while 
I  run  up  stairs.  I  shall  be  back  in  five 
minutes,  and  then  we’ll  go  share  and 
share  alike.” 

I  w'aited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did  or  w'hither  I  was 
going,  sped  noiselessly  up  stairs  again. 
Before  coming  down,  I  had  noticetl  on 
the  upper  landing  a  small  closet  or  lum¬ 
ber-room,  in  which  stood  a  large  ragged 
screen.  Intuitively  the  idea  came  into 
my  mind  to  hide  for  a  minutes  or  two 
behind  this  screen,  and  take  my  chance  of 
escape  in  a  rush  down  stairs,  while  the 
stout  man  was  engaged  with  the  first  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  discovery  that  w'ould  greet 
him  on  entering  the  room  where  I  had 
been  confined. 

By  the  time  I  bad  reached  the  landing' 
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the  Ptont  man  was  ascendinpf  the  lower  : 
stairs  :  and  the  same  instant  that  I  crept  ■ 
behind  the  screen,  he  paused  opposite  the 
door  to  frel  for  his  key,  and  the  next  | 
moment  the  door  of  my  prison  was 
opened,  and  he  went  in.  “  Hollo  ! ! 
what's  this?  Why  are  yon  in  the  dark  ?” 

I  heard  him  exclaim ;  and  then  I  stole 
from  my  hiding-place,  crossed  the  land¬ 
ing,  and  turning  the  key  in  the  lock, 
made  both  him  and  the  old  man  prison¬ 
ers,  and  then  rushed  down  the  first  flight 
of  stairs  at  a  breakneck  pace.  I  paused 
for  a  second  or  two  on  the  lower  landing, 
noticing,  with  some  surprise,  as  I  did  so 
that  the  room  w'here  the  two  men  had 
been  conferring  only  a  minute  before  was 
now  in  darkness.  Why  had  not  the 
slim  man  awaited  the  return  of  his  friend, 
as  the  latter  had  requeste<l  him  to  do? 
That,  however,  was  a  question  which  just 
then  did  not  concern  me. 

I  had  now  the  lower  flight  of  stairs  to 
descend,  and  here  I  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  more  cautiously,  l)eing  unacquainted 
with  the  ground.  I  had  turne<l  two  cor¬ 
ners  in  safety,  and  was  on  the  top  of  the 
last  short  flight,  when  a  sudden  thunder¬ 
ing  nt  the  locked  door  above  startled  me 
from  my  balance,  and  I  stumbled  head¬ 
long  down  the  retnaing  stairs,  bursting 
0|>en  a  door  at  the  foot  of  them,  and 
landing  in  a  large  kitchen,  at  the  other 
door  of  which — the  door  leading  into  the 
street — stood  the  slim  man,  with  a  very 
white  face,  trying  w'ith  nervous  haste  to 
unfasten  the  bolts,  and  so  let  himself  out 
On  the  dresser  close  by  his  side  stood  the 
candle  brought  from  up  stairs,  and  at  his 
feet  the  portmanteau  shut  and  partially 
rtrapped.  I  understood  his  little  game 
at  a  glance,  even  if  his  ghastly  tell-tale 
face  had  not  proclaimed  it  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  comrade's  brief  absence 
to  abscond  with  both  shares  of  the  stolen 
property,  trusting  in  the  darkness  to  get 
clear  away,  and  secure  the  whole  of  the 
booty  to  himself  A  look  of  relief  shot 
over  his  face  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  his  terrible  comrade  come  to  avenge 
his  treachery.  With  a  snarl  of  rage,  be 
turned  from  the  door,  and  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  bosom,  fired  it  point  blank 
at  me  just  as  I  was  rising  from  the 
ground.  The  wind  caused  by  the  bullet 
stirred  my  hair,  but  there  was  no  further 
damage  done,  and  before  he  had  time  to 


fire  again,  I  had  sprung  at  his  throat  an<l 
we  grappled  together,  and  reeled  from 
side  to  side  of  the  room  in  a  wild  stnig- 
gle  for  mastery.  He  w'as  agile  and  wiry 
as  a  panther,  and  quite  my  equal  in  sheer 
physical  strength,  for  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  was  little  more  than  a  lad  at 
that  time ;  and  it  would  |>erhaps  have 
gone  hard  with  me  had  I  not  brought  to 
bear  a  little  trick  with  the  leg  which  I 
had  learned  among  the  Westmoreland 
wrestlers,  which  stole  his  feet  from  under 
him  before  he  knew  what  was  the  matter, 
and  brought  him  crashing  to  the  ground, 
with  me  on  the  top  of  him.  In  falling, 
he  Btnick  his  head  with  tremendous  force 
against  the  edge  of  the  oaken  dresser, 
and  the  next  moment  his  gra.sp  relaxed, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  a  pallor  as  of  death 
overspread  his  face.  I  thought  in  truth 
that  he  was  killed. 

All  this  time,  the  stout  man  was  thun¬ 
dering  at  the  door  above  stairs,  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  out ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  struggled  to  my  feet,  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  escape,  to  get  away  from  that 
horrible  house,  came  over  me  as  strongly 
a.s  before.  I  drew  the  remaining  bolts, 
and  opened  the  door,  and  felt  the  cool 
niQfl>t-«>if  blow  freely  over  me  with  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  which  no  words 
of  mine  could  express.  I  turned  for  a 
moment,  as  I  crossed  the  threshold,  for 
a  last  look  at  my  opponent  lying  motion¬ 
less  across  the  hearth,  and  as  I  did  so, 
my  eye  fell  on  the  portmanteau,  and  act¬ 
ing  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
seized  it,  and  flinging  it  over  my  shoul¬ 
der,  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and 
hurried  away  into  the  silent  streets. 

To  the  first  constable  whom  I  met, 
I  gave  myself  and  the  portmanteau  in 
charge,  and  was  by  him  hurried  off  to 
the  station,  where  I  told  my  strange 
story  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  and 
four  constables  w’ere  despatdied  to  the 
house,  which  was  at  once  recognized 
from  my  description,  as  it  had  long  been 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  When  they 
I  returned,  it  was  in  company  of  two  out 
I  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  house ;  but 
the  stout  man  had  got  clear  away  before 
their  amval.  The  slim  man,  who  had 
recovered  his  wits  by  this  time,  finding 
the  game  up,  volunteered  a  confession, 
the  details  of  which  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
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the  chief  |>oint8  of  which  I  will  now  give 
you  a«  briefly  as  may  be.  1 

The  jewelry,  «jbc.,  contained  in  the 
|>ortniantcau  had  been  stolen  from  the 
(^tablishment  of  Ifelliiigham  &  Co.,  the 
ip'eat  jewelers  and  silversmiths  of  Mel-  | 
lingshall.  Mr.  Bellingham’s  chief  assist¬ 
ant  and  contidential  servant  was  one 
Matthew  Lamplough — he  who  has  hither¬ 
to  been  designutcil  as  the  slim  man — 
a  person  who  had  gradually  w'orked 
himself  up  from  the  [>osition  of  shop- 
boy,  till  he  had  become  practically  the 
manager  of  the  whole  couceni,  for  Mr. 
Bellingham  was  getting  old,  and  glad  to 
move  some  of  the  cares  of  business  on 
to  more  youthful  shoulders.  But  Lam- ' 
plough's  ambition  at  last  overstepped  his 
prudence,  as  he  found  to  his  cost,  when 
be  one  day  asked  the  old  man  to  give 
him  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage — 
bis  daughter,  who  was  so  handsome 
and  so  accomplished,  and  would  some 
day  have  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  c^l 
her  own.  The  old  man's  reply,  as  soon 
as  amazement  would  let  him  speak,  was 
a  peremptory  refusal,  accompaiiied  by 
some  disparaging  remarks  on  the  vile- 
uess  of  Matthew’s  origin — he  had  gone 
to  Bellingluun  &  Co's  from  the  work- 
house — and  followed  up  by  the  intimation 
that  he,  Matthew,  should  retain  his  conti- 
deutial  post  no  longer,  but  be  put  back  to 
the  position  of  an  ordinary  assistant  in 
the  establishment.  Matthew  vowed  to 
lie  I'evenged,  and  he  kept  his  word.  It 
was  while  he  was  in  this  mood  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  individual 
going  by  the  name  of  Captain  de  Vaux  | 
— the  stout  man  of  my  narrative — a  gay  | 
dashing  fellow  of  insinuating  manners, 
who  was  staying  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  | 
best  hotel  in  Mellingshall.  De  Vaux 
was  not  long  before  he  wormed  himself 
into  Matthew’s  contideoce,  and  heard 
from  his  lips  the  narrative  of  his  wrongs, 
as  he  deemed  them  to  be ;  and  tlien  by 
slow  degrees  he  unfolded  a  plan  by ; 
which  Lamplough  might  both  revenge 
and  enrich  himself  at  the  same  time,  i 
Matthew  stared  agliast  at  tlie  proposal 
when  it  was  flrst  untblded  to  him ;  but 
the  cunning  De  Vaux  gradually  fumiliar- 
iaed  him  with  the  idea,  till  at  length  he  , 
seized  it  witti  a;Vidity.  The  flrst  thing  ' 
to  do  was  to  obtain  duplicate  keys  of  the 
strong  boxes  in  which  tlie  stock  of  Bel- , 


lingham  &  Co.,  was  stored  in  the  cellar 
below  tlie  shop.  Wax  impressions  of 
the  genuine  keys  were  easily  obtained 
by  Matthew,  from  which  De  Vaux  had 
real  keys  manufactured.  After  these 
had  been  tried,  and  found  to  answer, 
the  time  for  their  enterprise  was  fixed, 
and  all  needful  preparations  made  by  De 
Vaux  for  its  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Bellingham  always  left  town  on 
Saturday  evenings,  to  spend  Sunday  at 
bis  villa  in  tlie  country,  the  premises 
being  left  in  charge  of  Matthew  and  two 
other  assistants.  It  was  agreed  that 
Matthew  should  ask  for  leave  of  absence 
from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  that,  after  the  depai  ture  of  Mr. 
Bellingham,  he  should  go  down  into  the 
cellars,  0|>eu  the  sates  with  his  false 
keys,  load  his  portmanteau  with  the 
most  valuable  property  he  could  find,  re¬ 
lock  the  safes,  and  then  quietly  take  lus 
departure,  as  though  he  were  going 
on  his  proposed  journey.  All  this  was 
safely  accomplished.  Lamplough  got  out 
of  the  house  without  being  suspected 
by  his  fellow-servants,  but  not  till  half 
an  hour  past  the  time  agreed  on,  so  that 
when  he  and  De  Vaux  reached  the  sta¬ 
tion,  they  found  that  the  last  north  train 
had  heen  gone  five  minutes.  Their  plan 
had  been  to  get  down  by  train  to  the 
station  ueare.st  De  Vaux's  house,  then 
take  the  cab  which  would  be  in  waiting 
lor  them,  and  so  reach  home  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  the  spoil 
was  to  be  divided,  the  uecessmy  dis¬ 
guises  assumed ;  and  by  six  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  they  were  to  be  on 
board  one  of  the  foreign  steamers  which 
started  at  that  hour  ftom  a  neighboring 
port,  by  which  means  they  would  be 
safe  out  of  England  before  the  robbery 
was  discovered.  The  rest  you  know. 

The  old  man  was  too  cunning  to  allow 
himself  to  be  implicated  in  any  way. 
Captain  de  Vaux  was  merely  bis  lodger, 
lie  said ;  as  to  what  his  puisuits  were, 
he  knew'  nothing ;  and  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  take  care  of  me  as  being  a 
mild  lunatic,  whom  De  Vaux  was  about 
to  conduct  to  a  private  asylum.  1  may 
mention  that  in  his  younger  days  tlie 
old  man  had  been  known  as  a  notorioua 
“  fence,"  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

The  aoi-disuiU  Captain  de  \'aux  was 
captured  several  years  after  in  France, 
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for  a  daring  robbery  committed  in  that 
country,  and  condemned  to  the  tt  araur- 
joix^  for — I  forget  how  many  years. 


Chambers’s  Journal. 

IN  SIAM. 

Theiie  is  now  really  no  knowing  what 
to  believe  about  dead  and  gone  jierson- 
ages,  concerning  whom  we  had  fondly 
ho}>ed  society  had  made  up  its  mind 
long  ago.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
disconcerting  to  learn  in  one's  old  age, 
and  when  the  rectitication  of  an  opinion 
is  a  tedious  and  ftiunful  process,  that 
Henry  VIII.  was  an  estimable  monarch, 
of  conscientious,  scrupulous,  and  even 
weakly  uxorious  tendencies;  and  that 
his  daughter  Mary  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  the  matter  with  her  dis|K>8ition,  but 
merely  labored  under  unrequitetl  affec.- 
tion  and  a  liver  complaint.  To  discover 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  never  told  the 
truth,  even  by  accident,  or  when  off  her 
guard,  is  trying  ;  and  one  longs  impa¬ 
tiently  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  ever-  | 
lasting  casket  in  which  the  secret  of  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  Mary  Stuart  lies 
hidden.  One  may  make  up  one's  mind 
to  having  to  part  with  many  cherished 
illusions,  and  to  do  a  good  deal  of  tardy 
justice,  but  one  little  piet«  of  justice  lies 
enticingly  to  our  hand.  I^et  us  do  it 

In  the  sixteenth  ceiituiy,  a  Portuguese 
explorer,  named  Mendez  Pinto,  visited 
the  distant  and  mysterious  land  which  is 
known  as  Indo-China,  or  more  familiarly 
as  Siam.  He  made  the  dreary  and  dan¬ 
gerous  voyage,  he  explored  the  wonders 
of  the  country,  he  retunied,  and  nairated' 
his  adventures  and  experiences,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  a  grateful  public  with 
the  most  complete  and  contemptuous  in¬ 
credulity,  and  by  having  his  name  hand¬ 
ed  down  as  the  type  of  supreme  men¬ 
dacity.  We  have  even  met  jiersons, 
uith  confused  ideas  of  etymology,  who 
enteii^n  a  notion  that  his  name,  Mendez, 
is  “  foreign'’  for  a  lie.  llecent  discov¬ 
eries — the  restless  and  fiertinacious  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  people  will  go  all 
over  the  world,  and  poke  into  all  its 
holes  and  comers,  like  those  distressing- 
ly-active  housewives  who  will  not  leave 
the  unoffending  cobwebs  in  the  dork 
closets  and  under  the  sUurs  alone— have 


'  established  the  tnith  of  everything  the 
unlucky  Portuguese  said,  and  brought 
to  light  a  great  deal  more  than  he  found 
out ;  the  present  age  accepts  Siam  as 
easily  as  Southend,  and  no  more  thinks 
of  disputing  the  existence  of  the  ruins  of 
Ongcor,  than  it  thinks  of  denying  the 
Crystal  Palace  or  !Mr.  Spurgeon's  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  do  jioor  | 
Pinto  justice,  however  tardy,  and  con¬ 
fess  that  he  w’as  not  a  liar  at  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  traveler  of  intrepid  c*our- 
age  and  keen  intelligence,  who  laliored 
under  the  misfortune,  more  common 
then  than  now,  but  not  unheard  of  even 
in  these  days,  of  living  among  sluggish 
and  prejudiced  people. 

The  ij^test  successor  of  the  maligned 
Mendez  h.as  left  a  record  of  his  travels  as 
melancholy  as  it  is  interesting.  M.  Henri 
Mouhot,  a  French  naturalist,  whose  at¬ 
tainments  w’ere  w’ell  and  widely  known, 
went  into  the  innennost  wilds  of  Indo- 
China,  that  he  might  investigate  its  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  productions — that  he 
might  estimate  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  contributions  of  the  vast  and  fer¬ 
tile  empii-e  to  the  treasury  of  nature — 
that  he  might  bring  back  to  Euro^ie 
samples  of  its  precious  and  l>eautiful 
possessions,  and  ascertain  what  fellow¬ 
ship  exists  between  the  living  creatures 
which  people  its  forests,  and  those  with 
w’hich  man  is  familiar  in  other  and  bet¬ 
ter-known  lands.  Animated  by  a  spirit 
of  the  keenest  intelligence,  and  uplield 
by  great  jiowers  of  endurance,  he  went 
forth  to  his  task,  and  for  four  years  he 
performed  it  ably,  in  much  suffering,  and 
not  a  little  danger.  But  he  never  re¬ 
turned.  His  resting-place  is  in  the  heart 
of  a  trackless  forest,  through  which  he 
was  journeying  towards  the  provinces 
south-west  of  China  ;  and  the  few  details 
which  ever  reached  his  wife  and  his 
brother  are  as  meagre  as  they  are  pa¬ 
thetic.  A  journal,  with  scanty  records, 
some  half-effaced,  but  cheerful,  ho}>eful, 
and  courageous ;  a  memorandum  of  his 
arrival  at  a  place  whose  name  is  left  un¬ 
finished  in  the  manuscript;  a  fear  ex¬ 
pressed  that  he  has  taken  the  deadly 
jungle  fever,  then  the  certainty;  anon 
the  last  w’ords  of  all,  an  appeal  that  found 
a  speedy  answer ;  “  Have  pity  on  me, 

O  my  God !” 

So,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved 
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fttudies  of  the  great  works  of  the  Creator, 
in  one  of  tlie  most  sublime  scenes  which 
the  Divine  Hand  has  {troduced,  alone 
with  his  M.aker,  save  for  the  timid  com- 
]>Hnionship  of  some  simple  wild  people 
of  the  country,  Henri  Mouhot  passed 
away,  thousands  of  leagues  from  his  home, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  whether 
his  fate  would  ever  be  made  known  to 
those  who  watched  and  waited  for  him 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  His  na¬ 
tive  servants  took  care  of  his  pa|)ers,  and 
they  leached  his  brother's  hands  in  safe¬ 
ty.  That  gentleman  has  compiled  from 
them  a  narrative  which  affords  us  some 
w'onderful  glimpses  of  the  distant  land  of 
Siam,  of  Caml^clia,  and  liuos,  and  of 
human  life  among  the  savage  tril>es  which 
inhabit  the  mysterious  district  lying  be¬ 
tween  those  countries  an«l  Cochin-China. 

M.  Mouhot  sailed  from  Singapore  to 
the  Meiiam.  or  Mfother  of  Waters,  on 
which  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  is 
built — a  river  so  deep  and  beautiful,  that 
the  largest  ships  coast  along  its  banks  in 
jHjrfect  safety,  and  graceful  trees  bend 
tlieir  branches  over  the  decks,  and  the 
never-silent  song  of  the  gorgeous  birds 
enlivens  the  dream-lilte  voyage.  Bang¬ 
kok  is  “  the  Venice  of  the  East,”  and 
its  almost  amphibious  inhabitants  are 
very  numerous.  The  whole  country  was 
beautiful,  but  to  the  naturalist  its  chief 
charm  lay  in  the  distant  mountain-lands;  | 
the  misty  space  wooed  him  with  a  thou-  | 
sand  hints  of  strange  animal  life,  of  rare 
plants  and  flowers,  of  unknown  mosses, 
undiscovered  shells,  unfamiliar  insects,  to 
be  given  to  his  exultant  grasp,  to  be 
studied  in  solitude,  and  explained  and 
discussed  in  the  communion  of  science. 
But  Bangkok  was  to  be  his  head-quar¬ 
ters,  w’hence  expeditions  were  to  be  or- 
ganizeil ;  there  was  much  to  see  there, 
and  notably,  the  first  king,  a  gentleman 
of  grand  and  courteous  bearing  and 
varied  attainments,  who  receiv^  M. 
Mouhot  with  distinction,  and  was  at¬ 
tired  in  largo  trousers,  a  short  jacket, 
and  a  copi)er  helmet,  probably  worn  in 
compl'uneiit  to  his  own  complexion. 

As  we  read  about  the  Siamese  and 
their  two  kings,  the  impression  they  cre¬ 
ate  is  quite  different  to  that  received  from 
other  eastern  nations.  They  are  more 
worthy  people,  if  servile  in  action  and 
gesture  ;  they  are  less  false,  less  fawning; 


they  impress  us  with  an  idea  that  they 
possess  self-respect,  which  is  never  con¬ 
veyed  by  their  Celestial  neighbors.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  a  king  of  Siam  who 
is  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar 
— a  linguist,  familiar  not  only  with  the 
dialects  of  Siam  and  Indo-China,  but 
also  with  ancient  San.scrit  and  English — 
who  is  a  joui-nalist,  too,  and  writes  for 
the  Hong-Kong  papers,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  London — a 
learned  body  of  whose  awful  attributes 
we  are  all  aware.  The  second  king  is  the 
brother  of  the  first,  and  is  almost  as  tine 
a  fellow. 

A  splendid  prospect  lay  before  the  nat¬ 
uralist  as  he  planned  out  his  journey 
through  the  fertile  valley  of  Siam,  b«j- 
yond  which  lies  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  covered  with  perj)etual  snow, 
which  stretches  from  lunam  to  China. 
Like  two  huge  giants  joining  their  arms, 
and  encircling  an  object  dear  to  both, 
are  this  chain  and  that  which  lies  to  the 
west,  as  far  as  the  Malay  Peninsula;  and 
the  great  river  Menam,  fertile  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  Mother  of  Waters,  tnivei’ses  the 
smiling  level  from  north  to  south,  and 
pours  out  her  lavish  flood  into  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  The  great  river  is  the  home  of 
the  people,  and  its  fish  forms  their  chief 
and  plentiful  food.  The  ethnologist,  the 
philologist,  and  the  historian  may  find 
ample  materials  for  study  in  records 
which  date  from  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era ;  while  the  naturalist  revels 
in  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  the  aitist 
and  antiquary  pause  and  }K>nder  over  ru¬ 
ins  probably  unsurpassed  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  throughout  the  world. 

We  embark  upon  the  Menam,  in  M. 
Mouhot's  boat,  in  company  with  two 
boatmen,  one  an  Anamite,  the  other  a 
Cambodian,  and  both  Christians,  M. 
Mouhot  himself,  an  ape,  a  perroquet,  and 
a  dog,  and  sufl'er  severely  from  mosqui¬ 
toes  all  the  way  to  Ayuthia.  The  liquid 
highway  is  anything  but  select,  for  it  is 
the  period  of  the  religious  fetea  of  the 
Siamese,  who  worship  Buddiia ;  and  the 
river  is  crowded  with  long  boats,  gaily 
decked  with  many-colored  flags,  and  gor- 
'  geously  attired  roweis,  who  try  to  jiass 
each  other,  and  utter  exciting  cries. 
From  some  of  the  boats,  sweet  music 
floats  out  over  the  water,  and  one,  re- 
I  markable  for  its  magnificent  gilding,  is 
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laden  with  presents  for  the  pagodas.  At ' 
Ayuthia  are  marv  elous  ruins,  of  gigantic 
extent,  and  wonderful  grace  and  l)eauty, 
telling  of  strength,  and  skill,  and  labor ; 
of  faith,  zeal,  reverence,  and  wealth; 
while  over  tliem,  in  all  the  unfettered 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  is  spread  the 
profuse  ornament  of  tangled  vegetation. 
At  Aynthia  is  a  “  park  ”  of  elephants, 
extremely  wonderful  to  see,  in  which  the 
huge  creatures  stand  patiently  in  drilled 
ranks  behind  the  stockades.  There  are 
myriads  of  beautiful  insects,  and  one  pe¬ 
culiar  spider,  from  which  a  silken  thread 
may  be  drawn  out,  by  taking  hold  of  the 
end  hanging  from  its  body,  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  ;  only  go  on  until  you  are  tired,  the 
thread  will  not  come  to  an  end,  or  break. 
If  poor  Pinto  had  ventured  to  spin  such 
a  yam,  his  cliaracter  would  have  been 
worse  than  even  it  is. 

At  Aynthia  there  is  gorgeous  sunlight, 
and  air  unspeakably  clear,  and  pure,  and 
fragrant ;  there  is  such  bountiful  and  con¬ 
stant  sunshine,  that  man  has  but  to  sow 
and  plant,  and  reap — he  knows  no  fiu*- 
ther  cai'e  of  huslatndry ;  delicious  fruits 
abound,  and  a  lew  bamboos  suffice  for 
shelter.  M.  Mouhot  revels  in  its  beauties 
awhile,  and  then  goes  on  his  way,  with 
a  kindly  escort  of  natives,  and  a  supply 
of  elephants,  into  the  solitude  and  depth 
of  the  woods,  where  an  almost  over¬ 
powering  harmony  reigns  triumphant,  as 
the  birds  sing  in  concert  all  d.ay,  and  are  ' 
accompanied  by  the  measured,  sharp, 
metallic  cries  of  the  innumerable  insects, 
sounding  like  an  aimy  of  goldsmiths  at 
work.  At  Mount  Piirabat,  he  comes  to 
the  famous  temple  containing  tiie  foot¬ 
print  of  Samoiui-Kodom,  the  i>ud«lha  of 
Indo-China,  reared  amid  a  scene  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  and  magnihoence,  where 
some  convulsion  of  nature  has  heaved 
up  enormous  rocks,  and  piled  them  into 
a  thousand  grand  and  tautastic  forms. 
And  Uie  temple  !  The  description  of  it 
is  like  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  promise :  the  walls  covered  with 
arabesques  of  glittering  crystal ;  the  pan¬ 
els  and  cornices  gilt ;  the  massive  doora 
of  ebony  and  ivory,  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ;  the 
floors  covei'ed  witii  silver  mattiog.  Un¬ 
der  a  catafldque  in  the  centre  is  the  sa¬ 
cred  footprint.  The  natives  present  dif- 
terent  features.  As  the  traveler  proceeds 


through  the  Laotian  forest,  they  are  more 
slender,  more  active,  and  darker  than  the 
Siamese,  and  of  wonderful  intrepidity  as 
hunters;  a  quality  of  great  v<aiue  in  a 
country  which  swamis  with  tigers,  leoj>- 
ards,  tiger-cats,  jaguars,  and  wild  boars. 
As  M.  Mouhot  journeyed  on  through  the 
forest,  there  lay  ever  before  him  the  mag- 
nifleent  panorama  of  the  mountain-chain, 
whose  peaks  melted  into  the  vapory  rose- 
tints  Of  the  horizon,  and  whose  peculiar 
structure  and  color  displayed  the  marvel¬ 
ous  richness  of  the  vegetation,  while 
above  all  hung  the  cloudless,  deep  blue 
sky.  Great  peace  fell  ujwn  the  traveler’s 
spirit  as  he  pursued  his  way,  and  put 
more  and  more  distance  between  himself 
and  the  civilization  of  the  West.  We 
find  no  tnices  in  the  meagre  records  of 
his  journey  of  the  revolting  features  of 
savage  life ;  his  kindly  nature  made  him 
regard  all  human  creatures  kindly  ;  and 
his  eager  and  inquiring  spirit  invested 
everything  with  a  sustaining  interest, 
which  kept  weariness  and  desfiondency 
at  bay. 

The  journey  by  land  was  less  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  than  the  voyage  on  the 
g^eat  gulf,  where  Ihe  boat  glided  about 
among  fairy  islands,  some  inhabited  by 
eagles  only,  othere  the  dwelling-places 
of  the  iguana,  and  rustling  with  the 
strange  sounds  made  by  these  creatures, 
as  they  trailed  their  loathly  limbs  over 
the  dead  leaves  and  fallen  branches.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  the  boat  would  be  suf- 
iered  to  ground  upon  the  mud,  whence 
arose  a  strong  sulphuric  odor,  as  though 
a  submarine  volcano  slept  its  threatening 
sleep  beueatli.  One  day  the  odor  was 
explained,  and  M.  Mouhot’s  supposition 
resized,  for,  as  tliey  floated  slowly  upon 
the  broad  water,  under  the  burning  sun, 
the  waves  suddenly  arose,  and  tossed 
and  boiled  around  them,  and  toyed  with 
;  the  little  bark  in  rough  and  ghastly  play; 
and  then  an  immense  jet  of  steam  and 
w’ater  was  flung  into  the  air.  Nature 
works  unremittingly  and  rapidly  in  those 
distant  laboratories,  and  the  geological 
changes  of  the  entii'e  teiritory  are  easily 
,  to  be  traced.  From  tlie  great  gulf,  they 
entered  the  Cbantabour  ri\  er,  and  rowed 
along  its  banks,  ricli  with  all  the  treas- 
:  ures  of  the  tropics  in  animal  and  veget- 
,  able  life.  The  splendid  forest  trees  reared 
their  lolly  heads  above  the  deep  swift 
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stream,  and  spread  their  giant  arms  to 
the  pai-Hsites  wliich  hound  them  in  inter¬ 
twining  wreaths  of  blossom  and  trailing 
foliage.  The  stirless  air  was  laden  with 
|>erfumes,  and  bright  with  the  wings  of' 
myriads  of  insects,  which,  like  living 
jewels,  flashed  out  their  brief  life  in  the 
sunshine.  Innumerable  monkeys  jumped 
about  in  the  trees,  chattering  and  shriek¬ 
ing,  or  formed  themselves,  by  adhesive 
links  of  limb  and  tail,  into  a  chain, 
whose  first  coil  was  fastened  to  the 
branch  of  a  huge  tree,  while  the  hist 
hung,  tempting,  but  unattainable,  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ten'ible  jaws  of  a  be¬ 
guiled  and  hungry  crocodile.  This  touch 
of  nature  must  have  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  French  )>hilosopher, 
whose  collections  gained  largely  from 
this  voyage.  But  his  destination  was 
fai‘  more  distant,  even  to  the  forests  of 
the  savage  IStiens,  feared  and  abhorred 
by  the  natives  of  Cambcxlia.  j 

“  Do  you  know',”  said  a  missionary  to 
the  traveler,  “  whither  you  are  going  ? 
Ask  the  Cambodians,  and  propose  to 
some  of  them  to  accompany  you;  you 
will  not  find  one.”  But  the  priest  warned 
the  enthusiiist  in  vain ;  he  knew  he  should 
find  land  and  fresh  water  shells  in  those 
terrible  forests,  which  he  could  find  no¬ 
where  else,  and  he  went  on.  “  May  God 
be  witli  the  jtoor  traveler,”  prayed  the 
missionary  as  his  last  adieu,  when  the 
little  party  went  on  their  way,  and  he 
saw  them  no  more.  Tliey  sojourned 
three  months  among  the  savage  Stiens, 
in  constant  peril  from  man,  beast,  rep¬ 
tile  and  climate.  Their  dwelling  was  m 
the  forest  surrounded  by  elephants,  buf¬ 
faloes,  wild  boars,  rhinoceroses,  and  ti¬ 
gers,  whose  footprints  were  to  be  found 
everywhere.  They  lived  as  in  a  besieged 
place,  with  guns  always  loaded,  and  ever 
on  tlie  alert  against  the  enemy.  The  mos¬ 
quitoes  gave  them  no  respite  ;  and  when 
they  avoided  scorpions,  serpents,  and 
centi^tedes,  they  were  fallen  upon  by 
leeches,  and  leisurely  drained  of  blood 
w'hiuh  tliey  could  ill  spare.  M.  Mouhot 
would  sit  down  to  write  the  result  of  bis 
day’s  explorations  to  the  agreeable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  tiger’s  roaring  round 
his  dwelling,  as  he  in8|)etrtetl  the  pigs, 
througli  the  cracks  in  the  fence  of  planks 
and  bamboo,  or  the  portenUius  trampling 
of  a  rhinoceros,  as  he  trod  down  all  ob- 
Nfw  Skrifs — Vo!.  II.,  No.  S. 
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Stacies  in  his  progress  towards  the  gar 
den,  where  he  intended  to  sup.  In  this 
terrible  place  they  found  missionaries, 
who  lent  them  every  possible  assistance 
and  comfort,  and  the  naturalist  studied 
to  his  heart’s  content,  though  his  abso¬ 
lute  discoveries  were  limited  to  some 
beautiful  new  species  of  insects  and  land- 
shells.  It  is  very  solemn  and  afiTecting 
to  find  him  speculating  upon  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  his  ever  being  able  to  make 
his  obseiwations  upon  the  savage  people 
known  to  the  public ;  upon  whether  the 
notes,  scribbled  by  torch-light  on  his 
knee,  at  the  foot  of  a  forest  tree,  are 
ever  destined  to  be  put  into  a  readable 
form,  or  whether  some  kind  person  will 
take  charge  of  them,  when  he  shall  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  pestilence  or  some  fe¬ 
rocious  beast.  The  end  was  as  yet  far 
off,  but  knowjng  it  as  we  do,  there  is  a 
tone  of  sadness  in  these  simple  lines. 


Victoria  Mik^atioe. 

THE  FAN. 

TiiF-fan — this  jewel  which  women  know 
how  to  in:ike  use  of  witli  such  grace — is 
an  article  of  the  toilet  much  too  import¬ 
ant  to  be  letl  without  an  historian.  The 
history  of  the  headdi'e.sa,  the  ceinture,  and 
various  other  portions  of  female  attire 
have  been  given,  while  that  of  the  fan 
alone  seems  to  have  been  neglected. 

In  Spain  and  at  Naples — a  city  much 
more  Spanish  than  Italian— the  fan 
is  the  little  messenger  of  love.  It  is 
through  its  medium  that  the  lady  ac¬ 
cepts  or  refuses  the  rendezvous  which 
her  lover  seeks.  It  is  by  this  that  she  fixes 
the  trysting  hour ;  and  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  charming,  more  ooquet- 
ish,  than  the  manner  in  which  she  ma- 
nauivres  her  fan — the  mute  interpreter  of 
her  secret  soul — between  her  rose-tipped 
I  fingers. 

In  France  the  fan  plays  a  more  o^n, 
and  frequently  a  more  serious  part.  Even 
in  the  age  in  which  we  live  two  political 
incidents  have  given  to  the  Mows  of  this 
pretty  toy  a  celebrity  which  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  first  of  these  blows  was 
given,  so  says  public  report,  by  the  hand 
of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  to  an  usher  of 
the  palace,  and  in  this  manner :  The 
Duchess  gave  a  ball  in  her  own  private 
1C 
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apartmente,  and  the  invitations  had  been 
sent  by  herself  to  persons  whom  she 
honored  with  her  pailicular  friendship. 
An  usher  of  the  palace,  however,  believ¬ 
ed  himself  j^ermitted,  and  took  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  slip  into  this  select  circh*.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri  soon  became  aware  of 
his  pi'esence,  and  advanced  towards  him, 
not  only  to  advertise  him  of  her  displea¬ 
sure,  but  likewise  to  intimate  to  him  that 
he  must  leave  her  apaitments.  The 
Duchess  was  young,  impulsive — a  Nea- 
]>olitan — and  allowed  herself,  perhaps  a 
little  too  much,  to  show  that  she  was  of¬ 
fended  :  and  as  she  held  her  fan  in  her 
hand,  and  fluttered  it  vehemently  while 
speaking,  she  unguardedly  hit  with  it 
the  ami  of  the  usher.  A  cry  was  there- 
u(>on  raised,  so  loud  against  the  young 
Duchess  for  driving  an  usher  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  from  her  presence  with  .blows  of  her 
fan,  that  the  poor  Princess  was  in  despair 
at  the  accusation,  and  could  hardly  par¬ 
don  herself  for  this  imaginary  crime. 

The  other  blow  of  the  fan  was  tliat 
which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  give,  and  which  cost  him  the  re¬ 
gency. 

The  history  of  the  fan  ought  to  com¬ 
mence  almost  with  that  of  the  w  orld. 
Probably  it  was  necessity  which  gave 
birth  to  it ;  not  to  make  an  object  of 
amusement  of  it,  but  as  a  means  of  cool¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  air  for  a  tew  seconds 
w  hen  the  heat  became  oppressive. 

No  doubt  large  leaves  were  at  first  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  leaf, 
fragile  in  its  constituent  parts,  could  not 
lust  long.  It  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
wings  ot  birds,  spreading  wide  like  the 
sails  of  a  ship ;  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
gave  place  to  a  number  of  single  feathers 
fastened  together,  tied  or  sewed  in  a 
bunch,  which  served  gently  to  agitate  the  j 

air.  I 

These  fans  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  ancients. 
The  priests  made  use  of  them  to  preserve 
trom  the  pollution  of  flies  the  animals 
sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the  divinities  . 
for  whom  they  officiated. 

Still  later  the  fan  became  one  of  the 
principal  insignias  of  royalty.  On  tlie 
frescoes  which  decorate  a  temple  at 
Thebes,  wesee  Pharaoh  Beneses  111.,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  300  years  l>efore  the 
birth  of  our  I^rd,  cturying  in  his  hand  a 
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huge  fan  inste.'td  of  a  sceptre.  But  we 
must  not  imagine  that  this  fan  had  the 
form  and  elegance  of  those  which  ladies 
make  use  of  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
simply  half  of  an  enormous  bo.ard,  cut 
round  and  painted  with  a  variety  of  the 
most  brilliant  colors.  This  kind  of  screen 
was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  baton, 
and  carried  in  the  bund  like  a  stan- 
dai  d. 

Fans  were  very  common  as  fly-flappers 
in  Egypt,  and  men  and  women  equally 
made  use  of  them.  They  were  formed 
of  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  fiistened  on 
an  oniamental  handle  with  an  a{)propriate 
motto  inscribed  on  it.  The  ju-iests  of 
Isis  always  carried  one  suspended  round 
the  neck  like  an  amulet ;  but  when  Isis 
became  a  Greek  divinity,  this  fan  changed 
form  into  that  of  the  caduceus  of  Mercu¬ 
ry,  and  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  w  ere 
replaced  by  those  of  a  bird  consecrated  to 
the  goddess. 

In  Greece  the  ladies  adopted  peacocks’ 
feathers,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thus,  in  the  Orestes  of  Eurijudes,  a 
Phrygian  slave  relates  that  he  ha«l  touchcHl 
with  a  light  breeze  the  chet'ks  and  hair 
of  slee)>ing  Helen,  by  means  of  a  fan 
formed  from  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of 
Juno.  We  find  on  one  of  the  Etruscan 
vases  in  the  museum  of  the  house,  the 
picture  of  this  tan,  which  was  made  w  ith 
peacocks’  feathers  of  unequal  lengths, 
ranged  in  a  half  circle,  held  together  by 
thin  bands  of  gold,  fiistened  on  a  gulden 
handle. 

As  to  the  Homan  ladies,  they  boiTow- 
ed,  to  all  appearance,  the  fashion  of  their 
fans  from  every  country,  if  w'e  may  judge 
by  tlie  difterent  sorts  of  fans  to  be  seen 
on  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii ;  as  well  as 
that  on  the  fresco  in  the  museum  at  Na¬ 
ples,  which  represents  the  Nymphs  play¬ 
ing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  Loves.  The 
young  girl  who  covers  the  eyes  of  Ijove 
(for  this  one  is  not  blind),  places  a  fan  of 
peacocks’  feathei'S  before  her  face  ;  while, 
among  her  companions,  there  is  one  who 
holds  iu  her  hand  a  fan  made  of  ostrich 
plumes. 

From  others  of  the  frescoes  at  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  we  {Xirceive  that 
the  Homans  made  use  of  fans  funned  out 
of  thin  little  pieces  of  wood  ;  and  some 
of  these  frescoes  lead  us  even  to  suppose 
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that  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  put 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Hut  the  true  kingdom  of  the  fan  is 
China ;  for  the  Chinese  are  the  tirst  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  fans  that  could  l)end  and 
were  ])liable.  Those  of  the  Egyptians, 
of  the  Uoinans,  of  the  Greeks,  &c.,  were 
of  one  piece  of  wood — more  or  less  ele¬ 
gant,  more  or  less  light,  but  invariably 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  j)ortable  fire¬ 
screen,  of  which  the  form — s<juare, 
round,  pointed  or  oval — remained  im¬ 
movable. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  that  a  Chinese  named  Clii- 
Ki-Long,  and  who  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  fans, 
imagined  the  idea  of  bringing  them  to 
j>erfection  by  beating  out  gold  fine  as  the 
wings  of  the  gi^asshopper  ;  placing  these 
thin  leaves  the  one  beside  the  other — 
retaining  them  together  by  a  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  of  gold — and  then  painting  on  either, 
side  gods  and  goddesses,  extraordinary 
animals,  and  rare  birds  of  exquisite  plum¬ 
age,  in  such  a  manner  that  these  little 
golden  valves,*  while  agitating  the  air, 
might  always  present  to  the  eye  curious 
and  interesting  objects. 

As  to  the  folded  fans  of  pliable  mate¬ 
rial,  they  are  due  to  the  Japanese,  with¬ 
out  doubt ;  for  one  of  the  images  of  their 
gods — that  one  which  presides  over  hap-  j 
piness — has  between  his  hands  a  folded 
fan,  and  this  image  dates  from  alK>ut  the 
same  epoch  in  which  flourished  the  Chi¬ 
nese  inventor,  Chi-Ki-Long.  These  first 
fans  of  the  Japanese  were  of  silk,  and  on 
them  were  written  verses  ;  but  they  were 
not  used  by  women,  and  they  still  pre¬ 
serve  them  for  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Chinese  maintain  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  invention  of  the  fan  is  due  to  one  of 
their  emperors.  Won- Wang,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  Tcheon  dynasty.  It  ap¬ 
pears  also  that  among  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  the  Egyptians,  fans  were  made 
use  of  in  war  as  standards,  or  for  rally¬ 
ing  signals. 

For  a  long  time  the  Chinese  empress 
had  alone  the  right  of  wearing  a  fan. 
With  this  single  exception,  all  the  fans 
w’ere  consecrated  to  the  worehip  of  the 
idols  of  the  country,  and  women  who  in¬ 
fringed  this  prohibition  were  punished  | 

•  I^anguettvii  dor — golden  tongue*,  or  valves. 
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with  death.  It  was  only  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emjveror  IIonan-Fi,  that  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Academy  were 
honored  by  the  girt  of  a  baml)oo  fan, 
w’ith  ivennission  to  make  use  of  it. 

As  to  France,  the  history  of  the  fan 
remains  a  blank,  until  after  the  return  of 
the  crusaders  from  the  East.  These  pil¬ 
grims  and  soldiers  of  the  Cross  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Europe;  but  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Itidians  availed  themselves  of  this 
pretty  toy,  and  carried  it  into  their  do¬ 
mestic  circles,  long  before  the  French 
did,  the  latter  regarding  it  as  a  piece  of 
useless  luxury.  Anne  of  Brittany,  how¬ 
ever,  having  appeared  with  a  fan  in  her 
hand  on  her  marriage  day  with  Louis 
XII.,  not  only  the  ladies  of  her  court  but 
also  all  the  noble  provincial  dames  adopt¬ 
ed  the  appendage  of  the  fan  which,  from 
that  ]>eriod  claims  the  right  of  having  its 
history  rooted  in  France. 

Neverthele.ss  the  large  fan — that  is  to 
say  \\\e  jtabdluin — early  became  a  principal 
insignia  of  papacy  ;  but  since  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  no  longer 
used  at  divine  service,  although  formerly 
it  was  held  during  the  holy  mass  ne.ar  the 
officiating  prie.st,  to  shiehl  him  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  brush  away  the 
flies  w'hich  might  divert  his  attention  from 
his  sacre«I  duties. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  French  monas¬ 
tery,  t\w ^ftahellum  was  foutnl  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  churches  atui  abbeys,  and  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  were  8up|)oseil  to  be  at- 
tacheii  to  it  Thus,  when  Blanche  of 
Castile  fixed  herself  at  Poissy  for  her 
accouchment,  she  begged  the  Prior  of 
the  rich  Abf)ey — which  Poissy  then  pos- 
sesstsl — to  lend  her  the  Jlahellum  of  the 
convent,  th:it  she  might  fasten  it  to  her 
bed. 

This  flnbellum,  which  pre.sided  at  the 
birth  of  St  Louis,  is  mentioned  in  the 
work  of  Monsieur  de  Sommerard,  “  Les 
Arts  au  Moyen-Age.”  It  was  simply 
formed  of  a  large  stinp  of  folded  vellutn, 
covered  with  figures  re{>re8  -nting  s<ainted 
men  and  sainted  women,  with  golden  glo¬ 
ries  round  their  he.ads,  ami  for  whom  the 
occupants  of  the  Abbey  had  a  deep  devo¬ 
tion  ;  while  almve  them,  in  the  air,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
angels  and  the  magi,  appeared  to  take 
their  flight  towards  heaven. 

The  only  fan  that  was  seen  among  the 
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J'reiich  before  Anne  of  Brittany  brought 
the  fashion  of  them  from  Italy,  was  one 
called  an  esmouchoir.  In  the  engravings 
and  vignettes  which  ornament  the  roman¬ 
ces  of  chivalry,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fouil4?enth  centuries,  may  be  seen 
fair  dames,  holding  in  theii'  hands  e>>mou- 
choirs  similar  to  those  which  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day  make  use  of  at  Algiers 
and  Tunis. 

There  W’as  one  of  those  esmoucholrs, 
made  of  gold  cloth  spotted  with  fleur-de- 
lyt,  displaying  quartered  on  it  the  arms 
of  France  and  Kavarre,  mounted  on  a 
bt'Uon  of  ivory  and  gold,  wnich  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  M  ill  of  Queen  Jeanne  d’Ev- 
reuxin  the  year  1372  ;  and  another  cwwou- 
dtoir  was  nametl  in  the  inventory  of  Chailes 
V.  in  which  proves  that  it  was 

then  an  object  precious  as  rare.  In  Italy, 
from  the  tMelltJ)  to  the  tilteenth  century, 
not  only  the  women,  but  also  the  men 
nmde  use  of  Ians,  M'hich  were  formed  of 
tutts  of  feathers  mounted  on  handles  of 
gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  enriched  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  These  plumes  were  mostly 
either  ostrich  or  peacock  feathers,  but 
sometimes  they  were  from  the  black  raven 
of  India,  the  paroquet,  and  other  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage.  The  ladies  fa.stened 
these  splendid  fans  to  the  gold  chain 
which  served  them  for  a  girdle,  w'hilst 
the  men  suspeuded  them  fioia  their 
sword-belts. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  the  fasli  • 
ion  of  this  fan  to  the  French  court;  and 
the  Italian  fans  sold  by  the  perfumers 
who  formed  jwirt  of  her  train  were  tmiight 
up  with  avidity  by  tlie  Parisian  dames, 
notwithstanding  that  their  cost  was  ex¬ 
travagantly  high. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Brantome,  “  that  Queen  Margaret  gave 
to  Queen  Louise  of  Lorraine  a  fan  made 
of  mother-of-pearl,  so  beautiful  and  so  rich 
that  it  was  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  art, 
and  must  Imve  cost  over  twelve  hundred 
crowns.” 

Now  twelve  hundred  crowms  is  above 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  of  the  present 
French  money. 

Henry  III.  was  scarcely  ever  witlvout 
his  fan,jmd  consequently  all  the  lords  of 
the  coilit  followed  his  example ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  fan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  ladies,  never  more  in 
France  to  be  resumed  by  the  men. 
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It  M  as  the  fan  which  gave  birth  to  the 
fire  screen.  Pien  e  de  I'Estoile  M  i  ites  : 
“  Ladies  in  our  days  are  so  passionately 
attached  to  this  pretty  toy,  and  make  use 
of  it  with  such  joyousness  and  grace,  that 
— winter  arrived — they  can  not  give  it  up. 
but  instead  of  employing  it  in  bringing 
ze|>hyrs  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they 
transform  it  into  a  shade  to  keep  the  fire 
from  s[)oiling  their  complexions.”  From 
thence  to  the  fire-screen  was  only  a  step. 

In  England,  during  the  time  of  Queen 
Eliz.abeth,  the  fan  cost  an  immense  sum 
of  money.  The  Queen  received  one  as  a 
Ncm’  Year's  gift  made  of  ostrich  feathers, 
the  handle  of  M’hich  was  incrusted  M'ith 
diamonds.  This  fan  is  preserved  with 
great  care  as  an  historical  curiosity.  But 
if  it  is  rich  in  its  M’orkmanship,  in  its  de¬ 
sign  it  M'ants  elegance. 

From  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre  the  fan 
became  of  such  general  use  in  France, 
and  tile  fabrication  of  it  ]>roved  so  profita¬ 
ble  that  five  or  six  companies  wished  to 
,  engross  the  manufacture  of  it  entirely. 
A  judgment  delivered  on  this  {Hiint  in 
l(>G4  }>ut  an  end  to  their  pretensions. 
The  King  was  thereupon  appealed  to,  and 
Louis  XIV.  published  an  edict  by  which 
the  master  gilders  on  cojiper,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sixty.  M  ere  constituted  a  cor|)ora- 
tion  and  were  alone  to  exercise  the  trade 
of  fan-making.  It  M  as  the  nile  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  ;  but  in  1753  the  number  of  fan- 
makers  M'as  doubled.  Soon  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  150. 

From  this  time  M-e  may  date  the  de- 
,  crease  in  the  price  of  fans — for  example, 
one  might  be  procured  for  titleen  deniers 
(a  denier  being  a  French  coin  worth  the 
tM-elfth  part  of  a  French  jienny).  All 
the  skill  and  care,  however,  of  the  fiibric.*i- 
tors  was  bestowed  ujKm  the  high  priceil 
fans  alone — the  others  were  totally  neg¬ 
lected.  Thus,  the  most  celebrated  ar¬ 
tists  of  that  epoch  did  not  disdain  to  give 
their  works  to  be  mounted  as  fans ;  and 
'  Boucher,  Watteau,  and  other  masters  of 
those  days,  painted  upon  those  tiagile 
leaves  whose  magnificent  mounting  were 
labored  with  such  exquisite  skill  as  almost 
to  rival  the  masterpieces  which  they  held. 

The  fans  which  date  from  the  reign  of 
1  Louis  XV.  are  most  sought  for  at  the 
present  day ;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them,  said  to  be  manufactured  at  that 
;  time,  M’hose  origin  is  doubtful.  As  to 
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those  which  date  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  preserve  them  as  curiosities. 
Fans  of  the  tinae  of  Louis  XIV.  are  not 
rare.  They  show,  however,  in  Provence 
as  relics  the  fans  which  Madame  de  8e- 
vipne  sent  to  Madame  de  Gripnan. 

Fans  in  wood  and  silk  imprepnated 
with  odors  were  very  much  the  fashion  i 
under  Louis  XIV. ;  but  as,  at  the  time 
of  the  trials  of  the  female  prisoners,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  had  been  the 
medium  throuph  which  some  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  trapedies  by  poisoninp  had  been 
etjacted,  they  were  prohibited  by  an  edict 
of  the  King. 

In  Spain  the  fan  is  used  not  only  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  an<i  great  lM*auty  in  its 
design  and  form,  but,  during  the  hot  sea- 1 
son,  is  as  necessary  to  the  humblest  or 
the  highest,  as  the  dress  they  wear,  and 
its  price  varies  from  fifty  pounds  to  six¬ 
pence. 

In  our  own  country  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  was  perhajts  the  reign  in  which 
these  charming  little  coquettish  toys  were 
most  api)reciate<I. 

Addison  has  celebrated  the  fan  in  his 
“spectator.”  We  give  the  last  pa.ssage 
of  his  playful  satire  on  the  fondness  of 
the  fair  dames  of  Ann’s  court  for  them, 
lie  says  (after  recounting  the  various  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  fan,  which  bring  him  to 
what  he  considers  the  masterpiece  of  skill, 
that  of  fluttering  it), — “  There  is  an  infin¬ 
ite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of 
in  the  flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  ! 
flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous 
flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry 
flutter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to 
be  te«lious,  there  is  scarcely  any  emotion 
of  the  mimi  which  does  not  produce  a 
suitable  agitation  to  the  fan ;  insomuch 
th.at  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined 
hidy,  I  know  very  well  w'hether  she  laughs, 
ft-owns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a  fan  so 
very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous  for  the  absent  lover  who  provoked 
it  to  have  come  wdthin  the  wind  of  it; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing, 
that  I  have  l>een  glad  for  the  lady’s  sake 
the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
it  I  need  not  add,  that  the  fan  is  either 
a  prude  or  a  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  j)er8on  who  bears  it.” 

The  poets,  too,  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  have  celebrated  the  fan.  Pope, 
in  his  “  liape  of  the  Lock,”  says  : 


“Snnff,  or  the  fan,  lupply  each  panse  of  chat.” 
And  again  : 

“The  Krave  Clarissa  graceful  war’d  her  fan.” 
While  some  other  poet  writes : 

“Lay  not,  ye  fair,  the  pretty  toy  aside  : 

A  toy  at  once  displayed  for  use  and  pride. 

A  wondrous  engine,  that  by  magic  charms 
CooL  your  own  breasts,  and  every  other’s 
warms.  ’  ’ 

Young,  in  his  fifth  satire — that  upon  wo¬ 
men — where  be  mentions  the  languid 
lady, 

“  Wlio  was  not  l)om  to  carry  her  own  weight.” 

recapitulates  the  fan  among  her  articles 
of  dress : 

“  My  fiin,  let  others  say  who  langh  at  toil ; 

Fan  I  hood !  glove !  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style ; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dving  fall, 

That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call.” 

THE  GRAND  DUCHESS  MARIE  OF 
RUSSIA. 

The  exalted  position  of  the  Imjterial 
family  of  Russia  naturally  imparts  an 
interest  to  the  personal  history  of  all  its 
meml)ers.  And  the  more  so,  inasmuch 
as  the  current  history  of  any  great  king¬ 
dom  or  empire  is  almost  inseparably 
connected  with  the  character  an*I  deeds 
of  the  governing  family  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  comparative¬ 
ly  to  occupy  a  throne  of  state,  and  of  few 
families  whose  head  reigns  over  nations  . 
or  kingdoms.  The  Imperial  family  o’ 
Russia  have  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  run¬ 
ning  far  back  into  remote  ages.  That  fam¬ 
ily  occupy  the  throne  of  the  mightiest  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  monarchs  of  that  family  have  filled 
many  chapters  in  the  historj’of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope  by  their  deeds  of  renown.  Around  the 
throne  of  Russia  may  be  found  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  historic  events,  strange, 
tragic,  sanguinary  and  marvelous— scarce¬ 
ly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
It  is  this  high  position  and  this  general 
tnith  concerning  the  reigning  family  of 
Russia,  added  to  the  very  amicable  and 
I  friendly  relations  and  feelings  manifested 
by  the  Emperor  and  his  government  to- 
I  wards  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

!  during  the  terrible  rebellion  which  has 
.  raged  dmnng  the  past  four  years,  which 
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imparts  a  still  deeper  interest  to  all  that ' 
ooncerns  the  members  of  th.it  family. 
The  great  heart  of  the  Emperor  has 
yearned  over  our  struggle  with  warm 
sympathies,  bidtling  us  God-speed  and 
cheering  us  with  the  confident  hope  of 
ultimate  victory.  An  American  in  St. 
Petei-sburgh  for  only  a  week  could  not 
tail  to  observe  it  and  feel  it. 

The  present  reigning  monarch  of 
Russia,  Alexander  II.  Iwhind  none  of  his 
imperial  predecessors  on  that  throne  in 
the  excellencies  and  attributes  of  a  wise 
and  good  sovereign,  has  lifted  his  illus¬ 
trious  name  still  higher  and  endeared  his 
cliaracter  to  all  lovers  of  free«lom  llirough- 
out  the  world.  He  has  done  what  no 
Emperor  or  Monarch  ever  did  before,  or 
ever  will  again,  emancipate  from  the 
stern  bonds  of  sertdom  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  subjects,  and  thus,  by  this 
inestimable  boon,  justly  entitling  him¬ 
self  to  the  high  appellation  of  Alexander 
the  Emancipator — Alexander  the  Deliv- 
ei'er,  in  the  annals  of  all  coming  ages. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  enumerate 
these  brief  thoughts  and  facts  coiK*m- 
ing  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia  in 
introducing  the  name  and  ch.-iracter  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  the  eldest 
sister  of  Alexander,  and  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  renowned  Emperor  Nich¬ 
olas,  whose  attractive  jHJitrait  we  have 
placed  in  our  present  number.  It  forms 
a  part  of  the  lamily  picture  and  history. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  may  irapai-t 
additional  interest  to  the  portrait. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  was  bom 
August  18,  1819,  at  St  Petersburgh. 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  whose 
heart  the  old  Napoleon  broke  by  his 
cruelty  to  her  husband,  and  laid  in  an 
untimely  grave  by  dismembering  Pms- 
sia  and  robbing  the  King  of  half  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  Her  mother,  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  says  the  late  Marquis  of  Londen- 
dery,  possessed  “  an  indescribable  maj¬ 
esty  of  deportment  and  tascinating  grace 
that  mark  this  illustrious  personage,”  I 
celebrated  as  are  all  tiie  females  con-  * 
nected  with  the  lamented  and  beautiful 
q^een  of  Prussia,  there  is  none  of  them 
more  bewitching  in  manner  thaji  the 
Empress  of  Russia;  nor  is  there  exist¬ 
ing,  according  to  all  rejKirts,  so  excel¬ 
lent  and  perfect  a  being.  Such  was 


the  mother  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  his  eldest  sister,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie,  who  with  her  sister  the 
Grand  Duchess  Olga,  were  regarded  as 
the  most  Ijeautiful  women  of  the  empire. 

In  1839,  Marie  was  m.arried  to  the 
Duke  de  Ijeuchtenberg,  the  grandson  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  son  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  cousin  to  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  of  France.  It  was  remarked  as  a 
striking  coincident  that  this  marriage 
tremony  occurre<l  J uly  1 4,  just  fitly  ye.irs 
on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Hastile  and  the  troubles  in  which  Heau- 
harnais,  the  grandfather  of  the  Duke  de 
Leuchtenlrerg,  lost  his  life.  The  mar¬ 
riage  ceremonies  were  in  accordance 
w’itli  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church  which 
are  oriental  and  symlrolical.  The  splen¬ 
dors  of  religion  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
solemnities  of  the  occasion.  It  took  plat'e 
in  the  Im|>erial  Chapel  in  the  winter 
palace  in  St  Petersburgh — an  apartment 
of  surpassing  magnificence  beyoinl  any¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  in  any  palace  in 
Euro{>e.  It  is  still  preserved  in  im|K‘- 
rial  grandeur  as  we  saw  it  last  summer. 

The  walls  and  roofs  of  the  ChajK?!, 
the  habiliments  of  the  priests  and  of 
their  attendants,  all  glittered  with  gold 
and  jewels.  The  Chapel  wjis  filled  with 
the  representatives  of  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  and  almost  of  Asia,  with  the 
wives  c>f  the  Ambassadors  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  court.  When  all  was 
ready  the  Emperor  Nicholas  with  the 
Empress  blazing  w’ith  gold  and  jew'els, 
entered  the  Chaj)el,  followed  by  the  be¬ 
trothed  pair  and  the  retinue  of  the 
court.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Cha|»el 
which  terminated  in  a  brilliant  i;otunda, 
the  imperial  family  took  their  places. 
The  gilded  ceiling  reflecting  the  ardent 
raj’s  of  the  sun,  formed  a  species  of 
crown  around  the  heads  of  the  sover¬ 
eigns  and  their  children.  The  attire 
and  diamonds  of  the  ladies  shone  with  a 
magic  splendor  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Asia,  which  beamed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  where  royal 
magnificence  seemed  to  challenge  the 
majesty  of  the  God  whom  it  honored 
without  forgetting  its  own.  During 
the  mass,  at  a  Greek  marriage,  there  is  a 
moment  when  the  betrothed  drink  to¬ 
gether  out  of  the  same  cup.  Afterwards, 
accompanied  by  the  officiating  priest, 
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they  pass  three  times  round  the  altar 
hand  in  hand,  to  sijfnify  the  conjuijral 
union,  and  the  fidelity  which  should  at¬ 
tend  their  w’alk  through  life.  These 
accord  with  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
church.  After  these  ceremonies  were 
ended,  a  crown  was  next  held  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  over  the  head  of  each  of 
the  newly  manned  pair.  The  crown  of 
the  (irand  Duchess  Marie  was  held  by 
her  brother,  then  the  hereditary  Grand 
Duke,  now  the  reifipiingf  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  The  crown  of  the  Duke  de 
I.ieuchtenberj?  was  held  by  Count  de 
Pahlen,  Utissian  Amba88.a<lor  at  Paris. 
The  younj;  bride  with  blue  eyes  and 
very  fair  complexion  was  then  descrilwjd 
as  exceedintjly  Wautiful,  as  the  reader 
can  imai(ine  as  he  ^azes  upon  her  fine 
portrait,  when  an-ayed  in  imperial  maej- 
nificence  and  glitterini?  with  a  profusion 
of  gold  and  jewels.  Ilefore  the  I>enedic- 
tion,  two  doves  were,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  let  loose  in  the  Cha|>el.  They 
quickly  settled  on  a  gilded  cornice  which 
jutted  out  directly  over  the  hea*ls  of  the 
wedded  pair ;  and  there  they  did  not 
cease  billing  ami  cooing  during  the 
whole  mass.  Pigeons  are  well  off  in 
Russia.  They  are  revered  as  the  sacred 
sviuIh)!  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  kill  them.  The  Greek  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  requires  all  persons  to 
kneel.  On  this  occasion  the  Emjwror 
Nicholas  cast  a  searching  glance  .around 
to  see  if  all  had  confonne<l,  and  then 
kneeled  himself.  At  last,  the  lovers  were 
united.  The  imj»erial  family  and  the 
crowd  arose  ;  the  priests  and  choir  chant¬ 
ed  the  Te  Ikum,  atid  distdiarges  of  ar¬ 
tillery  outside,  announced  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  to  the  city.  During 
the  Te  Ikum,  at  the  moment  when  the 
two  choirs  were  responding  to  e.ach 
other,  the  tabernacle  openeil  and  the 
priests  were  seen,  their  heads  adorned 
with  sparkling  tiaras  of  jewels,  and  their 
bodies  clothed  in  robes  of  gold,  over 
w'hich  their  silver  Wards  fell  majestically; 
some  of  these  Wards  reach  down  as  far 
as  the  waist  And  thus,  after  the  impe¬ 
rial  salutation  of  the  Emperor  .and  Em¬ 
press,  ende<l  the  ceremonies  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  and  august  marri.age. 

We  have  no  wish  to  extend  this  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  Wyond  giving  an 


outline  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  and  satisfy  the 
reader.  But  clouds  and  sad  changes 
come  over  bright  imperial  skies  as  well 
as  over  those  in  humbler  life.  A  few 
years  after  the  scenes  of  this  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  marriage,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  twice  to  see  this  eminent  person¬ 
age.  We  were  staying  at  the  hotel  in 
Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  when  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  came  up  the  river  in  an 
im|>erial  steamer  on  her  way  to  Switz¬ 
erland  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  her 
husband.  We  saw  her  at  the  tea-table 
at  the  hotel,  where  the  imperial  party 
passed  the  night.  Her  Wautiful  face, 
was  pale  with  seeming  sorrow  and  anx¬ 
iety.  We  saw  her  face  again  at  an¬ 
other  city  some  time  after,  by  accident, 
looking  more  pale  and  sorrowful,  and 
soon  after  her  husband,  the  Duke  de 
Leuchtenberg,  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
and  his  remains  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  to  the  Mausolem  church  in  the 
citjidei,  where  sleep  the  Emperors  of 
Russia,  and  where  we  saw  his  coffin  last 
summer.  The  palace  of  the  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  Marie  is  at  PeterhoflT,  overlooking 
Cronstadt  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  By 
a  kind  invitation  of  an  English  merchant, 
Mr.  Muir,  residing  at  Peterhoff,  we  vis¬ 
ited  this  beautiful  palace  with  high  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  artistic  treasures,  paints 
ings  and  statuary,  which  .adorn  the  lu.x- 
urious  and  sumptuous  apaitments,  and 
the  spacious  grounds  blooming  with  im¬ 
mense  v,arieties  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
rare  shrubs,  intermingled  with  costly 
statuiiry,  and  every  elegance  which  im¬ 
perial  wealth  and  the  most  affiuent  taste 
could  contrive  or  execute.  The  grand 
Duchess  was  then  absent  in  Germany. 
Peterhoff,  so  rich  in  historic  scenes  and 
events,  is  an  imperi.al  park  of  vast  ex¬ 
tent  and  magnitude,  ample  with  natural 
and  artificial  be.auties  of  lakes,  ponds, 
and  islands,  around  which  and  along  the 
constantly  changing  panoramic  carrljige- 
ways  and  walks  you  may  drive  thirty 
miles,  all  formed  and  contrived  by  the 
taste  and  skill  and  imperial  wealth  of 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  mjide 
it  his  favorite  place  of  retirement  and 
relaxation  from  the  labors  and  cares  of 
state. 
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T’  O  K  T  n  V . 


LOVE’S  APPEAL. 

BY  AOBES  8TONKIIKWER. 

Darling,  tho’  I  cun  not  see  yon,  cnn  not  clasp  your  hand  in  mine; 

Tho’  you'll  mine  my  tender  kisses,  thn  no  arms  your  own  cntwiiie, 

Tho’  you  can  not  hear  me  whisper  all  my  loving  thoughts  to  day. 

Think  not  we  are  really  parted,  dream  not  that  I  am  away. 

No,  my  darling,  I  am  near  you,  I  am  by  you  where  you  sit. 

Look  into  your  heart  and  see  me,  surely  I  o’ersluulow  it. 

Parted !  no,  we  are  not  fiarled,  tho’  no  eyes  your  sad  eyes  miwt. 

In  our  heart*  we  are  together,  and  we  there  hold  converse  sweet. 

Ah !  I  know  you  grieve  (no  wonder !)  o’er  a  sad  time  long  ago  : 

Why  clutch  grief  and  hold  her  to  you?  Let  the  phantom  sliadow  go. 

All  that  past  is  dead :  tlien  leave  it,  look  upon  its  face  no  more. 

Let  me  draw  the  fitce-cloth  o’er  it,  come  away,  shut  fast  the  dour. 

Shut  the  door  on  recollection,  wliat  is  gone — is  gone ;  let  be — 

Count  the  mercies  ’gainst  the  trials,  reckon  up  the  list,  and  see ! 

There’s  a  sunlieam  for  each  shadow,  there's  a  joy  for  ev’ry  jwin, 

Tho’  the  heav’ns  are  off-timre  clouded,  soon  the  sky  shows  blue  again  ; 

Tho’  the  way  of  life  is  dreary,  there  is  still  a  star  that  shines, 

Tho’  the  chastisement  is  heavy,  ’tis  the  furnace  that  retincs ; 

Deep  into  the  soul's  recesses,  purging  fire  of  grief  runs  down. 

Leaving  virgin  ore,  fit  metal  for  the  moulding  of  a  crown. 

Cast  despondency  aside,  then!  'tis  a  scale  u|s>n  your  eyes 
Shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven,  veiling  all  the  azure  skies. 

Muffling  all  your  life  in  darkness,  mating  you  with  misery, 

Showing  but  a  gloomy  pre.-ent  and  a  terrible  to  be. 

Shun  des|)air,  whose  icy  fingers  clrjse  convulsive  round  the  heart. 

Crushing  every  joy  that  lingers,  bidding  every  hope  de|jart. 

Bow  not  down  sutimissire  ci^itive  unto  that  “fell  nionster,  care,’’ 

Bid  him  seam  some  other’s  forehead,  lay  his  lairden  otherwhere. 

Plough  up  stnbbled  fields  of  sorrow,  root  up  all  the  wectls  of  woe. 

Drop  down  Hope  into  the  furrows,  bid  the  golden  grain  to  grow. 

Thorns  and  briars  have  beset  you,  few  your  roses,  so  you  say  ; 

Sure,  my  love’s  a  tiny  rosebud — wear  it  next  your  heart  to-diay. 

All  its  odor  is  affection !  Will  its  fragrance  not  dispel 

Many  thoughts  of  deeiiest  sadnes-s,  thoughts  on  which  you  often  dwell  ? 

“  Ah !’’  you  whisper,  doubtful  hearted,  “  men  have  wTCcked  my  f.iith  and  trust. 

Yon  may  crumble,  as  the  others,  ray  false  idols,  into  dust. 

I  have  loved,  aud  I  have  trusted,  but  the  reeds  on  which  1  leaned. 

Broke  and  pierced  my  inmost  spirit,  pierced  me  while  I  wjftly  dreamed. 

Then  I  woke  from  that  sweet  vision  ;  would  you  have  me  sleep  again 
To  incur  another  waking,  to  eiMlure  a  8har|s‘r  {Min  ?” 

I'm  away,  but  yet  I  hear  you,  hear  you  say  this  latter  truth  ; 

You  are  scarred  by  Time  and  world-wise,  /  in  my  first  foolish  youth. 

Still  I  ask,  tho’  men  are  fickle,  aye,  forsooth,  and  women  too, 

Will  you  take  my  wonl  in  earnest,  will  you  think  my  eyes  are  tme  ? 

While  you  care  to  own  my  fnendship,  while  you  wish  to  have  my  love. 

Be  assured  'twill  rest  unaltered,  firm  and  true,  as  time  will  prove ; 

Should  you  cease  to  need  or  wish  it,  do  not  fear  reproach  in  aught, 

Not  tho’  every  link  you  severed  were  my  heartstrings  closely  wrought. 

Not  tho’  all  my  joys  dropjied  from  me,  as  the  chain  slipped  day  by  day, 

N<»t  tho’  by  the  sejiaration  half  my  life  were  tom  away. 

No;  for  far  beyond  that  future,  I  can  see  a  day,  some-when, 

Wlien  you'd  stretch  your  hand  out  to  me;  patient,  1  would  wait  till  then. 

Ah !  then  groping  thro’  the  darkness  for  the  hand  you  held  of  yuro, 

I  would  reach  mine  back  unto  you,  to  be  grasped  for  evermore. 

Then  I’d  give  you  all  my  hoardings,  all  my  gameretl  love  fiir  you, 

Aud  I’d  ask  the  oft-tokl  question,  “Darling,  do  you  think  me  true?” 

Victoria't  Mayaxine. 
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THE  CROSS. 


“Wakk  dear  one  1  On  each  hinde  of 
The  trembling  dew<lro(>s  ohine ; 

Blit  {Mie  their  radiuuoe  when  coinpAred 
To  one  soft  glance  of  thine. 

The  bud  has  oped  her  (letals  far 
In  shrinking  modesty. 

As  if  she  thought  her  budding  charms 
Would  blush  on  seeing  thee." 

Dewdrops  in  the  morning  sun 
Melt  and  vanish,  one  by  one ; 

Eyes,  which  were  so  bright  before, 

Close  in  sleep  to  ope  no  more ; 

Fragrant  rose-buds  fade  away, 

Ho.ses  on  the  cheek  decay.  ^ 

“  Wake,  dear  one  I  From  the  wood  and  grove 
Thy  name  the  song-birds  call. 

And  tell  it  to  the  sighing  breeze 
And  playful  waterfall; 

For  birds,  and  waterfall,  and  breeze. 

All  love  to  sing  of  thee. 

All  love  to  hear  thy  sweet  young  voice 
Join  in  their  melody.” 

Birds,  which  hush  their  songs  at  nigiit, 

Sing  again  when  day  is  bright ; 

Breeze'S  lull,  then  sigh  again ; 

Brooklets  sing  u  ee.aseless  strain  : 

There’s  a  voice  of  sweetest  mirth 
Never  more  will  sound  on  eitrth. 


“  Whut  rnmt!  ys  forth  to  imf 
Thu  dtixrrt  futtht  so  drstir  ; 

77(S  fitisfirt  itir  is  stili. 

What  came  ye  forth  to  hear  t 
A  wlus/air  ’mid  the  reeds. 

Or  voice  of  one  that  pleatls, 

Perswu&iy  so/l,  or  ftrof>het's  voii»  audtere  f” 

**  I  came  not  forth  to  look 
For  prophet  or  ♦brseer. 

For  word  from  lip  or  book 
I  wait  not,  waiting  hen* ; 

Where  neither  sp  ‘ecli  ma-  voice 
Is  heard,  my  spirit's  choice 
Abides,  for  unto  me 
The  Lord  hath  show'd  a  Tree.” 

“  What  woat'lst  thou  with  this  tree, 
liiire^  leafless,  ifount  T  Oh  thee 
It  dntfts  HO  tendril  now. 

It  stretches  forth  no  fyout/h. 

Behold  the,  tcoods,  the  summer  woods  are fair  ; 

On  Lebanon  the  oak 
Stands  with  its  heart  Hnhroke 
III  ffiant  strength :  whatffreen  leaves  tremble  there! 
The  verif  t/ourd  that  s/iriwjs 
A  ml  dies  within  a  da’f, 

Willsiwead  its  fan-like  win/fS 
To  shade  thee  while  it  mag ; 

The  rose  is  sweet  ere  get  it  pass  awag. 

The  nig  blooms  and  fades  ta  still  decag. 


“  Why  sleeping  still,  when  here  I  tliii-st 
For  word  or  smile  from  thee  ? 

Why  sle  -ping,  when  the  lark  has  sung 
Her  morning  note  of  glee  ? 

Why  sleep,  and  leave  the  bud  to  bloom 
Unrivall'd  and  unknown; 

The  birds,  the  wuteif.dl  and  lireeie. 

To  sing  their  song  alone  ?  ” 

Buds  will  liliMm,  and  roses  fade; 

Songs  and  silence  till  the  glade ; 

Brooks  still  sing  a  glcesome  song ; 

Other  fair  ones  charm  the  throng  ; 

Lovers  sing  in  lovers’  strain  : 

She  will  never  wake  again. 

“  Ah!  artful  one,  thou  feigneat  sleep 
To  win  a  lover's  kiss ; 

I  fain  would  chide,  yet  can  not  love 
Withhold  from  tasting  bliss. 

Ah,  heaven !  her  brow  is  icy  cold, 

I  can  not  feel  her  breath ; 

Still  lies  she  as  from  marble  hewn. 

Sleeps  she  ?  or  is  it  death  ?” 

Yes,  she  sleeps ;  but  zephyr’s  sigh. 

Rippling  rivers  flowing  by. 

Birds’  sweet  music  in  the  grove. 

Sob  of  anguish,  voice  of  love. 

Burning  kisses  on  the  brow — 

Nought  can  wake  the  sleeper  now. 

T.  M.  K. 

— St.  James's  Magazine. 


“  'Thou  lovest  well  the  slow 
Sweet  Itftse  of  rwnniwj  water  o’er  the  stone,  * 

I  The  song  of  birds  at  e  trig' morn,  the  low 
Light,  ruffling  winds ;  what  findst  thou  here  T  a 
mo  iH  ; 

What  hea?‘est  thou  f  a  sigh 
I Idf' utter'd  'twixt  the  skg 
And  earth,  from  age  to  age  that  seems  to  die, 

“  No  bird  uftOH  this  tree 
Will  sit  and  sini/  to  thee; 

No  flower  will  spring  beneath  ;  all  hurrg  bg 
That  pass  this  place  ;  the  vine 
No  cluster  gields,  for  wine 
None  ask,  and  here  the  merrg-hearted  sigh.” 

“  Yet  hence  I  will  not  stir ; 

What  healing  gums  distil 
From  out  this  tree !  Of  myrrh 
Ttie  mount  is  this,  of  frankincense  the  hill. 

And  all  around  arc  fair 
Broiul  meads,  with  shepherds  tliere 
That  feed  and  guard  their  flocks  contented  still. 

“  By  Sinai  long  I  staid. 

And  heard  a  voice  that  spake  to  me,  ‘This  do, 
And  thou  shalt  live  ;  ’  but  when  more  close  I  drew, 
I  saw  with  hidden  Arc  the  mountain  shake 
Upon  the  air  I  heard  the  trumpet  break 

Long,  loud  and  lou  ler  yet :  what  hope  had  I 
When  even  Moses  said,  ‘  I  fear  and  quake — 

Let  not  God  speak  unto  me,  lest  I  die  I  * 

“  To  Tabor  then  I  came. 

How  fair,  methought,  how  pleasant  is  this  place, 

I  How  green  and  still !  Then,  Jesus,  on  Thy  face 
I  look’d,  and  it  was  comely ;  full  of  grace 
I  And  trutli  Thy  lips  as  one  whom  God  hath  bleat. 
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Here  then,  methonitht,  for  crer  I  will  rest. 

Here  will  I  build  m_v  shrine,  and  pay  my  vows; 
But  while  in  sweet  content 
To  pluck  fresh  IsuiKhs  I  went, 

Peter  and  Juines  and  John, 

Yea,  Jesus  t«)o,  had  gone. 

And  I  was  left  amid  the  wither'd  boughs. 

“  At  length  another  place 
I  reached  at  noon  ;  the  trodden  ground  was  bare  ; 
Of  a  great  multitude  I  saw  the  trace. 

But  all  was  silent  now ;  no  marvel  there 
My  eyes  beheld,  no  law 
I  heard,  no  vision  saw, 

Save  Jesus  only.  Him,  the  Cnieified. 

1  saw  my  Lord,  that  look'd  on  me  and  died. 

“  Here  will  I  see  the  day 

I’iiss  by,  the  shad<»ws  crcej) 

Around  me  ;  here  I  i<n«y, 

Aiul  here  I  sing  and  weep ; 

Hero  only  will  I  sleep 
And  wake  again  ;  I  keep 
My  wateh  beneath  this  tn-e 
The  Lord  hath  showed  to  me.  ” 


THE  STORM  ON  THE  LAKE  OF 
GENNESARETH. 

Shone  the  sun  no  more  on  pnrple  mountain. 

Lush  gay  greenciy,  and  tangled  thorn. 

Bird  of  brilliant  hne,  and  silver  fountain. 

Oleander  pink,  and  gulden  com. 

Lay  the  fair  lake  stretch’d  in  tranquil  slumber; 

Closed  was  now  her  eye  of  heav'nly  blue: 

O’er  her  watch’d  the  stars  in  counllesa  number; 
Round  her  Night  its  sable  mantle  drew. 

On  that  dark  ex]>ansc  went,  gaily  gliding. 

From  the  western  shore  a  fisher-craft,— 

In  the  slumlarr  of  the  |>ool  eonfiding. 

In  the  evcning-breez3  which  blew  almft. 

Lo!  adown  yon  rift  which  glooms  above  her 
Swoo[H  from  his  drear  wild  the  eastern  gale  : 
Lo!  the  hungry  wavtMi  her  bulwarks  cover. 

Flaps  with  dirge-like  sound  her  shatter'd  sail. 

Blast  and  billow  round  that  Imrtpic  are  raging; 

Round  that  frail  barque  blast  and  billow  rave  : 
Wiml  and  wave  ’gainst  her  lie  rce  war  are  waging 
But  she  bears  the  Lord  of  w  ind  and  w'uve. 

With  the  long  day's  heat  and  burden  weary 
(Shepherd  good,  tending  His  suffering  sheep) — 
W<»rn,  1  wis,  with  many  a  night-watch  dreary, — 
’Mid  tliat  turmoil  Jesus  lay  asleep. 

Slept  the  Lord  on  that  rough  fisher-jiillow : 
Rotind  Him  broke  the  sad  upbraiding  cry 
(For  their  Itarque  was  sinking  ’neath  the  "billow) — 
“Car’st  thou  not,  O  Master,  that  we  (Mc?'‘ 

Soft,  a.s  murmcr  of  the  evening-breezes 
O’er  the  stillness  of  the  summer-sea. 

Heard  they  then  the  mild  reproof  of  Jesus — 

“  Feai  ful  hearts,  why  trust  ye  not  in  Me  ?” 

O’er  the  turmoil  hath  His  voice  resounded. 

And  the  Word  of  God  hath  utter’d  “Peace  !” 


And  the  raving  waves  have  shrunk  confounded, 
And  the  threatenings  of  the  wild  wind  cease. 

Wonder’d  then  those  men  who  saw  His  power: 

Wliisjier’d  they  afFrighU'd — “  Who  is  he. 

At  whose  voice  the  mighty  storm -blasts  cower. 

At  whose  will  is  still'd  die  surging  sea’f” 

So,  amid  life’s  storms  if  terror  seize  us 
Ileiird  his  mild  reproof  as  air  of  balm  : 

So  rebukes  our  foes  the  voim  of  Jesus, 

And  the  soul  fares  on  in  holy  calm. 

John  Huskvns  Ahkaiiall. 

— Hundai/  Mat/tuine. 

BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

TT)i'  Intuition*  o/'  thr  Mind  Tndurtirelif  Invf*ti- 
ffntf<L  By  the  Rev.  Jamks  M’Cosh.  LL.  1)., 
Professor  of  I,ogic  and  Metpuhysii-s  in  Ciiiwii’s 
College,  Brdfast,  &c.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Ixmdon  :  Maemillan  and  Co.  IWi.-i.  When  tlie 
first  edition  of  this  work  apjieareil,  we  exjin'SKHl 
our  iudgement  that  “no  philosophical  student 
could  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  its  ixaitents."  We 
further  descrilied  the  volume  as,  “in  |>art,  an 
attempt  to  classify  and  explicate  our  fundainental 
faiths,  by  a  fuller  induction  and  stricU-r  analysis 
than  have  hitherto  liecn  given;  and,  in  pai^  a 
jwotest  again-t  Hamilton’s  comiption  of  the  true 
Si-ottish  faith,  against  his  doctrine  of  the  merely 
relative  ami  phenomenal  character  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge.’’  We  addeil,  that,  “  no  philo-opher  lie- 
fore  Dr  M’Cosh  has  clearly  bnaiglit  out  the  stages 
by  which  an  original  and  individual  itituilion 
|iaHses,  fiist,  into  an  articulate,  but  still  individual, 
judgment,  and  then  into  a  nniversal  maxim  or 
irinciple ;”  and  that  no  one  h.  fore  Dr.  .M’Cosh 
lad  “so  clearly  or  completely  classified  and  enu¬ 
merated  our  intniiive  convictions,  or  exhibited  in 
detail  their  relations  to  the  vat  ions  sciences  which 
repose  on  them  as  their  foundations.” 

Let  us  now  say,  further,  that  this  edition  liears 
the  marks  of  very  can-ful  n  vision.  so  as  to  render 
inapplicable  some  stiietuix*s  as  to  the  style  of  the 
work  with  which  we  presumed  to  abate  our  cfim- 
mend  ition  of  the  first  edition  ;  and  that  the  author 
has  also  taken  some  hints  we  ven  iired  to  off  r  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fuller  cxplanutiou  of  his  views  on  cer¬ 
tain  points.  The  work  as  it  now  spistars,  is  fully 
worthy  of  the  distinguislual  philosopher  whose 
Methwi  of'  thf,  IMiHne  (MOVrnuHent  has  so  long  been 
a  standard  with  theological  students. 

The  amount  of  sumtnarixed  information  which 
it  contains  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  the  only  work 
on  the  very  im|iortant  subjeet  with  which  it  deoils. 
Never  was  such  a  work  so  much  n  ‘cded  as  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  the  only  seuentifie  work  adapt¬ 
ed  to  counteract  the  mateiialistic  school  of  .Mill, 
Bain,  anil  Herbert  Spencer,  which  is  so  steadily 
prevailing  among  the  students  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration. 

We  are  still,  indeed,  convinced  that  a  fallacy 
lies  at  the  liottom  of  Dr.  M’Cosh’s  chapter  on 
“the  Infinite ;”  indecnl,  that  the  very  phrase, 
“  the  Infinite,  ”  atises  out  of  a  peniieious  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  is  utterly  misleading,  and  that  Locke 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  as  to  this  mutter  than 
any  in  the  later  times  who  have  deseanteil  respect¬ 
ing  “tlie  Infitiite”  and  “  the  Absolute.”  We  hold 
j  the  word  “iiitiuito”  to  bj  merely  an  attributd. 
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anc!  to  l)e  properly  applied  only  to  Deity.  We  '  But  Mr.  Kinttslcy  ig  a  noble  writer  after  all ; 
denounce  the  ever-riTurrinK  confusion  between  nobler  and  nobler,  we  renture  to  think,  as  he 
the  niHthetniitical  iiilinite,  (so  ckIUhI,)  and  lie-  goes  on  writing.  There  were  some  fine  senti- 
ween  the  infinite  of  space,  which,  if  it  were  any-  meiits  in  his  little  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  pub- 
thing,  would  merely  Iw  a  mathematical  ami  quasi-  lished  a  short  while  since, — sentimentr,  whieh,  as 
material  infinite  of  three  dimensions,  and  the  In-  coining  from  Mr.  Kingslev,  would  have  greater 
finitiide  of  our  Lord  (iod.  VV'c  would  exphxle  iit-  weight  against  Coienso  ami  his  school  than  octa- 
teily  all  such  headings,  in  woiks  of  metaphysics  ros  of  Hebrew  and  Algebra  from  some  men.  And 
or  philosoidiy,  as  “The  Infinite.”  Mr.  Calder-  we  honor  him  fur  those  sentiments ;  both  for  the 
wood  has,  in  all  but  come  to  our  position  holding  and  fur  the  enunciation  of  them.  And 

on  this  subject.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  this  Roman  and  Teuton,  notwithstanding  certain 
cumpcIhHl  to  come  to  it  fully,  and  to  altar  the  reserves  which  we  can  not  but  make  in  commend- 
title  of  his  well-known  work.  And  we  httpe  that  ing  it,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  jiowerful,  and 
Dr.  M'Cotth  will  some  day  alt<‘r  the  title  of  his  grandly  Christian  Isaiks  whieh  we  have  recently 
chapter.  As  to  causation,  again,  we  still  trace,  met  with ;  as  lofty  in  its  principles,  as  it  is  sag¬ 
as  We  think  somewhat  too  much  of  the  influence  gestive  in  its  philosophy  and  Iwwitehing  in  its 
of  J.  S.  Mill  on  Dr.  M 'Cosh’s  views,  Neverthe-  style  and  cukiring.  Mr.  Kingsley’s  subject  is  the 
less,  we  repeat  that  the  piesent  is  a  work  of  very  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  North- 
high  value,  and  indis|K‘nsable  to  the  student.  Dr.  ern  Barltarians,  and  the  Formations  of  that  New 
M'Cbadi  seems  to  1)6  the  only  champion  at  present  European  Life  to  whieh  the  great  cta.strophe 
in  the  field  against  the  metaphysical  ami  moral  gave  birth.  His  aim,  however,  is  not  to  re-writc 
sce|‘ticism  of  the  English  school  of  Positivist  phil-  Giblxm,  or  simply  to  delineate  character  and  ac- 
om\>\\KTK—ljondon  Unarterly.  tion  after  his  own  piefuresque  and  graphic  manner. 

He  pitches  his  ambition  higher.  He  wishes  to 
The.  Roman  and  the  Teuton. — A  Scries  of  Lee-  ghow  that  Rome  fell  and  the  Teuton  conquered, 
tnres  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cam-  not  bv  any  inevitable  o|>eration  of  natursd  catutea, 
bridge.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  M.  A„  Professor  bat  under  the  direct  “strategy  of  Providence;” 
of  Mialeni  History,  Macinilbm.  1804.  Our  and  that,  in  fact,  this  marvelous  crisis  of  human 
readers  need  not  lie  told,  that  we  are  not  disciples  of  histurv  is  a  never-to-l)e-forgotten  demonstration  of 
Mr.  Kingslev.  If  we  rehearsed  the  Articles  of  our  those eternal  judgments”  of  God,  to  which  the 
Belief  together,  the  sense  which  he  would  attach  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  attribute  the  down- 
to  some  of  the  chief  of  them  would  differ  as  fall  of  kings  and  states.  This  is  what  we  want : 
gn-atly  fiotn  the  sense  which  they  would  have  for  men  of  Mr.  Kingslev’s  powers  and  breadth  of 
ourselves  as  if  the  words  expressed  dissimilar,  or  view  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  first 
even  incoin|)atible,  dwtrines.  And  dogma  apart,  proving  and  then  saying  plainly,  that  God  did  this 
there  arc  questions  of  ccclcsiusiical  and  social  life,  or  that,  and  not  re-action,  anil  not  necessity,  and 
qiK>tion8,  too,  of  topic  and  tone  in  the  depart-  not  cham'e,  or  any  other  god  of  our  nineteenth  cen- 
iiicnt  of  Christian  literature,  u|M)n  which  we  make  tury  pantheon.  We  trust  a  large  numlier  of  our 
bt)ld  to  differ  most  widely  from  Mr.  Kingsley,  readers  will  make  themselves  acquainted,  if  they 
111  the  present  volume  we  note  a  scries  of  have  not  already  done  so,  with  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
points,  at  which  Mr.  Kingsley  up|X'ars  to  us  to  unanswerable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
aliundoti  the  liiie.s,  if  not  of  sound  faith,  at  least  iieces-sjiry  dcvelopiiient  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
of  the  caution  and  discreetness  which  befit  a  contained  in  the  Inaugural  Lecture  of  this  Series, 
writer  whose  teachings,  both  as  to  their  matter  The  Lecture  is  entitled,  'The  Limits  of  Exact 
atid  manner,  arc  gospel  to  a  crowd  of  fervid  read-  Erienre  as  aftf>Ued  to  History,  ami  is  otie  of  the 
ers.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  H^/tatia  must  weighty  and  forcible  “  words  in  season”  to 
knows  the  |x)sition  in  which  Mr.  Kingsl  -y  takes  which  we  have  had  of  late  the  op|K>rtunity  of 
jiains  to  exhibit  the  most  awful  of  all  (Miiistian  listening.  We  lament  our  inability  to  reprcHluce 
doctrines  in  that  remarkable  l>ook  ;  and  we  regret  the  main  pointsof  this  masterly  vindication  of  the 
to  ol»s(‘rve,  that  in  the  Lectures  Ix'fore  us  the  same  prerogative  of  the  human  will  ;  and  hardly  less, 
polemic  is  curried  on,  though  with  less  vigor  and  that  our  limits  forbid  us  likewise  to  furnish  some 
subtlet)'.  We  maiwel  at  this..  We  do  not  say  idea  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  work  as  a 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  Mr.  Kingsley’s  hostility ;  whole.  The  Forest  Children,  the  Dying  Empire, 
but,  considering  that  our  Loixl  has  again  and  again  the  Human  Deluge,  the  Gothic  Civilizer,  Die- 
a>s.*d  the  language  which,  under  the  form  in  which  trich’s  End,  the  Nemesis  of  the  Goths,  Paulas 
tlie  Church  has  sometimes  employed  and  applied  Diacomis,  the  Clergv  and  the  Heathen,  the  Monk 
it,  Mr. Kingsley  80^  strongly  repudiates,  we  think  a  Civilizer,  the  Loin'hard  Laws,  the  Pojicsandthe 
he  is  lumnd  to  distinguish  more  carefully  lietween  Lomlsirds,  and  the  Strategy  of  Providence,  are 
things  which  ditfer,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  de-  the  titles  of  the  Lectrjes;  and  to  those  who 
niolisbitig  a  truth  while  he  is  caricaturing  or  sat-  know  Mr.  Kingsley’s  writings,  they  will  serve  as 
irisitig  a  falsehood.  So,  again,  in  this  volume,  hints  of  the  affluence  of  thought  a'nd  of  striking 
we  are  sorry  that  he  should  let  down  the  value  of  language  to  which  they  point.  His  work,  however, 
a  most  just  and  noble  eulogium  upon  the  Meth-  must  be  read  to  lie  appreciated ;  and  of  those  who 
odism  of  the  last  century  by  suggesting  that  its  do  read  it,  we  believe  few  will  lav  it  down 
preachers  often  appealed  to  “  low  ho|)es  and  fears,  without  sensible  enlargement  of  their  intel- 
which  we  should  he  ashamed  to  bring  into  our  Icctual  horizon,  most  wholesome  quickening  of 
calculations” — as  if  there  were  more  than  a  veiy  their  social  and  moral  sympathies,  and  vastly 
small  grain  of  truth  in  this ;  and  that  he  should  deepened  convictions  of  the  truth,  for  nations,  ns 
indulge  in  perjietual  appeals  to  heaven  in  his  well  as  for  individuals,  of  the  solemn  yet  blessed 
liage.s  where  earth  would  l>e  quite  us  impressive  doctrine  of  that  Divine  Btaik  which  is  destined 
aud  abundautly  more  reverent.  I  to  outlive  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world  which  it 
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doc’  not  :  “  Verily,  there  i«  n  rew.-inl  for 

the  riirhteoMs:  there  h  (rod  that  jiidgeth  in  the 
earth.” — Lnmion  Quarlt^rfy. 

Tii'knou  &  Fiki.ds,  B.tston,  hare  recently  pnh- 
liahotl  aome  intereatine  hooka,  amonit  which  are 
the  folloninfr :  Sl.  frmi*hni  nmH  Sktttrhf*.  Bv  Gait. 
Hamilton,  (imnr.  thowtht*  of  a  roHntro  Porurm. 
Second  Kcrit^.  JIoMxeJiotJ  PoAma.  Bv  Hknuy  W. 
I/OXtirKl.Low.  Hixtorical  vinir  of  Ha  .Irwcrican 
/tfi-oiition.  Bv  Phof.  GKnfir.K  W.  Gbeknk.  1 
vol.  Ifiino.  lit*  Autorrat  of  the  firmk'faiit-Tnh/e. 
In  the  blue  and  ijold  aeriea. 

Portiona  of  the  firat  volnme  aa  well  a«  of  that 
hy  Prof.  Greene,  have  alreadv  anjieared  in  the 
Athjntie  Afonth/ff.  (iuil  Hamilton ’<  writinsra,  not- 
withatandine  her  aerioua  defoets  and  the  crv  raiaed 
aftainat  her  hv  a  portion  of  the  preaa.  an*  adapted 
to  do  jrood.  She  writer  with  a  purpose,  in  an  eam- 
eat  apirit,  and  anth  i?rt‘at  vigor  of  tlionght.  and  on 
piaetical  anhjecta. 

'fhe  “Country  Parson”  ig  alwava  rpood  and  emi¬ 
nently  sn>ri:eative;  and  the  popularity  of  hi«  pre¬ 
vious  volninea  will  induce  tnanv  to  retid  th!«  one. 

Prof.  Greene'a  volume  contain*  the  aeries  of 
lectnrea  read  before  the  I»well  Institute  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  IWW.  He  haa  made  the  hi«torv  of  onr 
Revolutionary  period  hia  apecial  atndv.  and  hi« 
t>reaent  volume  givM  the  valnahle  resnlta  of  hia 
lahom. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfaat-Tahle  ia  a«  nan'd 
witty  and  lively,  and  yet  he  nee»la  to  he  reml  with 
discrimination.  Among  much  that  ia  wise  and 
useful  there  ia  not  a  little  that  can  not  f.iil  to  give 
jiain  to  the  aeritma  and  the  Christian-minded. 

The  aeriea  of  Com/iaiuon  Poete  for  the  Profile, 
of  which  “  Honschold  Poems”  ia  the  initial  volume, 
we  are  sure  will  he  warmly  weleometl.  Tlie  plan 
of  the  series,  say  Ticknor  k  Fields,  is  to  }wesent 
(he  choicest  an<l  most  deservedly  )N>ptd;ir  |»oema 
of  the  heat  poets  in  a  tasteful  and  elegant  style, 
and  at  the  same  time  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  bring 
the  series  within  the  reach  of  every  honschold. 
The  present  volnme  contains  all  Mit.  I^»n<;kkl- 
Low’s  aliortcr  poems  of  a  domestic  nature,  with 
illustrations  hy  leading  English  artists. 

Eeeatfe  in  Critiritni.  By  Mattiikw  Ahnoi.d, 
Profeshor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Boston.  Ticknor  and  Fields  I  H6.5.  The  Anieri- 
cun  public  we  are  sure  will  welcome  this  laNik 
which  has  nireatly  attractetl  a  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  and  called  forth  no  little  criticism  in  Kngland. 
It  is  characterized  by  Ixildness  and  vigor  of  thought, 
and  although  there  is  very  much  in  the  volume 
from  which  we  totally  dissent,  still  it  can  not  fail 
to  repay  a  careful  anti  discriminating  reading. 

TTie  Afitrtifr  t  Monument.  Being  the  Patriotism 
and  Political  Wisdom  of  Altrah.im  Lincoln,  as 
exhihiteil  in  his  Speeches  Messages,  Orders,  and 
Proclamations  etc.  New  York  American  News 
Company,  18G15.  This  vrdume  waj  suggested  hy 
Prof  Francis  Lieher.  The  name  of  the  editor  is 
not  given.  He  seems  however  to  have  executed 
hia  task  with  gtxxl  taste  and  aonnd  judgment. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  a  similar  kind  it 
deserves  an  honored  place. 

Annual  of  SriaUifie  Diecover^.  or  Yecer-Book 
of  forte  in  Sdouce,  and  Art  for  Ih&a.  Edited  by 
David  A.  WiCLLO,  M.D.  Boston  ;  Gould  luid  Lin¬ 


coln,  IWi.'J,  pp.  .‘Wifi.  This  annual  has  now  h-en 
piihliahed  for  sixteen  veara,  and  it  haa  stea<lily 
grown  in  value  and  im|)ortance.  Every  thing 
bearing  a|)on  the  progress  of  science  and  the  uae- 
fhl  arts  is  here  collected  in  the  moat  concise  form, 
and  so  as  to  lie  easy  of  reference.  So  rapid  is  tlie 
pnigreaa  of  the  sciences,  that  such  a  publication  is 
indis|>ensable.  It  is  hrtitight  out  in  goixl  style : 
A  list  of  eminent  scientific  men,  who  have  dietl 
during  the  year  is  added  ;  also  an  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Bibliography. 

T.  ().  H.  P.  BtrnsiiAM,  (Boston,)  has  just  pnh- 
lishcd,  Canatla,  its  Defences,  Condition,  and  Re¬ 
sources,  being  a  setsmd  and  concluding  volnme  of 
“My  Diary,  North  and  South."  By  W.  How¬ 
ard  Rdsskli.,  LL.  D. 

This  volume  will  find  renders.  There  ia  mtieh 
in  it  with  reference  to  our  own  country  that  is 
foolish  and  wicked,  but  it  affords  much  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  Canada,  especially  as  to 
its  mo  ins  of  defence  and  its  ititemal  condition  and 
resoun-es. 

Ihffmdeomir  Tnfertione  in  the  treatment  of  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  trthet  diseases. 
By  Antoixk  Rcpi-anek,  M.  D.  'Hie  same  pub¬ 
lisher  aa  almve. 

Aliramirhi ;  A  storv  of  the  Miraniichi  Valley, 
New  Bninswick.  'I’his  lieatitifnl  valley  was  the 
“Mecca"  of  artists  seeking  the  picturesque;  of 
hunters  and  fisliers  loving  its  wild  s|S)rt8 ;  of  s|)ecn- 
Intora  astonished  at  the  utulevclo|)od  richncaa  of 
the  country  ;  of  rough  lumbei-mcn  driven  there  by 
the  maveh  of  civilization.  But  a  few  years  ago 
this  celebrated  “  I^umliering  region”  created  as 
great  a  ftrort  as  the  “  ( til  regions”  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  dontiw.  It  is  a  new  field  for  the  Novelist,  and 
this  story  almiinds  with  admirable  fsirtraits  and 
description,  quaint  humor  and  thrilling  adventure. 
The  piimiinent  character  is  an  honest,  religious 
Methodist  hlucksmith,  from  the  “ {states,”  well 

known  everywhere  as  “Bishop"  B - ,  aelf-elvtol 

and  called  to  preach  and  niHiiim  the  «lw<dlcra  in 
this  lovely  valley,  who  were  not  a  God-serving 
people. 

Hunted  to  iJoath ;  A  Story  of  Tgive  and  A<lven- 
ture  in  lioth  Hemispheres.  This  novel  is  one  of 
Loring’a  popular  Railway  Library  ^eries,  atid  its 
success  has  lieen  equal  to  its  merit ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  spiciest  books  of  its  kind  which  we  have 
seen  for  a  considerable  time. 

IJfe-Si^ee  from  the  Four  Goxfiels. — (A  New 
Book.;  By  liev.  Gko.  Jonls,  Chaplain  U.  S. 
Navy.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  com¬ 
pleteness  to  the  scenes  in  the  gospels,  by  means  of 
the  various  knowledge  that  can  lie  now  jirocurod 
from  books  of  criticism,  travels,  archa-ology,  kc., 
kf  . :  and  thus  also,  to  make  those  scenes  inoi-e 
real  and  life-like  to  the  mind  than  they  lu-e  apt  to 
appeiir  in  the  ordinary,  unuppreeiativc  mode  of 
reading. 

Mr.  Chaplain  Jones  has  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
and  made  a  careful  ins|iection  of  the  city  of  tlie 
Great  King,  and  his  published  volume  of  ti'uvcls  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

SCIENCE. 

Recent  Remain*  of  the  Moa. — Professor  Owen 
read  a  most  iiits'resting  poficr  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  must  carious  bird, 
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dinomis  or  moa,  an  it  is  called  hr  the  natives  of 
New  Zealiind.  The  learned  Professor  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Hector,  from  Otago, 
New  Zealand,  from  which  it  apfieurs  that  aliiiost 
jieilect  skeletons  of  a  |>arent  bird  and  her  little 
ones  were  discovered  buried  in  the  sand  by  some 
gold-diggers,  who  were  prosya'cting  at  a  place 
railed  Maniikeska,  in  the  sand-plains  of  Otago. 
These  valuable  relics  were  carefully  jtreserved  and 
forwarded  to  England.  Although  the  skeletons 
were  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decomposition, 
still  they  were  very  much  more  perfect  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  l»een  found.  Not  only  were 
their  l>oncs  united  and  unbroken,  actually  leathers 
still  remained  adhereing  to  the  integument  that 
covered  the  carcass,  just  alH>ve  the  tail ;  the  liga¬ 
mentous  tissue,  attaching  several  f)f  the  larger 
liones  together,  still  remaining  but  little  chang^  ; 
and  tough  hom-like  covering  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet  still  clung  to  the  toes.  The  skull  was  very 
perfect,  and  measured  alwut  8]  inchc'  in  length. 
The  chickens,  four  in  number,  apjieared  to  have 
been  very  recently  hatched,  although  no  traces  of 
«KK‘‘'hell  were  discovered.  The  tiny  moas,  and 
their  mamma  or  papa,  whichever  it  might  have 
la-en,  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  covered  up 
and  stifled  in  an  avalanche  or  drift  of  sand. 

Their  valuable  remains  are  at  present  in  the 
Museum  at  York,  and  were  exhibited  l»y  .Mr, 
Allies,  F.  L.  a.,  ata  meetingof  the  Linnean  SM-iety. 

It  is  instensely  interesting  and  instructive,  in 
taking  a  retrosijcctive  glance,  to  see  how  wonder¬ 
fully  the  prediction  of  Professor  Owens,  founded 
on  a  mutilated  thigh-bone,  has  lxH:n  veritied. 

First  came  a  gigantic  femur  orthigh-lwne,  sent 
to  Engliind  by  the  Kcv.  \V.  Williams,  who  in 
1824  was  acting  in  ciij>acity  as  missionary  in  New 
Zealand.  As  far  as  si/.e  went,  it  might  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  bison.  It  was  shown  to  the  Professor, 
who  at  once  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  huge  bird, 
tar  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  l)een  seen,  allied 
to  the  ostiieh,  but  less  active  in  its  habits.  This 
is  the  first  we  hear  of  the  mor,  or  moa,  (native 
name, I  the  dinoniis  or  dreadful  bird  (9etyoi 
Ufjytj)  of  New  Zealand. 

I’nifleivd  rewards  stimulated  to  more  diligent 
setirch ;  ami  soon  other  lames  were  found,  and 
otheis  quickly  followed  thc'*,  and  entire  Skele¬ 
tons  were  giaduully  completed.  Then  an  enor¬ 
mous  egg  came  to  light,  that  was  clearly  the  egg 
of  this  giant  bird  ;  and  now  we  have  the  chicken, 
the  only  missing  link. 

Thus  has  it  been  clearly  proved  that  a  monster 
bird  existed,  snch  as  Pn)li*ssor  Owen  had  de- 
scrilMxl — his  (miy  data  a  single  broken  bone.  'This 
bird,  closely  allied  to  the  ostrich  or  casaowary, 
lived  at  no  very  remote  period  of  the  workls  his¬ 
tory,  and  may  |ierha])s  still  exist  in  the  unknown 
and  unexplored  wilds  of  New  Zenland. 

'I’he  remains  were  ermsidered  to  belong  to  the 
species  namerl  lAnornin  robiutut,  and  the  feathers 
springing  from  one  shaft  or  qnill,  as  we  find  in  the 
ema  and  cassowary. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  dinomis 
is  more  nearly  related  to  the  apteryx  than  to  the 
einn  or  cassowary.  The  latter  would  apfrear  to 
Iw  the  m'.ire  ]>roliahle  inasmuch  as  the  apteiyx 
lays  Imt  a  single  egg ;  nn<l  here  we  are  furnished 
with  ineontestible  proof  of  fimr,  if  not  more, 
chickens  having  been  found  with  the  parent  bitd, 
buried  suddenly  together  in  the  deadly  sand -drif'. 


Neither  is  it  by  any  means  a  certainty  that  the 
old  bird  discovered  with  the  chicks  must  have  been 
mostly  deinun.strutod  that,  among  the  struthioua 
birds,  as  the  rhea,  the  emu,  and  cassowary,  the 
female  abandons  the  egg  to  the  entire  charge  of 
the  male,  after  she  has  deposited  them  in  the  nest. 

Con»<Mgtmn«ou»  Marrioffet. — M.  A.  Voisin  has 
put  forward  some  interesting  facts  tending  to  prove 
that  marriages  of  consanguinity  are  not  productive 
of  the  evil  omscqiiences  usually  attributed  to  them. 
He  carried  on  his  inquiries  in  the  tow-n  of  Batz, 
in  the  Loire-Inferieure.  Having  selected  forty- 
six  cases  of  consanguineous  marriage,  lie  exam¬ 
ined  the  husbands,  wires,  and  children  in  regard 
to  their  physical  and  intclh^ctual  development, 
and  made  in(|nirics  concerning  the  families  ex¬ 
amined  and  their  ancestors,  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  mayor,  pastor,  and  oldest  inhabitants. 
Combining  the  statistics  thus  collect ’d,  he  finds 
that  intermarriages  do  not  bring  about  disease, 
idiocy,  or  malformation.  The  town  of  Hats  is 
situated  upon  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  seashoiv,  and  on  the  other  by  salt  marshes. 
The  air  is  pure,  and  the  most  frequent  winds  are 
those  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west. 
The  numlier  of  inhabitants  is  about  3,300.  They 
have  little  communication  with  other  ]>art8  of  the 
country,  and  their  occupation  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  salt.  They  are 
very  intelligent,  almost  ail  the  adults  being  able 
to  read,  and  the  morality  is  of  the  highest  stamp. 
Thefk  or  murder  has  not  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  mothers 
nurse  their  children  till  they  are  fifteen  months 
old,  and  the  general  food  of  the  population  is  of  the 
vegetable  class.  There  are  at  present,  in  Batz, 
forty-six  couples  who  are  cousins — five  who  are 
second  cousins,  thirty-one  whoare  third  coasins,and 
ten  who  are  fourth  cousins.  From  the  five  unions 
of  second  cousins  there  have  been  produced  iwcnty- 
three  children,  none  of  whom  have  presented  any 
congenital  deformity.  I’he  thirty-one  marriages 
of  tliird  cousins  have  produced  a  hundred  and 
twenty  chihlrcn,  all  healthy ;  and  the  marriages 
of  fourth  cousins  have  given  rise  to  twenty-nine 
cliildren,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excejition  of  a 
few  attacked  by  ague,  were  strong  and  healthy  at 
the  time  of  examination.  The  writer  contends 
that  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  prove  tliat  consan¬ 
guineous  marriages  by  no  means  lead  to  the  de¬ 
generation  of  a  race. — Vide  CotHfttes  Rendns. 

The  JUont  Cenie  Tunnel. — In  a  late  nnmher  of 
the  Revue  (Jontemporaine  some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  apparatus  cmploy.Hl  in  boring 
through  the  Alps  are  given.  The  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piston  working  horizontally  in  a  cylinder, 
and  carrying  a  chisel  fixed  u|ioii  it  like  a  liayoiict, 
which  at  each  stroke  donhes  with  violence  against 
the  rock  to  lie  j»ion*ed.  Kiich  time  the  chisel  re¬ 
coils  it  turns  round  in  the  hole,  and  as  tho  latter 
is  sunk  deeper  and  dec|ier,  the  frame-shield,  which 
ciunes  nut  one,  but  nine  perforators,  advances  in 
proportiim.  While  the  chisel  is  doing  its  work 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  a  copper  tiilie  of  sm^ill 
diameter  keeps  squirting  water  into  the  hole,  by 
which  mi  mis  all  the  rubbish  is  washeri  out.  U.  - 
tiind  the  sbi'dd  there  is  a  tender,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a  pump  sr't  in  motion  by  compressed  air,  feeds 
all  these  tiilKSs  with  water.  The  noiMt  c.i  s  d  by 
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the  Hmultanoons  striking  of  all  the  cliisels  against 
the  rock  is  nlwolntely  d(‘afcning,  enhanced  as  it  is 
bv  the  echo  of  the  tunnel.  All  at  once  the  noise 
ceases,  the  shield  recedea,  and  the  tunnel  is  jar- 
ceived  riddled  with  holes  varying  in  d<-i»th  from 
eighty  to  ninety  centimetres.  'I'hese  holes  are  now 
churged  witli  cartridges,  slow  matches  are  inserted, 
and  the  workmen  retire  in  haste.  The  explosion 
seems  to  shake  the  mountain  to  its  foundations;  and 
when  all  is  over  the  ground  is  covered  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  lock,  and  an  advance  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  holes  has  been  obtained. 

The  Problem  of  MahotHet'e  Coffin. — M.  Plateuii 
undertook  last  year  a  series  of  exijeriineiits,  witli  a 
view  to  discover  whether,  by  any  combination  of 
magnets,  he  could  8us|X‘nd  a  metallic  Irody  in  mid¬ 
air,  as  Mahomet's  coffin  is  spjiosed  to  lie  maintain¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  rt'sult  was  his  conclusion  that  the  eon- 
diti«>n  is  an  imiHrssible  one.  This  led  to  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  u|>on  tire  qiichtion;  and  a  letter 
ajqreared  fiom  Mr.  W.  F.  Bartlett,  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  in  the  pages  of  the  Reader,  fully  con- 
fiiming  M.  Flateaa’s  view.  In  this,  however,  he 
dcsciikd  a  licautiful  ex))crimcnt,  which  may  Ire 
new  to  our  readers.  A  piece  of  gold  lerrf,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  long  aitd  an  inch  an  a  quar¬ 
ter  wide  was  cut  into  the  from  of  a  kite,  one  end 
forming  an  ohtuae  aixl  the  other  an  acute  angle. 
A  large  Leyden  jar,  with  an  elevated  knolt,  hav¬ 
ing  b^‘u  churged,  the  gold  leat^  lying  on  a  |  iece 
of  paper  was  |jresented  to  it.  It  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  detach  the  leaf  by  the  aid  of  a  jien- 
knife;  when  detached,  it  sprung  towards  the  knob, 
but  stopped  within  two  inches  of  it,  and  remained 
hoveling  in  the  air.  Its  tail  waved  like  the  tail 
of  a  fish ;  and  w'hcn  a  point  projected  from  its 
side,  it  rotated  continually.  The  jar  when  carried 
tlirongh  the  room  was  followed  by  the  fish,  which 
continued  to  swim  in  tlie  presence  of  the  knoh  for 
nearly  an  hour.  With  smiilk-r  jars  and  smaller 
tragments  of  gold,  the  same  experinrents  may  be 
made. — Vide  the  Reat'er.  ^ 

Thermometer  A  larum. — A  curious  instrument  of 
this  kind  has  been  devised  by  M.  Morin.  The 
object  of  the  apparatus  is  to  give  an  idarm  when 
the  tr  mpcratifke  falls  below  or  rises  aliovc  a  dc-  i 
sinxi  degree.  For  example,  in  greenhoases,  con-  ! 
servatories,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  fixed 
temperature,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
keep  a  man  watching  tire  therrooriK-ter.  By  means 
of  M.  Morin's  instrument,  the  cirangeof  temper¬ 
ature  is  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a  liell,  which 
at  once  calls  the  attention  to  the  alteration  of  heat.  ; 
The  apjraratus  consists  of  an  ordinary  thenronre-  I 
ter,  into  the  bulb  of  which  a  platinum  wire  is 
carried,  another  being  brought  through  the  top 
down  to  the  |x)int  marking  the  degree  of  heat  re¬ 
quired.  These  wires  are  placed  in  coniKrtion 
w-'th.a  small  battery  and  electric  alarum.  iSo  long 
as  tiie  required  tem|ierature  is  maintained  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  comjrlete ;  but  the  moment  the  heat  is  di¬ 
minished,  the  roea-ury  falls,  the  circuit  is  Irroken, 
and  a  small  electro- magnet  lets  fall  an  armature, 
wiiich  completes  a  circuit  with  the  alarum.  I'his 
now  begins  to  ring,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  the 
temjienrtnre  rises  again  t«»  the  profier  height.  The 
pimci)>le  involved  in  the  machine  is  similar  to  that  i 
on  which  our  automatic  railway  signals  are  con-  | 


stnicted,  and  we  only  wonder  it  has  not  been  put 
in  ofreration  before. — Vide  Comfitee  Rendtie. 

Jilertriritif  ami  .Mueir. — It  is  Stated  by  a  cotem- 
pomrythat  Mr.  Barker,  an  organ-builder  of  Paris, 
is  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of  applying  eU’ctricity  in 
the  constinction  of  great  organs,  so  that  the  largest 
organ  may  la*  [ilayed  as  easily  as  a  pianoforte,  and 
the  piiies  may  be  distributed  anywhere  through  a 
chiir»-h.  The  invention  is  now  In'ing  applied  to  a 
large  organ  in  coniwe  of  construction  for  the 
chuirh  of  tSt.  Augustin,  in  Paris. — Vide  The  Ar- 
tiean. 
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Goldeniith'*  Statue _ It  is  quite  fitting  that  the 

precincts  of  the  University  of  Diibliti  should  be 
graced  by  a  statue  of  one  whose  name  (a-cupics  a 
bright  page  in  the  roll  of  Great  Britain's  literary 
men.  Goldsmith  owes  little  or  none  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  to  Tritiity  College ;  it  did  but  little  for  him. 
The  neglect,  however,  was  less  that  of  the  college 
than  his  own;  he  could  nut  britig  his  wild,  erratic 
spirit  to  its  discipline,  nor  brook  the  tyranny  of 
some  who  Itore  rule  over  him.  “His  college  tu¬ 
tor,  the  Rev,  Thcaker  Wilder,”  writes  one  of 
Gkildsinith's  recent  biographers,  l>r.  Waller,  also 
of  Trinity  Collegi',  Duhlin,  “was  a  man  of  some 
mathematical  altility,  but  violent  iu  tem|X!r,  inso¬ 
lent  and  overbearing  iti  maimers,  and  of  a  harsh, 
vicious,  andbnital  natiiie.  Oliver  detested  matlio- 
mutics,  atid  so  inclined  the  wrath  of  his  tutor, 
wliich  the  indolence  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
jiupil  gave  too  many  occasions  to  gratify.  He  was 
subjected  to  taunts,  ridicule.,  and  iif^iilts  almost 
daily — sometimes  even  to  ^lersonal  cbastiscmeut 
from  one  who,  exercising  over  hitii  the  rights  of 
a  ma.-<tcr  over  a  servant,  |t-Tsecntcd  him  with  ua- 
remittitig  nuicor.”  It  must  be  rememlieix’il  that 
Goldsmith  was  only  a  si^ar  of  his  college,  that  is, 
a  “poor  scholar.”  who  riH-eived  hiscduc.iiion.  and 
his  laiard  and  loilging,  such  as  these  last  were, 
free  of  ex|iense,  and  that  si/aia  were  I'otiqi.  lied  to 
petfoim  ccrtiiiti  menial  datu*s.  .Moreover,  oar 
universities  in  Goldsmith's  time — more  than  a 
century  ago — were  conducted  in  a  far  ditfeient 
manner  tixiin  what  they  are  now  atid  have  long 
been.  KsjHH-ially  was  this  the  case  iu  Dublin, 
Camliridge  us  well  lU  Dublin  has  yet  its  “sizars,” 
and  Oxtoitl  its  “  Biblc-clerks,".  a  similar  cI.umi  of 
students ;  but  there  is  nothing  absolutely  degiad- 
ing  in  tiicir  laisition,  and  Isitli  are  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  evidetiix:  of  giKxl  scholarship. 

Goldsmith's  college  life,  as  Dr.  Waller  remarks, 
“is  nut  one  on  which  we  dwell  with  pleasure.  . 

.  .  .  It  is  us  dess  to  speculate  what  tlie 

voung  man's  progress  might  have  lieen  under  kind¬ 
lier  treatment.  Biutality  first  outraged  and  then 
discouraged  a  sensitive  nature.  He  sought  ndief 
from  his  wrelchednesa  sometimes  in  dissi|Hition, 
ofU'n  iu  reckless  disres)x-ct  of  discipline ;  he  wasted 
his  time,  neglected  his  studies,  and  di<.si|iated  the 
scatity  Mtjiplies  which  his  father  could  afford  him.” 
At  length,  in  the  s]iiing  conimencement  of  1749, 
he  took  his  B.  A.  degree.  “  As  he  (lassed  out  fur 
the  last  time  through  the  wicket  in  that  massive 
gate  beside  which  he  so  often  loitered,  how  little 
did  he  think  the  time  would  come  when  he  should 
stand  there,  in  tiie  mimic  bronze,  tor  ever — no 
loiterer  now,  friondless,  nameless,  neglected,  but 
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liononnl  and  admired— one  of  the  ffrent  name* 
ttint  fill  all  lands',  and  eniiolde  their  own.” 

Tlmf  time  has  at  length  come,  and  Foley’s  no- 
Me  stiifne  of  the  quontiam  sizar  of  Tiinity  Collene, 
adorns  the  front  of  the  edifii-c.  llow  tlioronKhly 
it  ses'ms  toemlsxly  the  man  :  he  is  reading  a  hook, 
with  a  |K‘ncil  in  his  hand  for  annotating ;  some  idea 
aer  ms  suddenly  to  have  (Kcurred  to  him,  and  he 
stops  in  his  walk — for  the  figuie  is  in  the  attitiule 
of  walking — to  reflect  a  moment.  A  realistic 
sta’nfe  truly ;  easy,  graceful,  natural,  with  all  the 
dirticnlties  of  the  costume  of  the  |)eriod  triuin- 
plmntly  overcome :  a  nohle  trihiite  to  the  genius 
of  one  Irishman  from  the  hand  of  another. — Art 
Joumal. 

Thti  ChinfM  Collection  at  the  Crqutal  Palace^ — 
When  the  summer  fwlacc  of  the  Em|a‘ror  of  Chi-  | 
na  at  I’ekin  was  destroyed  hy  the  coinhined  armies  i 
of  Kngl.ind  and  France,  it  was  felt  that  a  aseful 
lesson  had  liecji  read  to  a  government  that  had 
met  “  liarlHirian"  conciliation  ami  triistfuln'-ss, 
hv  “civiliz  'd”  treachery  and  murder;  hut  it  was 
alsrj  felt  that  a  royal  museum  had  liccn  destroyed 
in  the  confiscation  of  this  favorite  residence,  Icav-  , 
ing  a  void  that  could  never  lie  similarly  refilled. 

All  that  Oriental  luxury  and  wealth  could  do 
to  make  a  terrestrial  Paradise  a|>|iears  to  have 
lieen  done  for  this  favored  retreat.  It  was  a  veri- 
tahle  |ialace  of  Aladdin.  Its  walls  were  |>anclled 
with  ivory,  and  covcied  with  silks  of  fahaloiis 
prii-e;  crystal  chaiidelicra  hung  from  its  ceilings; 
its  fiiriiiturc  was  of  the  costliest  kind,  rendered 
still  more  precious  by  the  most  skilled  bilair  of  the 
artisan;  its  “  bijouterie”  and  general  “garniture”  ; 
coinpri'<‘d  the  most  ancient,  rare,  and  valuahle,  I 
as  Well  as  the  must  costly  woiks  of  tiieir  class. 
The  Art-history  of  China  for  a  thousand  years 
was  enshrined  in  these  walls. 

The  owner  of  the  pi-escnt  collection — Captain 
de  Negroni — was  |)osted  with  his  regiment  in  this 
famed  jailacc  when  it  was  sacked  and  burned. 
He  scT'ured  many  ex(|uisite  objects,  now  in  this 
collection,  and,  having  ample  means,  |jurchasi‘d 
others  fn>tn  the  soldiery.  '1  he  result  has  been  the 
funnation  of  a  collection  of  an  enonnuus  money 
value,  and  the  highest  excellence. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  think  over  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  many  of  these  works  and  the  difficulty 
of  their  manufacture,  before  they  can  be  entirely 
appreciated.  Difleiing  in  taste  so  much  from  our¬ 
selves,  the  Jade  ornaments  are  cut  into  figures  and 
fashions  which  give  little  pleasure  to  Kuropean 
eyes.  The  iimtcrial  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  no 
iin|Kirlunt  work,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  can  be 
finished  in  less  than  twenty  years.  The  finest 
work  of  this  kind  known  is  the  jewel-stand  used 
by  the  Empress  of  China,  now  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  culleraion :  it  much  surfaiSM'S  tliat  in 
the  Mineralogical  Museum  at  Paris,  valued  at 
francs. 

The  jewelry  is  not  restricted  to  Chinene  works, 
but  tximprises  some  of  tlie  fiiKeit  European  pro¬ 
ductions  presented  at  vaiiuus  times  to  tfie  emperors 
of  China.  They  are  rivalled  by  the  jewel-case  of 
the  Chinese  empress,  a  work  of  Uie  most  beautiful 
di'sign,  encrusted  with  precious  stones;  and  by 
the  hand-glass  used  at  her  toilet. 

The  collection  of  porcelain,  though  small,  is 
characterized  by  the  same  quaJiticaiioiis.  All  the 
works  exhibited  are  chq/  d  oeuvres.  Here  we  see 


[  the  imperial  yellow  porcelain,  the  rare  old  grey 
I  criicklin,  the  sei'ict  of  making  which  has  been  lost 
I  for  many  centuries;  and  the  still  rarer  crackliii  of 
dark,  ruby  color,  the  enamel  said  to  be  composed 
of  pulverized  gems.  The  vase  of  this  rare  ware 
here  exhibited  is  thought  to  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  some  two  hundred  years  liefore  (.’hrist. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  look  upon  works  of 
profound  antiipiity  in  this  collection,  which  have 
i>cen  highly  treasured  and  religiously  preserved  as 
royal  heirlooms  for  many  ages. 

Lovers  of  precious  stones  will  be  ahumlantly 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  largest  .sapphire  in  the 
world:  it  weighs  742  carats,  and  is  “  esiimatod"  to 
be  worth  £160, 0(K). 

The  iinix'riul  dresses  tell  their  own  tale  in  the 
rich  character  of  their  jlibrique^  and  the  elaborate 
style  of  their  needlewoik  ;  but  their  real  value  in 
some  instances  might  cscajie  detection.  'I’hus,  the 
mantle  composed  entirely  of  strips  of  fur,  taken 
only  from  the  throats  of  white  foxes,  is  %’alued  at 
£2,fH)0,  and  it  is  cuIcnIaU'd  that  al)out  four  hon- 
dicd  of  these  animals  must  have  been  killed  to 
obtain  fur  enough  to  make  this  mantle. 

It  will  thas  Ikj  seen  that  this  very  recherchd 
gathciing  of  much  that  is  rich  and  ran*  represents 
the  highest  flight  of  the  Art-industry  of  this  an¬ 
cient  nation,  and  is  a  more  extraordinary  exposi¬ 
tion  of  its  claims  than  Europeans  could  have  hoped 
to  see  iri\  sjicctive  of  the  chances  of  war,  which 
enables  each  “  b.irliarian”  to  sih;  for  a  shilling  what 
the  most  highly  privileged  Chinese  could  si-arcely 
hope  to  gaze  upon. — Art  ./oumaL 

VARIETIES. 

Effects  of  Imagination. — Once,  at  a  large  din- 
ner-iMrfy,  Mr.  Itogeis  was  speaking  of  an  incon¬ 
venience  aiising  from  the  custom,  then  commenc¬ 
ing,  of  having  windows  formed  of  one  largo  sheet 
of  plate-glass.  He  said  that  a  short  time  ago  he 
sat  at  dinner  with  his  back  to  one  of  those  single 
pamts  of  plate-glass  :  it  appeared  to  him  that  tlie 
window  was  wide  open,  and,  such  was  the  force  of 
imagination,  that  he  actually  caught  cold.  It  so 
ha|)penc<l  that  I  was  sitting  jiLst  o|>posite  to  the 
poet.  Hearing  this  remark,  1  immediately  sakl, 
“Dear  me,  how  odd  it  is,  Mr.  Itogers,  that  yon 
and  I  should  make  such  verv  diftorent  use  of  the 
faculty  of  imagination.  WKen  I  go  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  unexpectedly  re¬ 
main  for  the  night,  having  no  night-cap,  I  should 
naturally  catch  cold.  But,  by  tying  a  bit  of  pack¬ 
thread  tightly  round  my  head,  I  go  to  sleep  im¬ 
agining  that  I  have  a  night-cap  on  ;  consequ  ntly  I 
1  catch  no  cold  at  all.”  This  sally  produced  much 
amusement  in  all  around,  who  supposed  1  bad  im¬ 
provised  it ;  but,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a 
practice  I  have  often  resorted  to.  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  knew  full  well  the  respect  and  regard  I  had  for 
him,  saw  at  once  that  I  was  relating  a  simple  fact, 
and  joined  cordially  in  the  mei  riuicnt  it  excited  — 
Air.  liabbay*. 

AustroRan  Gems. — Gems  of  various  kinds. 
Some  very  pure  and  valuable,  have  been  tound 
at  variou'  places  in  the  colony  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  liiamonds  have  been 
found  in  the  Beechworth  district,  and  so  have 
sapphires  of  every  shade  of  b'ue,  from  nearly 
b  ack  to  the  palest  blue,  ■^pecimells  of  the 
green  sapphires — the  Oriental  emerald— have 
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ftlxo  bfW'n  picked  np.  Topszes  are  abundant  in 
the  Ovens  and  about  Doiiolly.  and,  in  smaller 
crj'stals  of  great  beauty,  in  Flinder’s  Island  ; 
beryls  have  been  loiind  in  several  places  lately 
at  or  near  Nortbcote ;  garnets,  hyacinths,  and 
zircons  have  been  foiiitd  in  various  gold-fields, 
the  latter  in  considerable  numtiers  ;  opals,  am¬ 
ethysts.  jaspers,  and  ai^ate.s  are  known  to  be 
abundant  in  the  Ovens  district,  and  specimens 
of  some  of  them  have  been  picked  up  on  other 
gold-tield.s.  There  are  also  istdated  instances  of 
gems  having  been  found  at  Nortbcote,  and  other 
place.s  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Melbourne. 
As  to  the  value  of  the.se  gems,  in  some  cases  it 
was  considerable.  The  uestyet  discovered  was 
a  magnificent  diamond,  weighing  above  three 
carats  in  the  rough,  which  was  found  in  the 
Beechworth  district  Its  worth,  after  being  cut, 
was  estimated  at  £3‘>  or  £fU.  The  diamonds  in 
general  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  richest  dianiond-vielding  localities  of  Bra¬ 
zil. — Atutralagian. 

Mr.  J»kH  Casnell. — The  name  of  Mr.  Cassell, 
in  connection  with  popular  literature,  has  be¬ 
come,  it  has  been  tiuly  said,  a  hou.sehold 
word  as  the  projector  and  publisher  of  a  very 
large  nnmber  of  works,  which  give  employment 
to  niimerons  arti>t8  and  engravers.  His  death, 
on  the  lA  of  April,  can  not  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  some  notice  in  our  columus. 

With  little  or  no  scholastic  education,  and 
employed  through  many  years  of  his  early  life 
as  a  hard  “worker'’  among  the  working  classes, 
he  managed,  by  untiring  energy  and  great  per¬ 
severance,  to  raise  himself  above  his  fellows, 
and  acquired  no  little  popularity  and  influence 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement.  He  was,  moreover,  ena¬ 
bled  in  time  to  engage  in  some  successful  com¬ 
mercial  pursnits;  and  afterwards  embarked 
in  the  business  of  a  publisher,  and  commenc¬ 
ed  that  long  catalogue  of  literary  works  with 
wbiuli  bis  name,  as  the  senior  partner  in  the 
Arm  of  Cassell,  Fetter  and  Galpin,  is  associa¬ 
ted.  and  so  e.xtensively  known.  What  Charles 
Knight  and  Robert  and  William  Chambers  have 
done  for  the  middle  cla-ses,  Mr.  Caasell  has 
done  for  the  classtis  below  these.  To  enumerate 
even  one-half  of  the  publications  which  have  is¬ 
sued  from  the  extensive  printing  establishment 
on  Ludg-ite  Hill,  would  be  to  write  a  longer 
list  than  we  have  space  fur.  He  died  at  the 
compar.itively  early  age  of  forty-eight;  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  effect  much  good,  and  to 
leave  »  name  entitled  to  sincere  respect. — Art 
JommeU.  v 

NnrtpapfT  Rtporting. — At  the  annnal  festival 
of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  Mr.  Dickens  gave 
his  personal  recollectiona  of  newspap.T  reporting ; 
“  I  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ns  a  parliamentary  reporter  when  1  was  a  Iwy 
not  eighteen,  and  I  left  it — I  can  hardly  believe 
the  inexorable  truth— nigh  thirty  years  ago;  and 
1  have  pursued  the  calling  of  a  rejawter  under 
drcBiastances  of  which  many  of  my  brethren  at 
home  in  England  here — many  of  my  brethren’s 
successors — can  form  no  adeqimte  conception.  1 
have  often  tiwnsriibod  for  the  printer  from  my 
shorthand  notes  iro}>ortant  public  speeches  in 
which  the  strictest  accuracy  wa.s  retpiired,  and  a 
mistake  in  which  would  hare  been  toayoungnian 


severely  compromising,  writing  on  the  palm  of  my 
hand  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  m  a  punt- 
cluuse  atul  four,  galloping  through  a  wild  country  in 
the  dead  of  night  at  the  then  surjirising  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  very  last  time  I  was  at 
Exeter  I  strolled  into  the  cartle-ynrd  there  fo 
identify,  for  Uie  amusement  of  a  friend,  the  spot 
on  which  I  once  “  took,”  as  we  used  to  call  it,  an 
election  speech  of  my  noble  friend  I^urd  Russell, 
in  tiie  midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintained  by  all  the 
vegalMinds  in  that  division  of  the  country,  and  un¬ 
der  such  pelting  rain  that  I  rcmemlMT  two  gisxl- 
naturod  colleagues,  who  chanced  to  l>c  at  leisure, 
held  a  pocket-handkerehief  over  my  notc-b<K>k. 
after  the  manner  of  a  state  canopy  in  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  procession.  I  have  worn  my  knees  by 
writing  on  them  on  the  old  lioek  row  of  the  old 
gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons;  and  1  have 
worn  my  feet  liy  standing  to  write  in  a  preposter¬ 
ous  pen  in  the  olil  Honse  of  Lords,  where  we 
used  to  he  htaldled  like  so  many /beep  kept  in 
waiting  till  the  woolsack  might  want  re-stuffing. 
Ketnriiing  huine  from  exciuxl  political  meetings 
in  the  country  to  the  waiting  press  in  London,  I 
doverily  believe  I  have  been  u|iset  in  alnKMt  every 
description  of  vehicle  known  in  thi.s  country.  1 
have  lieen,  iu  my  time,  lielated  on  miry  by-niads 
towards  the  small  hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
London,  in  a  rickety  carriage,  with  exhaosted 
horses  and  drunken  post-boys,  and  have  got  back 
in  time  liefore  publication,  to  be  received  with 
never- forgot  ten  compliments  by  Mr.  Bla<'k  in  the 
broadest  of  Scotch,  coming  from  the  broadest  of 
hearts  I  ever  knew.  The  pleasure  that  I  used  to 
feel  in  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  exercise 
has  never  faded  out  of  my  breast.  Whatever 
little  cnniining  of  hand  or  head  I  took  to  it, 
or  acquired  in  it,  1  have  so  retained  as  that  I  fully 
believe  I  could  resume  it  to-morrow.” — LeUurt 
Utmr. 

Do;/*  in  Ireland. — In  a  debate  in  the  Iloiise  of 
Commons  on  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Sheep  in 
Ireland  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  year  1861,  no 
less  than  8809  sheep  were  destroyed  in  Ireland  by 
dogs ;  while  the  number  reported  by  the  police  as 
killed  in  1863  was  7324.  And  the  position  of 
sheep-owners  had  been  rendered  much  worse  by 
the  “Poisons  Prohibition  Act"  of  last  session.  As 
to  the  number  of  dogs  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
inhabited  hou'^s  in  tlic  country,  according  to  the 
censas  of  1861,  nearly  1,000,000,  and  it  would 
proliably  Ite  below  the  average  to  allow  one  dog  to 
each  htxisc;  so  that  that  would  give  1,000,000  of 
dogs  to  Ireland — one  dog  to  nearly  every  three 
and  a  half  head  of  cattle  in  the  country,  and  one 
to  every  pig,  and  one  to  every  sheep. 

ContfTTKK  Hall,  Saratoga  Springe — As  new  gen¬ 
erations  of  visitors  go  to  iSaratoga  each  successive 
year,  we  do  a  good  service  in  directing  tiie 
strangers  among  our  readers  to  Congress  Hall, 
than  which,  for  comforts  to  the  visitor  and  all 
which  he  requires  at  a  watering  place,  it  has  no 
superior,  and  fow  equals  among  oil  the  hotels  of 
the  land  or  world.  Messrs.  Hathaway  &  McOrober 
are  the  attentive  and  gcntlemenly  proprietors,  ever 
watchful  for  the  comfort  of  all  their  guests.  We 
advise  all  our  readers,  who  go  to  that  Iteautiful 
valley  of  fountains  and  mineral  springs  fur  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  health,  to  commit  themselves  to  the  care 
of  Congress  Hall  during  their  summer  sojourn. 
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